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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 



Toward a Better Tomorrow 

RICHARD J. DONNELLY 
University of Minnesota 



In searching for o topic on which this president's oddress should be focused, I turned first 
to my many predecessors in the presidency and the topics they selected for on occosion similor 
to this one todoy. I wos not surprised to find that o wide voriety of subjects had been covered. 
The topics seemed to clossify themselves into three cotegories: (1) history or post develop- 
ments in the ossociatlon, (2) current problems or Innovotions, and (3) future developments. By 
for the greater number of former presidents addressed themselves to recounting what this 
grond ossociotion hod done in o bygone ero or to discussing current problems or innovative 
proctices in the field. Only very few hove tried to look oheod to the future ond even then only 
with o short- ronge view. 

Being o historion ot heort, I wos sorely tempted to orient my remorks to the post ochieve- 
ments of our Association. Being on odministrotor, I wos also pulled in the direction of discussing 
current problems or new ideas ond proctices emerging todoy. Being o foolish mon, I decided to 
try my hond ot looking into the future. Knowing full well thot no mon by himself can predict the 
future with any degree of occurocy, I nevertheless begin the tosk with excitement, curiosity, 
ond enthusiosm. And I speok with conviction, becouse the more I hove reod ond reflected on the 
possibilities in the future, the more convinced I hove become thot we ore in the infoncy of the 
most colossol epoch monkind hos ever troversed. This exciting ond mognificent future is not 
just oround the corner. It is olreody here. We ore on its doorstep, in the process of taking the 
first step ocross the threshhold. 

Population 

Of oil the populotion stotistics thot stond out there ore two: (1) the truly urbon character of 
our culture ond (2) the lorge number ond percentoge of people in the age brocket 5-24. 

Todoy, the populotion of the United Stotes is estimoted ot 192 million. In thirty yeors, it will 
be over 350 million and growing ot o rote of more thon 12,000 citizens eoch doy or, in one 
yeor, the oddition of o city the size of Philodelphio. By 1970, 67 percent of the people will 
live in o Stondord Metropoliton Stotisticol Areo (i.e., "o county or group of contiguous 
counties . . . which contoins ot leost one centrol city of 50,000 inhabitonts or more or *twin 
cities' with o combined populotion of ot leost 50,000"); by 1980, 70 percent. Almost 40 percent 
of the totol populotion will be cor^-ientroted in three lorge "supercities." One v/ill be in the 
Eost stretching from Boston to Norfolk; one in the Midwest from Milwoukee to Clevelond; one 
on the West Coost from Son Froncisco to Son Diego. 

The numbers of future students ond teachers ore enough to stagger the most imoginotive 
minds. Only o few yeors ago one-fourth of our populotion wos in school. In a few yeors hence, 
over one-third will be thus occupied. Of children under 5 yeors, there were 20 million in 1965; 
there will be 32 million by 1985. Of children between 5 and 19 years, there were 56 million in 
1965; there will be 79 million by 1985. In the 20-24 year oge brocket, there were 13 million 
in 1965; there will be 21 million by 1985. In the yeor 1985, our population in the oges 5-24 
will totol over 100 million, ond most will be students. 
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In terms of teachers, in .1940 there were 1,100,000 teachers in our elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate institutions. In the fall of 1966, the number had risen to over 2,507,000, and 
by 1974 the total will be 3,083,000. For the sake of comparison, there will be more teachers 
than farmers. 

Education 

In education, three items are most striking to me: (1) the absolutely incredible explosion of 
knowledge, (2) the finances needed for education, and (3) the unlimited potential of a bur- 
geoning educational technology. 

The increase in knowledge discovered by man is truly staggering in this twentieth century. 
Scholars have estimated that the world's gross supply of knowledge was doubled for the first 
time between the dawn of history and 1700. It was doubled the second time by 1900, again 
by 1950, and yet again by 1960. In the words of B. Frank Brown, **the amount of knowledge 
becoming available in many fields is not merely staggering, it Is paralyzing." It is likely that 
the world's gross supply of information will be doubled every ten years. This means that an 
individual must become a ceaseless and life-long learner to avoid slipping into obsolescence. 

In terms of economics, education is big business and it is fhe growth industry in America. 
For example, ten years ago $21.8 billion was spent on education; this year, over $60 billion. 
In capital outlay expenditures for public elementary and secondary education and for higher 
education, a total in excess of $100 billion will have been spent between 1955 and 1975. 

What are the most likely changes in our educational enterprise in the immediate years 
ahead? In capsule form I give you only an intimation of the portents: (1) more education for 
everybody (even for the ^'traditional" school drop-out), (2) more education for the educated 
elite (e.g., graduate engineers will have to' be retrained four times during their earning years 
to enable them to keep up with the technology explosion), (3) new forms of metro-educational 
government, (4) the increasing role of federal, government and federal control in education at 
ail levels, (5) less local control and attachment, and a more cosmopolitan attitude, (6) more 
intercity. Interstate, regional, multisystems cooperation, compacts, and sharing, (7) radical 
changes In the traditional teacher-student relationship, (8) programs designed to better meet 
the individual needs of students but less individual personal attention given to each student, 
(9) more and better developed specialists In alt of the educational personnel positions, in- 
cluding teachers, service personnel, and administrators, and (10) a fantastic increase in edu- 
cational technology. 

Cybernetics 

With this, let's now talk about that most fabulous of all technologies — cybernetics. Cyber- 
netics announces the age of truly complete automation. The impact that cybernation will have 
on our society and our lives in the future is virtually impossible for us to visualize at this point 
in history. Only when we view it in; terms of the overall saga of man does the potential of 
cybernation begin to emerge. I will use the language of Alice Mary Hilton to describe this 
story. 

For half-o-mlllian years homo faber (man as maker) has busily perfected the technalagy 
that has had aniy ane purpase: The disemplayment af humon beings fram the praductian 
pracess. The histary af technalagy is man's search far labar-saving or, mare accurately, 
labar-perfarming devices. . . . 

In the past. It was easier far mankind ta adjust ta change. Far the pattern af change is a 
sharply rising curve that started with a lang, almast harizantal stretch, accelerated barely 
a few centuries aga, and is naw running at breathtaking speed In an almast straight ver- 
tical ascent. . . . 
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Until th« computing mochint was invented, the most important event in history was un- 
doubtedlv the invention of the plough-th. basic tool of the agricultural revolution. Man 
could change from a faadgathtrer inta a food producer and he cauld begin the slow and 
arduous process of changing the earth fram a jungle inhabited by wild animals into a gar- 
den fit (or human beings. ... . . u- . 

The invention of the computing machine is as monumental an event in human history as 
the invention of the plough ten millenio ogo. It may not seem so cataclysmic on event to 
usbecouse we ore too close to see it in oil its ramifications. ... 

There is little doubt that enormous change is in st«r, for us. Not only should we expect 
morechonge, but we must brace ourselves for qualitative change. The inventions that have 
so obviously affected us produced vast changes but they were of a quantitative rather than 

' a qualitative nature. ... • . i i. 

The computing machine is changing man's very relationship to the universe, as the plough 
irrevocably did ten millenia ago. The computing machine is separating man from machine 
systems by releasing him from his supervisory and monitoring chores. A cybernoted 
system--unlike the mechanized system of the precybercultural era— is self-sufficient. Man 
can leave the production process to the computing machine and learn ta be free. Freedom 
is a formidable task. It imposes— along with many privileges that are difficult to exercise 
enormous responsibilities. For when one is no longer tied to the mochine, one moy olso no 
longer leon upon it ond one is responsible for one's own actions ond for the woy one lives 

one's life. ... . . . ^ 

We ore lll-prepored to foce such terrifying freedom— porticulorly in our society. Our stiff 
Puriton ethos hos held us so rigidly we could not know how much of our posture wos held up 
by our own bockbone. And only now, os the Puriton stoys ore beginning to crumble, does it 
begin to down on us thot we ore shoking in our well-shined boots. ■ 
We hove much to do, ond we hove little time. Accelerotion even is occeleroting! Thot 
cybernoted systems con be designed— much of the design being done by computing 
mochines— to perform virtuolly oil lobor, oil the repetitive chores men do from down to 
dusk, is not seriously disputed by the experts. Differences o* opinion ore concerned with 
the timing.^ 

Bellman, one of the foremost authorities on automatic control has estimated that 2 percent 
af the existing labor force could produce our gross national product. He later adjusted this 
estimate to .2 percent. In reality it matters little whether the percentage is .2 percent, 2 percent, 
20 percent, or even higher. Any substantive change in the requirements of our total needed 
labor force will induce deep and radical changes in our culture, our habits, our recreation, 
our morals, our lives— changes that we are incapable of visualizing today. That these changes 
will come is certain. How fast? No one can tell, but we do know thot the tempo of change is 
accelerating. Prime Minister Wilson observed, in an address two years ago, that as many 
changes will occur in the next fiHeen years as have occurred in the preceeding three hundred. 
Gunnar Myrdal says that the long run is now at most a decade or two. 

Physical Education . , . / 

Let us turn now to the field all of us represent— physical education. The future holds for us 
so many possible changes that it would take too long to discuss them all. Hence, I intend to 
merely mention several. Let me preface my remarks by indicating that my use of the term 
physical education is broad in meaning. I intend it to cover exercise, sports, and dance pro- 
grams for all age levels, both in and out of school. 

In the area of facilities, we should see more facilities, units that are larger, more elaborate, 
more functional, more usable, easier to maintain and keep clean, easier to supervise, and so 
on. In mc/oor facilities we should have more specialized areas and less multiple-use areas. The 
very pressure of numbers of users should dictate facilities just as specialized as swimming 

•Alice Mory Hilton, "Homo Sopiens, Homo Fober, ond Homo Poeto," Feedbocfc-The Cybercu/furo/ 
Uevicw, IV, Nos. 3-4 (March-April, 1966)^ 12-14. 



poois. To name a few more specialized areas: golf, gymnastics, weight training, wrestling, 
judo, fencing, basketball, dance, handball^ paddleball, squash, tennis, adapted activities, 
badminton, volleyball, bowling, archery, track and field, baseball, ice skating. Many colleges 
and universities have such specialized facilities today. This trend will continue and eventuolly 
slip down into the schools and communities. The era of the old multiple-use gymnasium for 
everything under the sun will gradually draw to a close. Our buildings will have automated 
TV systems for supervision of all facilities from a central control office. Also, they will have 
automated controls for heating, lighting, air- (temperature and humidity) control, cleaning 
and routine maintenance, equipment and towel dispensing, locker assignments, telephone 
answering, to mention a few of the more obvious. Facilities will be scheduled for class, rec- 
reational play, and competitive intramurals with automated devices. New kinds of construction 
and equipment materials will improve the safety aspect of both facilities and equipment. 

In outdoor facilities, the biggest single advance will be in covered arenas for the traditional 
outdoor sports, such as football, baseball, and tennis: Increasingly, uncovered outdoor facili- 
ties will be lighted for use around the clock. New and improved types of synthetic playing 
surfaces, will be developed. The traditional grass playing areas will give way to something 
better, safer, and easier to maintain. The routine maintenance will be automated, dispensing 
with the need for ground crews as we know them. 

In the area of teaching sports skills, radical changes will gradually evolve. Automated 
teaching aids and automated instructional materials will change the traditional role of the 
physical education teacher. We will see a hierarchy of specialists with the thinkers and re- 
searchers at the apex of the pyramid. Even at the practitioners level (currently the activity 
teachers) we will have a two or three-leveL hierarchy, such as master teacher, teacher tech- 
nician or apprentice, and technologist. Other specialists will also emerge. One important new 
specialist will be the clinical diagnostician and leisure counselor. His role will be to review the 
data secured by computer systems of the physical anci, medico I appraisal given of each student. 
The counselor will outline recommended activity |>rograms for the student to follow. The stu- 
dent will then report to the desired activity station scheduled by a cornputer system. The sta- 
tion will be manned by the master teacher or one of his assistants. Fundamental skills instruction 
will be programed in such a way that the student can teach himself with a minimum of teacher 
interference. Instant replays of skills the student practices will be shown and compared auto- 
matically with the best known methods of execution. Organized classes in skills will be con- 
ducted in much the same way. 

Individual exercise programs will be designed by the computer systems according to an 
individual's needs based on the appraisal reported by the computer. Progress can be checked 
by the computer. Individual exercise programs will not only be "respectable" but absolutely 
essential. But perhaps we may find a biochemical pill or electronic substitute for the physio- 
logical values of exercise. Biomedical and space research will expend considerable efforts in 
this direction. 

Our whole system and ideals of individual freedom will probably change markedly. Areas 
of freedom we now consider essential may be discarded and whole new areas of individual 
freedom emerge. Our philosophy of sports and ethics in sports competition may have to 
undergo a radical change. Certainly, the computer systems will introduce problems of ethics 
in sports competition that we have never even dreamed of up to this point. Of one thing I feel 
sure: it will no longer be appropriate to draw comparisons between the ancient Roman civili- 
zation and our own, because not only are the cultures radically different, but even people 
may be basically different. Perhaps even the very basis of human nature (psychologically, 
mentally, emotionally, spiritually) will be changed in our computer age. 
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Examples of Cybernetics in Education 

Sounds incredible? Yes. Impossible? No. Granted these developments will not occur tomor- 
row. But already, preliminary evidence indicates that the whole face of education will change 
and physical education will also, if you don't believe it, let's turn to very recent developments 
reported in EDUCOM, the bulletin of the interuniversity Communications Council. An article on 
a projected Health Sciences Information Center (HSIC) describes such a system. 

The HSIC program would be housed in an appropriately designed building. This building 
should be connected by telephone lines, cooxiol cables and/or o microwave receiver ond 
transmitter, locoted on the roof, with oil the buildings of the heolth science colleges, with 
the university hospitols> with the university librory, ond with the university's generol televi- 
.sion and radio studios. All offices, classrooms, conference rooms, experimental rooms, ond 
lobpratories in the building should hove telephone ond coaxial cable outlets for connecting 
computer terminols. Numerous student or faculty correls would be located throughout the 
building. A simple desk ond choir would be the most common type of carrel ot first. Later 
these moy be converted to one or more types of automated correls — prefobricoted modular 
soundproof booths equipped with typewriter remote computer terminals, modified TV screens 
or cothode roy tubes with pencil lights ond/or microform readers." 

The HSIC program would make possible many things on an automated basis such as con- 
ventional library services, transmission of copies of documents by long distance xerography or 
telefacsimile process, storage and retrieval services, lists of citations and of references, an 
on-demand bibliography on any biomedical topic, and sets of abstracts. It would even edit 
bibliographies and reference lists, make available translation service, provide audiovisual 
materials. 

An individual student could see or heor TV or rodio tapes in correls whenever he wishes. 
HSIC would contain numerous single or one large multiple outomatic television tape deck, 
with multiple tope-reoding heods, so thot several students might view different ports of the 
tape ot the same time. It would be copable of being operoted from remote terminols like 
those in student correls/ 

The computers in such a center can be programed for tasks like the following; ''calculate; 
solve problems; display, manipulate, and organize data; administer academic and psychologi- 
cal tests; and perform many other such cognitive aspects of medical and dental diagnosis and 
prognosis." They can help "in Interpreting electrocardiograms and electroencephalograms; 
reading X-rays; relating laboratory findings to diagnosis; taking medical histories; evaluating 
differential diagnoses and prognoses; and determining, from hospital records, age, sex, race 
and other factors related to the Incidence of disease." 

HSIC would connect the mojor time-shoring computer to smoll sotellite computers in re- 
mote loboratories which could monitor voriobles in experiments ond calculote doto contin- 
uously. Such a sotellite could deliver inputs to tissues. The choracter of these inputs could 
be determined by colculotions bosed on outputs from the tissues received by the sotellite In- 
stants before. An experimenter could, with on on-line computer, quickly colculat^ whot ronge 
of some input voriobles elicits changes thot interest him, ond then limit inputs to thot ronge. 
The computer could olso prepore ond disploy to potients stimulus moteriols for behaviorol 
studies which could vory greotly in chorocter and could be flexibly modified. As soon as out- 
put doto were obtolned, the computer could onolyze them ond put them into proper formot 
for publicotion.^ 



"Jomes G. Miller, "A Heolth Sciences Information Center and How o University Might Design Its 
Own," EDUCOM, I, No. 6 (September, 1966), 3-4. 
'/bid., p. 2. 
%iU, p.3. 
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Among the tasks a computer can do more efficiently are ^^keeplng student records; carrying 
out personnel actions; maintaining personal records; purchasing equipment; controlling in- 
ventory;and budgeting. An on-line computer can keep these records continuously updated, 
accurate, and immediately accessible/' 

MEDLARS (Medical literature Analysis and Retrieval System) is showing what can be done to 
speed up the job of reproducing medical literature. A linotype operator sets type at the rate 
of -45 words per minute. GRACE (Graphic Arts Composing Equipment) handles 3.600 words 
per minute which has* decreased the time for getting the monthly /ndex Medicus printed from 
twenty-two days to five days. Yet, this is but a snail's pace by computer standards. 

ERIC (Educational Research Information Center) has stored and made available thousands 
of research reports on filmed microcards that make available almost everything written about 
selected topics. 

The agency will begin computerizing Its indexes, a file It antlclpotes will grow by 10,000 
documents a year . . . the ERIC contents will be subject to rapid search and retrieval. 

WIthm a few years, then electronic information networks could make such materials in- 
sjonf.y accessible to scholars across the nation. Should a professor wish to consult ERIC, 
he would need go no farther (perhaps In his own office) than to the end of the network— a 
cornucopian console called a terminol. He could address the ERIC data bank from a 
typewriterlike keyboard, talk by voice channel with specialists at ERIC-central, look at a 
document on a television screen, receive an immediate copy by long-distance xerography. 
He might neither know nor care how or from where his requests were filled, any more than o 
motorist necessarily fathoms the working of an internal combustion engine. Nor would he be 
aware that, at the same moment, the network was being put to an assortment of uses. 

Students would watch and listen to, and ask questions of, an authoritative lecturer at a 
distant campus, while medical classes witness an unusual operation at a far-off hospital. 
Librarians would consult by teletype a centrally stored union catalogue, infarmotion scientists 
exchange computer programs, and researchers in many disciplines swap hand-written notes.^ 

Implications for Physicol Educotion 

What then are the Implications of futuristic Ideas and practices for physical education? 
There is currently a major development taking place In physical education that represents only 
a very small beginning but has enormous Implications for our future as a field of study. Taking 
place most opportunely at the dawn of the cybernetic age, this development is to moke 
physical education truly an academic field of study. Only two or three examples will illustrate 
the scape and direction of this movement. 

First, there is the effort to develop standardized tests that con be given elementary and 
secondary students ta determine their progress ar status in physical education. The tests will 
be prepared for distribution by the Educational Testing Service at Princeton. Arrangements 
hove already been mode. 

Secondly, there is the attempt to define the scope of physical education as on academic 
discipline ar field af study. For example, the "Design" Conference initiated by the American 
Academy of Physical Education hod this as Its primary focus and recent meetings of the 
Academy hove been devoted to this objective. The Big Ten physical education directors hove 
spent their lost three meetings concentrating on this question. A seed grant from CIC was 
obtained this post year ta moke preliminary plans far on enlarged and concerted effort ta 
search out, describe, and possibly publish the basic academic content of physical education. 
Already the Big Ten meetings hove seen innovative changes introduced In the doctoral pro- 
grams In the Big Ten universities. 

•'"Networks for Instant Information," EDUCOM, I, No. 7, (October, 1966), 3-4. 
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The age of specialization is upon us and some institutions ore moving ahead to accept the 
challenge. Specialization already developing is in exercise physiology, biomechanics/ history 
and philosophy of sports, motor learning and psychology of sports, administration. Un- 
doubtedly there will be more. This influence will and should filter down to our undergraduate 
professional programs. The hierarchy of personnel alluded to earlier in this presentation is 
beginning to emerge in its infancy. The next step will be a complete and drastic revision of 
the undergraduate professional programs. No longer will we be training only general prac- 
titioners, Granted/ the elementary and secondary teacher will continue to be our major 
products in the foreseeable future. But even their training must and will be changed. All will 
have a basic core of common preparation, but with an opportunity for preparation in depth 
in one or more specialties within our field. The master's programs must and will be changed 
from the general type of methods, curriculum, administration, principles courses to more 
specialized courses geared to the needs of the practitioners. Beyond the doctorate we will 
develop postdoctorate programs. 

NCPEAM S Role 

What should the NCPEAM be doing? Is our organization' needed today? Or have we out- 
lived our usefulness? There have been times when I have considered in my own mind whether 
or not we should continue as a professional organization. As of now, I am firmly convinced 
y^edo have a role, a most responsible one, to play. I do believe, however, that we need to 
reorganize some aspects of our operation in order to do our job more effectively. One sug- 
gestion might be to expand the Executive Council by adding the chairmen-elect to it. This 
v^ould help make for better continuity. Another might be to have each section form its own 
council to plan its activities. Such a group might include the ,past section chairman, section 
chairman, section chairman-elect, and section secretary. Time should be reserved for each of 
these groups to meet at our national meetings in order to plan the* succeeding year's activity. 
These councils should also do some long-range planning with each section working on a long- 
range project or two of a research nature. Perhaps the research emphasis should permeate 
each section. Certainly an obvious recommendation is the establishment of a president's 
committee on educational technology. The function of such a committee would be to search 
out information and keep our members posted on the latest developments. 

At this juncture, I feel some comments are necessary about our present intramural section. 
One problem plaguing us all is the relationship and status of intramurals in the NCPEAM. It 
v^as at the 1929 meeting that members of the Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges voted to advise the intramural directors that they would be welcome as members in 
• the Society. Some people now would prefer to cut them off. I think we need to keep the in- 
tramural people with us. Even though there are trends on some campuses to tear intramurals 
away from our field, the ties between us are still itrong. In cases where we have lost intra- 
murals, we have nobody to blame but ourselves, intramurals in many places, even today, take 
a back seat to the professional and basic programs. We must in our own institutions make 
them full and equal partners. This means basically an identifiable intramural faculty and 
budget. It means that the physical education directors and deans must insist that their intra- 
mural faculty participate in the meetings of NCPEAM. It means that the intramural people 
must provide energetic leadership within our Association. 

Conclusion 

As we look ahead into the future, we should not become overly concerned about the past 
and reluctant to leave behind the *^good old days." The following quote from Alice Mary ' 
Hilton speaks to this point in a most telling way. 
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Let it be understood thot I hove^ no potlence with end do not intend to join the deplorably 
increosing number of intellectuols ond pseudo-intellectuols who pride themselves in their 
"Itberol" educotion ond use it, sitting in their oir-conditioned houses, dointHy to shudder 
at the "crudeness" of technology ond the '*co!dness" of science. Their heorts bleed profusely 
for humonlty, for mon's inhumonity to mon, ond porticulorly, for mon's suffering ot the hond 
of the mochine. They ore eoger to find the lost porodise thot hos never existed ond to restore 
the 5/o/us-quo-/ho/-never.wos. They prottle rother incoherently of the virtues of o post oge 
when humon beings were free ond could live "noturoi" lives. They bitterly forget thot the 
"noturol" cycle meons rising ot four o'clock in the morning on long, hot summer doys, re- 
tiring ot four o'clock in the ofternoon on bitter cold winter eves; thot it meons that there 
is no light otoll after the sun goes down, becouse few con offord to light o condle even on 
holy doys.** 

In the history of American education, our system has concentrated its efforts upon, preserving 
our cultural heritage and passing it on to succeeding generations. Too often in the past, our 
schools have been the conservers while the publics have been the innovators. In the future, the 
schools will be forced into a far more active innovative role. This is how I see the primary role 
of the NCPEAM. As a comparatively small and cohesive group of college physical educators we 
are well equipped to play an innovative leadership role in our profession. We should be in the 
forefront pointing the way. As a profession we should not be entering the future by the sid_ 
door or be dragged in the front door as an afterthought. We should be doing our part to 
make a bold front-door entrance into the fantastic era ahead. I think the NCPEAM can con- 
tribute immeasurably to our profession by playing this kind of a leadership role. We have the 
qualified people who have the ability, interest, and professional know-how to do this task. 
With your imagination, dedication, zeal, and hard work, we can, we must, we will succeed. 

In closing, I would like to refer to some remarks of O. Meredith Wilson in his keynote address 
at the recent annual meeting of the American Council on Education. He emphasized two propo- 
sitions that lie at the heart of the educational enterprise. 

1. Eoch new generotlon of men begins with o long heodstort over ony of its predecessors. 
Todoy's mon tokes for gronted, os he uses them, o host of very sophisticoted tools ond in- 
stitutions, ond he occepts cosuolly the boon of o rich ortistic inheritonce loid up in store 
for him by severol millenio of pointers, composers, outhors, historions, ond philoso- 
phers. . ., weok or strong, beoutiful or oppolling, the late twentieth century civilizotlon 
is compounded from corporote structures, technicol skills, scientific knowledge, ond ortistic 
treosures so rich os to moke unquestioned the long heodstort with which tomorrow's . . . 
students con begin. 

2. However rich the culturol herltoge moy be, eoch new child must stort from the 
beginning— on exciting, tovoble, vulnerable, innocent ond uniformed, helpless bundle of bio- 
chemistry. And eoch must moke the full journey from complete Ignoronce to knowledge. For 
him OS on indivlduol, the richness of our culture moy meon thot It Is more promising, more 
exciting, more worthwhile to moke the journey from Ignorance to knowledge. But It also 
means thot he has farther to travel. ... We hove Improved the speed, the comfort and the 
security on almost every other rood. But on the rood from ignorance to knowledge we hove 
little more help to offer than was available after man first mastered the art of writing. We 
hove extended the length of the education rood. Increased the time required for the journey, 
perhaps enriched the scenery available on the way, but each new child of , the twentieth cen- 
tury sets out to moke the trip psychologically os alone, and technically os ill equipped os 
was Alexander, son of Phillip, and we provide him os guides, teachers n'a better equipped 
with the'technicol mastery of the art of teoching thon wos Aristotle.' 



''Hilton, op.ci/., pp. 13-14. 

'O. Meredith Wilson, ''Teach Me and I Will Hold My Tongue," Keynote Address, Annual Meeting, 
American Council on Education, October 13, 1966. 
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For myself, I fully believe thpt Wilson s assessment of the art of teaching is the one area of 
education in which the cybernetic age that we are just beginning will force and assist in dra- 
matic changes. Herein lies our opportunity. If we have the wisdom, foresight, coujage, and 
willingness to take advantage of this challenge, then without question those who follow us will 
see a better tomorrow. 

i; 



Presentation of the Academy Citation 
for Quality of Publication to the 
National College Physical Education 

Association for Men^ 

ELWOOD CRAIG DAVIS 
San Fernando Valley State College 



Membership in the National College Physical Education Association for Men has been 
studded with valuable experiences for me. The two-way traffic of exchanging viewpoints in 
meetings has been rewarding and challenging. The condensed reports of the committees, 
orally presented before the proceedings come to our doors, frequently have added to my 
modest store of information. And, being able to talk directly with the committee chairmen has 
helped push a fellow out of the snug harbor of his specialty. 

) began coming to these annuol meetings thirty-eight years ago. Many is the time in the old 
days we boasted of far less than a hundred in over-all attendance. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the renewing of friendships is one of the most appreciated advantages of belonging to this 
Association? 

But another kind of experience opens the gate for my subsequent remarks. This organiza- 
tion provided a great many chances for me to learn and to work in this profession. It also gave 
leadership and encouragement that supported one's striving to make a worthy professional 
contribution. 

Recently, this group gave me a chance to work with Dr. Donna Mae Miller, Dr. Fred Roby, 
and others on the Quesf project. Later, the association lived up to its time-honored reputation 
and joined with NAPECW in financing and otherwise supporting the Quesf publication. 

There is a bit to be added here. It made all the difference to us during our efforts toward the 
achievement of one goal: to turn out a quality product. This added bit that proved so valuable 
was that this organization gave us complete freedom, following that old axiom of the pub- 
lishing game, "quality can be judged by, but it cannot be legislated by a committee." 

'NCPEAM member and former editor of Ouesf, Elwood C. Davis was presented a citation by the 
American Academy of Physical Education for his part in the publication of this journal. Dr. Davis, 
in turn, presented this citation to the NCPEAM for inclusion in the historical records of the Association. 
The repository for all NCPEAM records is the College of Physical Education Library of the University 
of Illinois. 

n 
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Then came the recognition by the American Academy of Physical Education as we closed 
out our part in the beginning years of Quest. 

Last year, NAPECW evidenced an -nterest in the Academy Citation given to Dr. Donna Mae 



(t is understandable, with my sense of debt to NCPEAM, that I would want the citation given 
to me to become a part of this group's archives, if it would care to have this recognition by 
the academy. 

With the help of Dr. Fred Roby and Dr. Art Weston suitable steps were taken. President Rich 
Donnelly brought negotiations to this final moment. 

This honor which is about to bo mine does not come without a sonse of personal loss. Per- 
haps it is this which makes this moment so personally valued. 

President Donnelly, members of the executive council, and members of this association, it is 
with pride that this academy citation for quality of production is passed on to you as a symbol 
of thi^ organization's assistance to the ind/v/dua/, and its interest and work in the broader 
arena of professional service. 



Miller. 
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i HISTORY Of SPORT 



Oral History — New Horizon 
for Physical Education 
and Sport Historians^ 

STRATTON F. CALDWELL 
San Fernando Valley State College 



Oral History, in spite of its recent and unprecedented popularity, is a subject on which 
American historians are astonishingly uninformed. (D. C. Swain) 

Man throughout the ages has attempted to chronlcie and portray in written records 
phenomena, institutions, and individuals altering, moving, and shaping the course af human 
experience. The interpretations made and meanings derived therefrom have varied in accord 
with what the narrator perceived and transcribed for posterity. The recording of past and 
present occurrences; the prediction of what may be ahead based upon understanding of the 
past, and the search for knowledge, meaning, and understanding are woven into the fabric 
of that which has been identified as history. 

As the historian investigates and analyzes past and present in order to identify threads 
that may provide insight into the future, he seeks to discover meaning and understanding, and 
attempts to reveal the truth. The importance of examining contemporary individual action in 
the search for truth has been emphasized by Page Smith in his treatise The H/sfor/an one/ 
History: 

Individuals in history achieve authenticity through their actions, and historians cannot 
arbitrarily deprive these lives of their meanings by judgments imposed long after the event. 
That we should ever have accepted any convention which held the contrary is monstrous. 

A limited, yet increasing amount of research investigating the history of sport and physical 
education has been focused upon the identification and examination of the ideas and actions 
of individuals who, presumably, have influenced the course of development of nineteenth and 
twentieth century sport and physical education. Don A. Veller, in a doctoral study of note- 
worthy people in health, physical education, and recreation, indicated that insufficient his- 
torical emphasis has been placed upon the contribution of contemporaries because of the 
scarcity of available information. D. B. Van Dalen, in an article written in 1959, pointed out 
that great leaders are passing from the scene before a record is made of their thoughts, be- 
liefs, and actions. 

An invitation to conduct research of this nature, dealing with sport and physical education, 
was tendered by historian Thomas Woody in 1947 when he stated that ^^institutions, move- 
ments, men and women associated with the development of play and physical education, are 
waiting for an historic interview." 

One kind of ^^historic interview" in twentieth century America has been identified as a com- 
ponent of oral history. This term was originated by Allan Nevins, DeWitt Clinton Professor 

'a bibliography may be obtained from the author upon request. 
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Emeritus of American History at Columbia University in 1948. He developed and inaugurated 
a systematized program for conservation of human experience and knowledge through tape 
recorded interviews, transcribed into written manuscripts and made available for interested 
scholars as primary source materials for^tudy. 

The concept of oral history has been identified by Nevins at varying times to mean "history 
in the deep freeze," "historical research among the living," and ^*a new method of preserving 
materials for history, and a very valuable one, rather than a new mode of writing it and inter- 
preting it." 

Richard Means has defined oral methodology in historical research within the context of 
data collection and use through the media of personal interviews, Vaughn Bornet as verbal 
recollection recorded and retained in transcribed form, and Charles Morrisey as "an effort to 
fill gaps in written records." 

Oral history has also been identified with such varied processes as the tape recording of 
speeches, forums, lectures, symposia, etc.; note taking during an interview; recorded inter- 
views conducted solely for personal research with source materials remaining in the re- 
searcher's personal possession; recordings used in the theater for stage effects, preservation 
of live performances, and acting cues; field recordings of anthropologists and ethnomusicolo- 
gists;the teaching of drama, speech, and foreign languages; and answering services utilizing 
the value of the tape recorder for business purposes. 

Gould Colman, former director of the Cornell University program in oral history, pointed 
out in a recent article that the term oral history (a) has been subject to confusion and misin- 
terpretation as originally developed by Allan Nevins, (b) is really not "oral" or "history," 
and (c) should be understood, accepted, and utilized according to its generic meaning. He 
feels that the typed manuscript derived from the tape recorded interview is not to be con- 
fused with history, but merely exists as primary source material for some interested scholar. 
In reference to the term oral history, Colman suggests: 

Nonetheless, in spite of its inodequocies, the term hos become generic. Since orol history 
is now port of our longuoge it seems odvisoble to moke its meoning cleor by limiting its op- 
piicotion to coses in which the toped record is tronscribed ond mode ovoiloble to other 
reseorchers. 

Elizabeth Rumics, former transcriber for the Oral History Research Office at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has also helped to clarify the meaning of oral history by suggesting that oral history 
not be identified with such phenomena as tape recorded lectures, forums, and addresses: 

... the former creotes new sources through the more spontoneous, personol, multitopicol, 
extended norrotive, while the lotter utilizes sources in o more formol mode for o specific 
occosion. 

The need for more systematic methodology and organized program efforts designed to 
capture and retain "living history" has become clarified in this age of "communication revo- 
lution." Oral historians Louis Starr, Doyce Nunis, and Elizabeth Dixon all view rather pes- 
simistically the development and availability of personal memoirs and documents in a period 
characterized by computer technology and verbal communication. They point out that the 
disappearance of extensive, intimate, revealing letters, personal diaries, and travel journals 
pose real problems. Doyce Nunis gloomily predicts that in the future "we shall have naught 
but telephone bills; travel journals on the back of ticket envelopes and the stubs of airplane 
(or rocket) tickets!" 

Oral history, thus, can play an important role for man by extending and enriching the 
reservoir of human knowledge about the immediate past and present for scholars of the fu- 
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tu re. Oral history projects not only fill historical "holes" in extant records, but actually create 
new possibilities for historical research as documents come into existence for the first time. 
New documents are the joint creations of the probing historian-interviewer and memoirist; 
they reflect the historian's ability to question searchingly and probe in depth and breadth for 
new meanings and relationships within the memoirist's past experience, as well as the ability 
of the memoirist to speak freely and frankly for posterity. 

Bruce Cotton, a member of the Oral History Endowment Committee at Columbia University, 
points out that as new primary source materials for historical research studies are being 
created, the significance of such endeavors has not been recognized and supported financially 
by large foundations which invest enormous sums of money in educational enterprises. 

The development of oral history collections in the United States from the modest beginning 
at Columbia University in 1948 through 1965 is evident in the recent publication Oral History 
in the United States, a result of the first nationwide survey of oral history materials con- 
ducted by the Oral History Research Office of Columbia University. The survey indicates that 
there are over seventy-five collections of materials in existence in thirty-seven states, and 
the original oral history collection at Columbia University has increased from twenty-one per- 
sons interviewed and 3,144 pages of manuscript completed in 1948-1949 to 1,529 completed 
interviews and 224,045 pages of manuscript amassed in 1964-1965. - 

The scarcity of articles and publicity relating to oral history projects in sport and physical 
education indicates in all probability that the tremendous development of resource materials 
in other fields is not occurring within these areas. The author of this paper is in the process of 
attempting to determine the extent of existing oral history projects encompassing sport, play, 
and physical education materials and the emphasis, focus, and support for such endeavors. 
Available information indicates that extant oral history materials span an incredible multitude 
of topics ranging from emphasis upon special projects, to aspects of International, national, 
district, state, local, or regional history, biography, and autobiography — or combinations of 
any of these. 

An example of the diversity of topics encompassed in an oral history program in the field 
of sport and physical education is cited in a recent article in the Journal of Health, Physical 
fducafion. Recreation, entitled "Speaking to the Future" by Mariana Trekell, director of the 
Oral History Research Office in the Graduate Department of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Trekell indicates that the focus of the Illinois oral history program will 
be upon fourteen persistent problems relating to sport and physical education. The problem 
areas were identified as values or aims, political influence, nationalistic influence, economic 
influence, religious influence, instructional methodology, professional preparation, bodily 
health, women's role, dance, leisure, amateur, semiprofessional, and professional sport and 
progress. 

Oral history projects vary in terms of procedures and techniques utilized within the program. 
Generally, selected individuals or groups are interviewed, a tape recording is made of the 
reminiscences, and the tape is transcribed into a typewritten manuscript. 

The concept of the interview has been much discussed by oral historians and they generally 
agree that within the interview situation resides the heart and potential success of oral his- 
tory projects. The historian-Interviewer should be thoroughly familiar with relevant primary 
and secondary source materials prior to each interview, so that he can question in detail for 
di^pth and breadth, attempting to extract as much factual data from the memoirist as pos- 
sible. Actually acquiring personal papers, diaries, correspondence, etc. of the respondent 
prior to the interview, if the memoirist will do so, enable the historian-interviewer to 
function more effectively and efficiently. Preparing a chronological or topical outline or nar^ 
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rativc beforehand may help to ''jog" a memory into recall when unstructured rambling will 
elicit no such response. 

The environment for interviews should be comfortable, allowing the respondent to feel at 
ease, free from interruptions and appointment demands as well as threat, hostility, boredom, 
cr any adverse value judgments rendered explicit by an unperceptive interviewer. An atmo- 
sphere conducive to candor and honesty appears to be essential for interviewing success. 

There are various ideas about formal training of interviewers for oral history projects. 
Elizabeth Dixon of the University of California at Los Angeles oral history program stresses 
empathy for people in interviewing, rejecting a "technique" or strict journalistic method per se, 
and Elizabeth Mason, acting director of the Oral History Research Office at Columbia Uni- 
versity, states that "we have never put together a manual of interviewing do's and don'ts, 
preferring to train the interviewers on the job as we go along/' Colman, on the other hand, 
feels a forma) training program could be beneficial utilizing the extensive interviewing ex- 
perience and knowledge of individuals in the social sciences. 

it has been suggested that supporting documents be gathered from the memoirist in order to 
check the reliability and validity of human memory and extend the dimensions of document 
utility as well as securing the questions asked by historian-interviewers and bibliographies of 
primary and secondary source materials used in preparation for interviews. 

There appear! to be merit in seeking out for interview purposes those individuals who have 
been lesser actors or observers in the great dramas of history, rather than those principal 
players who have published extensively and whose ideas and actions are well documented and 
known. The most judicious time to interview players would seem to be while the event is occur- 
ring or as soon after as possible in order to keep the tenuousness of human memory under 
control. 

The actual taping in the field is done with a Wollensak T-1500 portable tape recorder by 
University of California at Los Angeles historian-interviewers; another recorder with a foot 
control allowing starting, stopping, and reversing action [Tanberg or Uher tape recorders] is 
used for transcription purposes. There are approximately thirty pages of transcript for each 
hour of recorded tape, and an experienced typist can transcribe about five pages per hour or 
one hour of recorded tape in six working hours, while a skilled editor will cover approxi- 
mately ten pages of transcript per hour. 

The typewritten transcript is generally an exact replication of what is on the tape. A phi- 
losophy of emending or editing voiced by Colman who states that "the transcriber shall make 
the transcript reflect what is on the tape" is reinforced by Dixon: 

We retain the interviewee's syntax as much as passible — even the swearing and bad 
grammar, for how else is his portrait to be true? We edit for continuity, either topological 
or chronical; for proper spelling; for punctuation; for paraphrasing; and for clarity — 
ambiguous statements, or those moments when he might say "this long" or "this high." We 
simply bracket the correct figure. 

After the editing is completed the transcript is given to the respondent for approval or 
correction; changes are then incorporated into the transcript and it is generally given a title, 
separated into chapters, indexed for proper names and/or subjects or areas mentioned, 
bound in some fashion, catalogued in the library, and deposited and used according to the 
wishes of the memoirist. 

The respondent essentially controls the use and availability of his resource materials in a 
particular collection. The University of California at Los Angeles oral history program uses 
two contractual forms, allowing the memoirist publication rights over a stipulated length of 
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time with reimbursement going to the university for operational expenses incurred during the 
project or giving the university publication privileges with royalties going to the respondent. 
Regardless of the contractual agreement, the written consent of the university librarian must 
be obtained before any material can be quoted by an individual doing research. 

Four copies of each individual's memoirs are made at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, with the original copy going to the Department of Special Collections in the library, 
the second to the Bancroft Library at the University of California at Berkeley, the third to the 
respondent, and the fourth being retained by the. Oral History Office at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

In the Oral History Research Office in the Graduate Department of Physical Education at 
the University of Illinois, a "restriction form'' is given to the memoirist, allowing each in- 
dividual to decide when the primary source material collected will be open and available for 
scholarly study. 

At Columbia University the material remains the property of the memoirist, with the univer- 
sity acting as its custodian and trustee. Completed memoirs are deposited in the special col- 
lections department of the library and no interlibrary loans or photoreproduction is permitted. 
Memoirs at Columbia University are classified into four categories: (1) open to credentialed 
scholars, (2) open for scholarly use but permission to quote or cite must be obtained, (3) 
written permission is required from the memoirist, and (4) closed, as memoirs are unavailable 
at the time. 

Because of expense and space limitations, as well as some doubt about the worth and 
utility of the actual tape recorded memoir itself for research purposes, only a small portion of 
five or ten minutes duration of the original tape is retained in order to preserve vocal de- 
livery, emphasis, and quality of such "living history." 

The problems confronting newly organized oral history projects and those rather firmly 
established have been detailed at some length by various oral historians. The funding of such 
projects seems to appear as the problem of greatest magnitude. Allan Nevins indicates that 
"even a sternly economical but efficient office" costs forty thousand dollars a year at Columbia 
University and costs are on the increase. The program at Columbia, however, is the oldest, 
largest, and most extensive in the United States. 

The scope of an oral history project will, in all probability, be determined largely by the 
ability of such a project to secure money for its inception and continuation over the years. 
Factors to be taken into account in such a venture would include space for location and storage 
of an oral history project, administrative services and salary, clerical salaries, and equipment 
and supplies. Gould Colman has suggested that the three best sources for funding the essential 
"operational requirements" of an oral history project would be — 

. . . the library; a special endowment fund such as the one which Columbia's Oral History 
Research Office is currently seeking; and the budgets of colleges whose faculty use the 
technique. 

Perhaps in the near future foundations granting large sums of money for research purposes or 
governmental agencies at some level will become interested enough in this kind of long range 
venture to seriously consider supporting such projects. 

There is concern at present about the great proliferation of oral history projects and the 
fact that so much historical source material may be amassed that historians will be over- 
whelmed and unable to deal with it meaningfully. The fact, also, that many contemporary 
historians are either ignorant of the wealth of resource material available or choose not 
to utilize it remains a consideration of import. Donald Swain feels that "specialists in the 
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recent period of American history^ in particuiar, must learn how to utilize the source materials 
already available through the various oral history projects/' 

The inability to gain access to much contemporary data of historical value is a fact prac- 
ticing historians are well aware of. Documents classified for security reasons are simply un- 
available to scholars, and may be for an indeterminable length of time. Since the authors of 
such documents are nof unavailable, however, the oral history method appears to be of great 
potential value in matters of concern to many. 

The willingness or reluctance of individuals to speak candidly about personal or political 
matters is another problem of special relevance in today's headlines. The current "Manchester 
controversy" involving a conflict of interests and rights between Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy and 
author William Manchester over the proposed publication of his book The Death of a Presideni 
illustrates the significance of tape recorded interviews and the question of rights and respon- 
sibilities inherent in the use of such material. 

Lewis Atherton has identified another concern about oral history collections in an article 
entitled "Western Historical Manuscripts Collection — A Case Study of a Collecting Program." 
Atherton submits that decentralization of manuscripts and collections in repositories will 
strengthen historical scholarship inasmuch as dissemination of materials will make it less ex- 
pensive for scholars to travel to distant locations in order to pursue historical research. 

An attempt has been made recently by oral historians throughout the country to examine the 
problems, meanings, uses, techniques, standards, goals, and future directions of oral history 
projects in the United States. The First National Colloquium on Oral History in the United 
States, sponsored by the oral history program of the University of California at Los Angeles 
library, was held at Lake Arrowhead, California, from September 25 to September 28, 1966. 
The purpose of the colloquium was explained in the program in the following manner: 

This will be a working callaquium designed to better define the functions and abjective 
■af aral histary and ta establish a permanent and praductive relatianship amang thase wha 
are respansible far its develapment thraughaut the United States. ^ 

As a result of the colloquium on oral history, a .steering committee was established for the 
formation of a national organization in this field. Another result of the colloquium will be a 
publication made available in the near future from the Oral History Program Office at the 
Umversity of California at Los Angeles devoted to the four day colloquium. 

In the field of sport and physical education, recent NCPEAM annual proceedings have high- 
lighted the words of a historian who felt oral history to be a particularly suitable endeavor 
relative to sport history and to the need for training sport historians, proposing an under- 
graduate curriculum for preparation of sport historians, developing a graduate program 
emphasizing history of sport, and emphasizing the initiation and implementation of a program 
for sport historians. Recent articles in the Research Ouarfer/y, the Journal of Health, Physical 
Edocaiion and Recreation, and the Physical Educator, as well as personal correspondence 
with the director of a university graduate program in physical education in which seven mem- 
bers of the faculty have expressed interest in sport and physical education history, indicate 
a growing awareness of and interest in oral history projects. 

In the September 1966 issue of the Journal of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
AAHPER historian Bruce Bennett and AAHPER archivist Mabel Lee have presented guidelines 
for the collection and maintenance of archival materials and suggestions for the revitilization 
of the functions of state, district, and division historians. Archival emphasis, logicaF/y, is upon 
acquisition of written documents; but couldn't this also be a time for oral history projects to 
fill the gaps in our historical knowledge of sport and physical education and a time for 
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creation of new historical source materials? The working committees (coordinating archives 
committees) suggested in the article could function at the national, district, and state level to 
stimulate historical research, the acquisition of historical and archival materials, and the 
creatfan of new source materials. 

Change, progress, and innovation in oral history projects throughout the United States 
suggest some tentative ideas worthy of examination by those persons particularly interested 
in contemporary historical developments in sport and physical education: 

1. The establishment of some form of working relationship among those individuals con- 
cerned with the development of oral history projects in sport and physical education would 
be desirable in order to facilitate the exchange of project ideas, avoid project duplication 
and overlapping, and stimulate additional historical research and publication. 

2. The development of a national organization of oral historians — a possible outcome of 
the First National Colloquium on Oral History — might provide a basis for identification of 
physical education and sport oral historians with an established national body. 

3. Now appears to be the time when systematic, clearly identified oral history projects 
should be investigated and initiated in order to record the ideas and actions of pioneer con- 
tributors, fast disappearing from the American scene, who are still available for a **historic 
interview." 

4. In time, perhaps, the publication of a guide dealing with sport and physical education 
materials ("Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States; National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collection") including archival collections, manuscripts, and oral history project 
memoirs could come to fruition. 

5. In the preface to the first edition of the Gateway fo History, Allan Nevins called for the 
establishment of a popular, monthly historical magazine ^^written for the multitude and not the 
learned few, and full of articles relating the past to the present." This drearri was ultimately 
fulfilled with the publication of American Heritage, 

In sport and physical education history is there not interest and room enough for another 
publication that could satisfy both the multitude and learned few? With the focus of the 
Journal of Health, Physical Educatior), Recreation essentially upon the cliniciar?,. the Research 
Quarterly upon experimental studies, and Quest upon a multitude of topics/is there not suf- 
ficient-research and scholarly interest, support, and justification for sucfif'qjn endeavor? (I)ral 
history projects could, in part, certainly stimulate and create new interest in historical research 
as well as the development of new source materials for research purposes. 

6. The recognition of and emphasis upon oral history research in the development and 
training of physical education and sport historians particularly concerned with contemporary 
history would seem to be most important. Saul Benison, in an article entitled ^^Reflections on 
Oral History," suggests that a major contribution of oral history research will come when 
history departments utilize this methodology to train historians. 

Saul Benison envisions a program in which students prepare primary and secondary source 
materials for interviews conducted by the instructor. The students then read parts of the 
transcribed interview, listen to the taped record and critically evaluate the interviewer's 
methodology and materials secured from the students' research endeavors. If possible, the 
memoirist is brought to the class for direct requestioning and reexamination by the students. 

7. In oral history projects following the belief that the typed manuscript, not an original 
reel of tape, is the end product to be utilized in research efforts, a limited portion of the orig- 
inal tape will usually be retained to capture the feel and quality of the memoirist's voice. Per- 
haps videotaped recordings of an individuaTs physical appearance, gross personality 
manifestations, and speaking characteristics could be imprisoned on tape for future genera- 
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tions to see as well as hear* This might be a most fruitful way of acquainting those of the pres> 
ent with the "living past." 

8. The use of microcard or microfilm reproduction of oral history memoirs might facilitate 
the dissemination and use of resource materials, cost allowing. 

In conclusion, let me cite from an interesting book entitled The Future as History, in which 
the author, Robert Heilbroner, talks about the human condition and inertia: 

Because we live in a time of great change, and because our philosophy of optimism makes 
us expectant of and receptive to change, we may overlook a deeply important aspect of 
human development. . . . |that| people tend to repeat and continue their ways of life as 
long as it is possible for them to do so. 



A History of Physical Education 

in the YMCA 

ELMER L. JOHNSON 
California State College at Fullerton 



Physical education in the YMCA when viewed in its proper historical perspective is marked 
as the most influential variant in the history of the American YMCA. Probably no other feature 
so largely affected its public image, expectancy, and relationship with youth. 

During its early formative years (1851-1870) the American YMCA was a somewhat amor- 
phous movement groping about for a pattern suited to the unique social and religious climate 
of this era. Early YMCA efforts to attract young men into Association^ work through primarily 
evangelistic approaches were only partially successful. Specific adaptations were made to 
meet certain social, spiritual, and intellectual needs of young men alone and adrift in large 
cities away from the stabilizing influences of the home. Physical education, when first intro- 
duced into YMCA work,' was not always accepted as a legitimate" function of the Association. 
Once existing prejudices against physical education had been overcome it became one of the 
most popular and distinctive features of YMCA work. As a Christian agency, the YMCA was 
one of the first social agencies of its kind to grasp the significance of the unique role that 
physical education might play in achieving institutional objectives. Many factors have in- 
fluenced the growth and development of physical education in the United States. Among them 
the YMCA, because of its interest and concern for the health needs of young men, has contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of the ideals, principles, and practices which undergird cur- 
rent programs in health education and physical education. 

Purpose of Study 

The purposes of this study were (1) to trace the historical development of YMCA physical 
education in the United States, (2) to interpret and evaluate the factors which affected this 
development, and (3)- to determine the unique functions of YMCA physical education and its 
major contributions to American life. 

'Afederotion of YMCAV 
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This study was bosed primarily upon source materials located in the YMCA historical li- 
brary on the campus of Whittier College, including the minutes, proceedings, yearbooks, and 
official publications of the YMCA, supplemented by conferences and correspondence with 
men who have bean associated with the movement for many years. 

Summary of Findings 

The YMCA has i*s origin in 1844 in London, where a group of young men banded together 
for a prayer meeting under the direction of George Williams. It spread into England, Canada, 
and the United States as an extension of the Protestant Reformation. As ecrly as 1860 the 
YMCA passed a resolution which stated that "the establishment of gymnasiums is desirable 
and expedient, provided they be in all cases under the exclusive control of such associations 
as adopt the feature." 

In 1869 "well-appointed" gymnasiums, were dedicated by the Washington, D.C., San Fran- 
cisco, and New York associations. Early programs in physical education consisted primarily 
of heavy weight-lifting and dangerous acrobatic stunts led by self-appointed directors who 
came from private gymnasiums and circus troupes residing in the area. The official boards 
of the YMCA sensed that these men would eventually subvert the YMCA from achieving its 
evangelistic purposes. For this reason, many association leaders became doubtful as to the 
propriety of sponsoring a program that **p°n^6''®^" ^n'v needs of the body, while such 

men as Robert McBurney, secretary of the Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street Association 
in New York, and Robert J. Roberts of the Boston Association defended physical work as an 
integral aspect of the established program of the YMCA. 

Puring the early seventies Roberts, a young model for Rimmer's art school and a weight- 
lifter of considerable fame, volunteered his services as the "gymnasium superintendent" of the 
Boston Association. Through his splendid example, Roberts did much to Christianize the work 
of the gymnasium. His health talks and simple dumbbell'drills became the guide for YMCA 
physical directors for forty years. 

Luther Halsey Gulick, the most dynamic and controversipl figure to enter YMCA physical 
work, established at Springfield College a training program for physical directors which 
ultimately had far-reaching effects upon other teacher training institutions. Gulick led in 
matters of athletic reform as he constantly sought to preserve the American ideal of amateur 
sports. He was one of the prime forces in the development of the playground and recreation 
movement in the United States. His ideation of the all-round man led him to devise the mind- 
body-spirit triangle, which was later adopted by the YMCA as symbolic of its program. 

The m'ajor contributions of the YMCA to the general field of physical education fall into the 
following categories: 

1. Afhhtks. (a) Was responsible for introducing basketball, invented by James Naismith of 
Springfield College in 1891; volleyball, invented by William Morgan of the Mt. Holyoke 
YMCA in Massachusetts in 1895; and team ball, as well as numerous other games of lesser 
importance, (b) Let in matters of athletic rf-/orm and gave wise direction in the development 
of codes of ethics, statements of principles, and the establishment of sound practices in the 
field of athletics. 

2. Aquatics, (a) Led in the establishment of swirn^ning pools as an integral phase of physical 
education.- (b) Introduced "mass methods" of teac.iing swimming, (c) Established programs af 
life saving and water safety instructions, (d) Contributed to development and perfection of 
swimming pool operations, particularly with relation to filtration, chlorination, and bac- 
teriological testing, (e) Conducted "Learn To Swim Campaigns" for the general public, (f) Pro- 
moted aquatic institutes. 
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3. Healih Education, (a) let in the dissemination of health information thraugh lectures and 
pamphlets on exercise, bathing, rest, relaxation, and posture wark. (b) Established a rational 
program of simple exercise suited to the needs of the average performer, (c) Taught first aid 
through ''surgical lectures/' (d) Led in the development af an enlightened program in the field 
of social hygiene primarily directed toward the needs of adolescent boys and young men in the 
armed forces. 

4. Philosophy, (a) Gave early direction in the development of an American system of phys- 
ical education, (b) Assisted in the development .of the principles and procedures v/hich have 
been validated by contemporary practices. 

5. f?ecrea//on. (a) Organized rural playdays and sponsored special community events, (b) 
Organized athletic leagues in industrial areas, (c) Led in the camping mavement by establish- 
ing rambling clubs, overnight excursions, picnics, and organized camping, (d) Promoted ex- 
tention work in recreation far personnel of railraads, churches, and county jails, (e) Through its 
program of sports and games the YMCA secretary became one af the chief emissaries af the 
American way of life in foreign countries. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The YMCA achieved its unique status as a vital social force in American life through the 
strength of its Christian emphasis, its democratic ideals, its willingness ta pioneer in unex- 
plored areas af social service, and the dynamics af its physical education program. If the 
YMCA is to continue exerting influence in the years ahead, it must maintain a strong program 
of physical education, maintain its democratic ideals and its emphasis upon the Christian way 
of life, and continually seek new fields of human service. 



Johann C. F. Guts \Iuths' Contributions 

to Athletics 

NICOLAAS J. MOOLENIJZER 

California Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

Although the name Johann Christoph Friedrich Guts Muths will hove a familiar ring for most 
physical educators, it might be appropriate to review briefly some biographical notes. Guts 
Muths (1 759-1 839) lived in Germany during a period of history when man emerged from prac- 
tical servitude to the realization of his rights as on individual. When the philosophies of 
liberty, brotherhood, and equality finally hod become reality in France and the United States, 
his country still lived under the yoke of feudalism. Spurred on by the ideals of the American 
and French revolutions. Guts Muths sought for means to elevate his people from their physical 
and mental apathy. His main target became the refinement of his compatriots, whom he held 
responsible for the soft, decadent way of life of the upper classes and the misery of the living 
conditions of the poorer segment of the population. 

in order to re-establish individual pride and responsibility. Guts Muths introduced his 
natural method which in essence strove for a natural development of the individual as on entity 
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or totality. Deploring the over-emphasis on intellectual development, Guts Muths pressed for 
ample £hysical experiences. Although known as the great-grandfather of physical education 
anssLos-thfluformulator of the first methodical approach to purposely planned physical educa- 
tion. Guts Muths and his ideology have received very little attention in the professional 
literature of our country. This is not only regrettable but also surprising, since an analysis of 
his original methodology indicates many similar features which distinguish our current phys- 
ical education programs. 

The intent of this presentation, as the title indicates, is to limit the discussion of Guts Muths' 
activities to those which contributed to athletics. However, because Guts Muths, one of the 
early proponents of total and harmonious education, sought to integrate the various disci- 
plines rather than to separate them, it v^ill be necessary to deviate occasionally from this 
limiting topic. Guts Muths' philosophy of natural and harmonious education required that 
ail things taught should have a useful purpose in daily existence. Consequently ai! natural 
activities of daily life were worthwhile to teach and should, therefore, be incorporated in the 
curriculum. It follows naturally then that the physical education program must contain those 
activities that might be defined as athletics. This presentation is not concerned with the merits 
or shortcomings of athletics, nor with philosophies opposing or promoting athletics. Therefore, 
without any motive other than to facilitate this discussion, the term athletics has been applied 
to describe that part of the physical education program in which the competitive element is 
emphasized. 

It must strike most physical educators familiar with the biography of Guts Muths as extraor- 
dinary that a man, who as a child had been denied natural play activities with his peers 
and whose sole physical endeavors had consisted of climbing the roofs of the buildings on his 
father's property, chose as his main goal in life the reinstatement and safeguarding of man's 
physical development in the educational process. That this did not result in a purely theo- 
retical dedication on his part, as so often is the case, is evidenced by various descriptions 
which tell of the active part he took in the physical activities of his pupils. In order to be able 
to do so, he personally learned those activities he thought beneficial for youth but which he 
had not mastered at the time. So, for instance, valuing its wholesome activity, he learned to 
ice skate in later life. Convinced of the great importance which swimming had for healthful 
and practical living, he enrolled in a private course to master what was at that time still 
frowned upon as an almost immoral pastime. Intrigued by the practical and joyous possibilities 
of the snow activities practiced in the Scandinavian countries, he became the first to practice 
and introduce skiing in Central Europe. 

When beginning his career as teacher at the Philanthropinum in Schnepfenthal, he inherited 
from his predecessor a curriculum which consisted of the so-called Dessauer or German 
pentathlon, a combination of. the old **knightly exercises" and some "Greek gymnastics.' 
From this starting point Guts Muths developed the practical applications of his philosophy 
and theories of method on which he reported later in a series of publications. His knowledge 
of the classics, his ability to handle such modern languages as Italian and English, and his 
up-to-dateness with the findings of the medical world of his day enabled him to develop the 
first methodical approach to purposely planned physical education. Guts Muths the philan- 
thropist was very much distressed over the artificiality of his society and therefore introduced 
in his physical education curriculum those activities which he felt would restore to man his 
natural place in life. This desire for naturalness expressed itself, besides in the selection of 
activities, also in the choice of facilities and manner of performance. As practice place he 
chose the out-of-doors, adapting his choice of activity to the weather conditions, and, al- 
though in our eyes the conduct of the class might have appeared formal, he left the execution 
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of the activity very much to individual form and personal style. Reviewing some of the activities 
which made up his exercise material, we notice various forms of running, jumping, throwing, 
wrestling, climbing, balancing, lifting, carrying, pulling, bathing, swimming, and a large 
selection of games. Reflecting upon the nature of many of these activities, we should not be 
surprised that the obviously built-in characteristic ^^competition" soon was to become a strong 
.educational tool in the hands of this eminent educator. 

Another element that contributed to the competitive spirit which emanated from Guts Muths' 
program is the utilization of play and games. In his generic classification Guts Muths ranged 
these activities equally with the basic developmental activities. Although he had indicated 
clearly that games and play formed an inseparable part of his curriculum, circumstances pre- 
sented the inclusion of the games division in his first publication. Several years later it was 
published as a separate volume. It must be considered very unfortunate that this first approach 
to educational utilization of play and games could not be included in the Gymnasiik fur die 
Jugend, because as a result it took another century before piay was to be accepted as an 
educational means. 

The multifariousness of Guts Muths' creativeness might have been a deciding factor in the 
ready acceptance of his philosophy of physical education in Germany and abroad. Aside from 
his importance in physical education Guts Muths was also accepted as an authority in such 
other areas of education as geography and manual arts. For more than twenty years (1800- 
1820) he published an educational periodical, Bibliothek fur Padagogik, which, totaling 
fifty-three volumes, was considered the authoritative voice of education in Germany at that 
time. Moreover the boarding school at Schnepfenthal had an international student body and 
the bulletins published by the administration and the reports from parents and pupils helped 
to establish Guts Muths' fame. Beyond Germany's borders educators such as Young in Austria, 
Amoros in Spain and France, and Geuns in Holland adopted Guts Muths' method while in" 
numerous other countries his books and methods were pirated. Leading figures in politics, the 
arts, and education sought his company and advice; among them were the poet Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe and the later prominent physical educators Friedrich John and Adolph 
Spiesz. 

The competitive element in Guts Muths' method originally developed as a result of his 
conviction that physical education was a serious business which should be pursued methodi- 
cally and rigorously to obtain maximal benefit. Accordingly he emphasized achievement and 
devised objective methods for measuring such achievement. Many of the tests in running and 
jumping utilized by Guts Muths are in one form or another still administered in our programs. 
Other tests such as hanging by both hands for endurance (the record was eight minutes), 
lifting for endurance with outstretched arms or with the help of a weight machine especially 
devised by Guts Muths might appear to us humorous or questionable. Guts Muths developed a 
system of record keeping which included all the vital data about the performer and the per- 
formance, even including information about the weather conditions at the time of the per- 
formance. In his own teaching, he administered tests at regular intervals and kept a record 
of the progressive improvement of each student. He believed that this procedure fostered 
competition with one's self as well as with others and he encouraged that competitive spirit 
by giving awards to serve as incentives for greater effort. These records later became a 
source of local pride and school spirit, particularly when Gut& Muths in later publications 
challenged others to better them. For instance, after discussing the results of a swimming 
contest in Denmark, Guts Muths furnished the pool record of Schnepfenthal (approximately 
one and one-third mile in one hour and forty-five minutes by a fifteen-year-old boy) and 
issued the challenge to equal this mark. Well aware that his publications were read beyond 
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Germany's borders, this chaKenge must have been intended as an open invitation an an inter- 
national level. The results of these evaluation processes encouraged Guts Muths to continue 
his search for means to improve the performances of his pupils. Indications ore that no con- 
temporary data were available in the area of field and track. Guts Muths, therefore, turned 
to the then known records of the classics. Accepting that no true comparison could be at- 
tained, he found solace in the fact that the ancient Greeks were more mature and wore less 
clothing at the time of their performance than his charges. 

To increase the performance of his pupils and also in order to facilitate the administration 
of his tests. Guts Muths devised various kinds of equipment, among which were the high jump 
and pole vault standards. In the beginning, simplicity hod been the chief feature in his re- 
quirement for facilities and hod amounted to only few alterations and additions to the out-of- 
doors, his "gymnasium." During the years, however, the use of equipment became more 
fashionable although it did not compare with that designed by John. Even though Guts Muths 
still preferred to utilize that which nature hod to offer, descriptions of facilities and equipment 
became more detailed; requests for their standardization became more prevalent; and the 
schematic drawings of facilities, equipment, and technique grew in number. Guts Muths did not 
limit his attention to the refinement of facilities and equipment in order to improve per- 
formance. He was very much aware that increase of performance was not a result of material 
perfection alone but also depended on the improvement of technique and on personal 
dedication. 

The effect of Guts Muths' practical observations and the results of the physical perfor- 
mance tests were noticeable in each new publication through the thoroughness and increase of 
detail in the presentation of teaching method and technique for the various events of field and 
track OS well as for the contact sports and swimming. Concerned with the health and welfare 
of the participants, he provided for each event a series of safety rules which pertained to 
the conduct of the activity as well as to the construction of facility or equipment used. These 
safety rules included, besides organizational advice, suggestions for classification (according 
to height, weight, and ability), protective eq^/f^ment, attire ,_and practical hints to prevent 
sudden changes of bodily temperature. In his discussion on methods Guts Muths advised that 
the teaching should go from easy to the more difficult performances to induce gradual im- 
provement in proficiency and skill. He recommended starting at on easy level, such as jumping 
Over a low obstacle, or increasing endurance by gradually enlarging the distance. He noted 
that observance of the axiom "progress from easy to difficult" also tended to decrease ac- 
cidents and to prevent injuries. In his training rules for athletes he preached moderation and 
spoke out against the bod habits of smoking, drinking, and over-eoting. Since to Guts Muths 
athletics was a means ta combat the decadence of his day, a hardening device, he proposed 
that his athletes fallow a schedule of sufficient sleep; simple foods, preferably row vegetables; 
no spices; cold, nonalcoholic beverages; no smoking; bathing with cold water; light clothing; 
and on abundance of exercise in the open, regardless of weather conditions. 

Although the physical hardening of the individual was on important factor in Guts Muths' 
athletic program it was by no means the final goal. Guts Muths asserted that physical exercise 
and ploy necessarily promoted the development of the mind because participation in either 
would hardly be possible without assessing the mental faculties. He credited ploy in particular 
with being a stimulator for thought and imagination, a designer and engineer for schemes and 
plots, and a creator of techniques and tactics. To him it seemed inconceivable that ploy could 
be on empty activity, void of any purpose, or that gomes could be a purely physical activity 
without mental participation and direction. He sow in ploy one of man's most precious assets, 
creativity, and emphasized that the value of ploy lay in the opportunity to express this 
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creativity. Disenchqnted with the softness of his contemporaries whose sedentary play activities 
he regarded as a source of moral decay, Guts Muths advanced the values of vigorous play. Al- 
though he objected strongly to the moralizing righteousness of his day, he firmly believed in 
the rectitude and uprightness of good morals. In his estimation, control over bodily functions 
would contribute to faith and self-confidence of the individual, which in turn would lead to a 
good moral attitude. Guts Muths expressed his conviction that the competitive element in 
athletics was an important factor in the development of ethical practices. The desire to win, 
defeat, surpass, or conquer in a contest, feat, or performance by fair and honest means ac- 
cording to accepted rules and regulations was credited with the upgrading of moral conduct. 
He consequently believed that the qualities thus gained would carry over in later life and 
would make for better adherence to law and order and acceptance of one's fellow man. 

Living in a society where class distinctions were sharply marked Guts Muths envisioned a 
national unity without hemming class barriers. He regarded play and games as a social 
equalizer and noted that their practice in state supported schools and recreational facilities 
might promote common understanding and realization of the interdependency of all citizens. 
Implying that a well organized and consciously administered athletic program, supervised by 
qualified personnel would contribute greatly to the making of such society Gjjts Muths 
admonished: 

The young individual is polished tike a rack in the stream. It is always better ta have this 
happen saaner than later if artly the stream is nat palluted and muddy. Parents wha educate 
their children in an insular way in the smalt circle af the hame and keep them away fram the 
rest af the childrtn's warld, yaur intentians are gaad but yaur plan far educatian has surely 
been calculated wrangly; yau are tn danger af having absttnate, insufferable, inexperienced 
and averly sensitive descendants. 

How much importance Guts Muths attributed to the value of healthful competition may be 
shown by the fact that he suggested more than one hundred years before Coubertin that the 
Olympic Games be revived as "a means to guide the entire nation." In these revived Olympic 
Games he pictured the participation of young and old, men and women, who, each competing 
in their own division and on their own level, would vie in an honorable manner far victory, 
utilizing the Integrated forces of their physical and mental faculties. Asserting that the nature 
of a nation's pastimes were reflections of its notional character. Guts Muths pressed for phys- 
ical ploy in order that it might serve as a prophylactic for the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the future generation. 

Realizing that to ignore ploy in the school would not prevent children from seeking diversion 
and deploying that this might lead to undesired activities Guts Muths noted: 

Is it, therefare, nat mare intelligent toobsarb . . . physical exercises and recreatian into 
the system af educatian rather thanj o leave it ta the caprice af yauth? And set aut praper 
limits ta . . . [thase activities which are| . . . nat suitable far aur yauth at all . . . [and] 
. . . with which aur yauth wastes a large part af their best years. ^, . I say this particu- 
larly in reference ta adalescent yauth. ... 

Later, under the pressures of the political development in his own country Guts Muths felt 
obliged to compromise, and joining the ^^physicol fitness bandwagon" he published an 
adopted version of his Gymnasiik fur die Jugend. In retrospect it might be regarded unfor- 
tunate for the historical development of physical education that Spiesz, a Turner and follower 
of John, chose this adopted edition to develop a formqiistic program of physical education to 
be taught in the schools. 

Guts Muths admired America for its individualism, ruggedness, and competitive spirit and 
held this young nation out to his countrymen as on example to follow. It is ironic that Guts 
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Muths's ideals never reached our shares untarnished. Our first acquaintance with Guts Muths 
was made thraugh a plagiarized yersian af his first valume, Gymnastik fur die Jugend. The 
term versian has been utilized here purpasely, since the unknawn translator adapted the ang- 
inal treatise wherever it suited him thraugh deletiah, addition, and substitution in order to 
please his British readers. The American edition was o verbatim copy of this piracy. Our next 
contoct with Guts Muths again was an indirect one and reached us thraugh the formalized 
programs of the so-colled Turnen, which never gained full support in our country. Brownell 
ond Hogmon's question as to what might hove happened to American physicol educotion if 
GutsMuths's program rather thon John's system hod b»en introduced moy be o moot one but 
it certainly might moke for interesting speculation, particularly since the competitive element 
was already lodged so strongly in Guts Muths's approach to othletics. 



History of Sport Through the 

Media of Art 

MERLE A. ROUSEY 
Sacramento State College 



The bosic premise for this presentotion is the belief thot to be o liberally educated profes- 
sionol physicol educotor one ought to be ocquointed with the outstonding works of art relevont 
to one's professionol field. By works of ort I meon sculpture, painting, orchitecture, music, 
literoture, ond minor orts ond crofts — usuolly thought of os fine orts. I prefer the term 
"oesthetics" in ploce of the term **ort/' since it denotes the concept of beauty in oddition to 
the concept of works of ort. Under the cotegory of sport I refer to the subject matter defined 
generolly os othletics, gomes, contests, donee, sports, ploy, exercise, recreotion, omusements, 
entertoinments, diversions, ond postimes. 

Such works of ort which deol with the motif of sport constitute'' on identifioble body of 
unique historicol doto of o culturol noture which hos greot potentiol ocodemic volue to us os o 
profession. It odds o new dimension — oesthetics — ond fills o great gap in our preporotion of 
physicol educotors, since there hos been o comporotive lock of such culturol doto in the cur- 
riculum. The study of works of ort (oesthetics of sport) should provide some educotion of the 
emotionol ospect of mon; thot is, educotion of the nonrotionol os well os the intellectuol. 

In support of the need for, ond desirobility of, educoting our people in the oesthetics of 
sport, let us identify some of our problems: 

1. Our profession is constontly chorged with being nonocodemic; there is o continuol need 
to justify our stotus in higher educotion. We need to construct o better culturol imoge 
in order to improve our professionol stotus. 

2. As populotion increoses ond society becomes more complex, there will be on increosing 
need to unify the profession through common knowledge — including ortistic symbols. 
Thus, oesthetics con be o strong unifying sociol force. 

3. As internotionol contocts in sports multiply, there is o problem of unity because of 
longuoge barriers. Visual arts constitute o universal language in themselves. 
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4. As our society becomes more sophisticoted, the generol cutturol expectotions con- 
cerning our role os physical educotors wilt include the belief thot our people should 
hove o knowledge of, ond interest in, oesthetics of sport. 

5; We still hove the problem of the stereotyped imoge of the poorly educoted dirty-shirt 
physicol educotor looming in the minds of mony people. The effectiveness of ort in 
imoge-building ond ideol-setting hos been exemplified by religions throughout the 
v^orld OS well os through Modison Avenue odvertising. 

Among the mony significont focts ond trends which ore of further interest to us for specu- 
lotton ore the following: 

1. The AAHPER hoscreoted o Sport ond Art Committee. 

2. A notionol AAHPER convention wos held, with culture os the moin theme. 

3. The new Notipnol Poundotion for HPER lists os one of its four moin purposes: ^^To 
foster, develop, conserve, ond present ort forms which give expression to oesthetic 
volues ossocioted with the three fields.'' 

4. A Notionol Art Museum of Sport hos been creoted ond wilt be locoted in Modison 
Squore Gorden. 

5. There ore on Jncreosing number of speciol museums, holts of fome, ond foundotions, 
such OS the Olympic Museum, Boseboll Holt of Pome, Notionol Professionol Pootbolt 
Holl of Pome, Helm's Athletic Poundotion, ond mony oth^r similor institutions. 

6. Government ot oil levels is giving increosing recognition ond finonciot support to the 
orts. 

7. Sports lllusfrafcd is o powerful influence in the utitizotion of ort for the interpretotion 
of sport ond hos cloimed to commission more originol ort thon ony other similor 
institution. 

8. We ore constontly informed thot we ore in the midst of the greotest culturol explosion 
in the history of the world. 

9. There is o growing notionol concern for beouty in oil forms; its preservotion ond its 
creotion. 

10. We oppeor to hove reoched o level of civilizotion wherein mony people will hove the 
time for, ond the interest in, exploring oil levels of recreotive ond oesthetic oppreciotion. 

11. Anthologies of the literoture of sports ore increosing in number ond quolity. 

12. Color reproductions of oil kinds hove reoched o high level of excellence ond ovoilobil- 
ity; it seems reosonoble to suppose thot their excellence ond ovoilobility will be even 
greoter in the future. 

We con observe in the foregoing list some evidence of o sport-in-ort movement, plus greot 
potentiol for bringing sport in ort moteriols directly to students. 

These ortistic moteriols constitute o body of knowledge which records, interprets, ond 
evoluotes the worth of our activities, and, above oil, each serves os o form of historical docu- 
ment. Certainly, the quality of the original works of art is of o high level of excellence, since 
they represent creations of the great artists of oil times. 

There ore many ways, of course, to use these historical data. Certainly they may hove 
great value as supplementary material for any general course in the history of physical educo- 
tion or for more specific histories such os the history of baseball. They might also be grouped 
OS on aesthetics unit for courses with such titles os **Spart and Culture," **Sacialagy of Sport," 
^Thilosophicol and Cultural Poundotions," ^^Sport and Society," etc. 

After some beginning study, I hove come to believe, and so recommend to you, whot I 
believe will be the best organization of artistic materials for effective use in the'curriculum. 
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First, each department of HPER should create a sport and art museum or gallery within 
their present facilities. This can be done by displaying works of art (or good reproductions of 
works of art) on available walls. This will permit students to live with sport and art daily 
throughout their college career. 

Second, I believe every college and university should create an elective course wherein 
works of art which have to do with sports can be studied as cultural ends in themselves rather 
than as a means to understanding history. I further recommend a standard name for the 
course: "Aesthetics of Sport." The basic objectives of such a course would be cultural — that 
is, knowledge and interest in sport in art plus the refinement of thought, feeling, appreciation, 
taste, and imagination of the student. 

The content of this course should include selected belles-lettres. Examination of the literature 
will show that many famous authors are represented. They include Ernest Hemingway, Somerset 
Maugham, P. G. Wodehouse, Arthur Conan Doyle, Leo Tolstoy, Richard Llewellyn, William 
Faulkner, Jack London, Damon Runyon, Ring Lardner, Evelyn Waugh, Thomas Mann, Guy de 
Maupassant, Philip Wylie, Rudyard Kipling, James Thurber, Budd Schulberg, Richard Harding 
Davis, Paul Gallico, O. Henry, Victor Hugo, John Masefield, G. B. Shaw, etc. 

Many famous artists have worked with sport as their motif. Among these ore to be found 
George Bellows, Thomas Eokins, Winslow Homer, John Steuort Curry, Fletcher Martin, Reg- 
inald Marsh, Maurice Prendergost, William Glockens, John Sloan, Pablo Picasso, Raoul Dufy, 
Fernond Leger, Jean Chordin, Claude Monet, Paul Gauguin, Edgar Degas, Pierre Renoir, 
Eugene Delacroix, Francisco Goya, Henri Matisse, Andrew Wyeth, George Caleb Bingham, 
Pieter Brueghel (the elder), and many others. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 



Toward a Conceptual Model 
of the Academic Subject Matter 
of Physical Education as a Discipline 

WARREN P. FRALEIGH 
San Jose State College 



In recent years increasing emphasis has been placed on the idea of physical education as 
an academic discipline. Several individuals have been giving thought in this direction and, 
recently, the American Academy of Physical Education and the Physical Education Division of 
AAHPER have initiated a long-term joint project to identify and structure the body of knowl- 
edge called physical education. A number of reasons have been offered to support the idea of 
the need for such projects. Some af these reasons have been — 

1 . To provide a basis for progression in the physical education learning experience. 

2. To enhance our ability to interpret meaningfully the dimensions and depths af movement 
experiences. 

3. To develop a structure so that important research may be directed in appropriate ways. 

4. To move toward acceptance of physical education as an academic discipline in higher 
education. 

In its own way each of these reasons has its validity, assuming one can accept the sup- 
porting motives. However, relatively little has been said directly about the idea of an ac- 
ademic discipline and its relation ta the task of teacher education. The first purpose of this 
paper is to attempt to show the relation of the academic discipline concept to teacher educa- 
tion. The second purpose of this paper is to sketch the basic content and structure of an aca- 
demic discipline dealing with human movement. 

The basic relationship I see between the idea of an academic discipline and the task of 
teacher education is that one deals with subject matter content and the other deals with study 
of the educational process as it relates to the subject matter. Both academic subject matter 
and educational process may be studied separately in time. In the study of any subject matter, 
however, the structure of the subject matter must be integrated with effective educational 
process rough the mediating agent of instructional theory. These points raise the question of 
time relationship of study of subject matter and of study of educational process in the con- 
tinuum of teacher education. It is my hypothesis that the study of subject matter precedes in 
time the consc/ous study of educational process appropriate to the subject matter. Now t do 
not wish to imply that content and process are completely separate and distinct in the actual 
act of learning. What t am saying is that in teacher education there is a distinction between 
focusing upon understanding subject matter and upon understanding how subject matter be- 
comes understood by students. This distinction may be clarified by the difference in focusing 
upon subject matter to understand its nature and in focusing on subject matter as a potential 
mode of education. The first focus emphasizes understanding the nature of the subject matter 
while the latter focus emphasizes the instrumental usage of the subject matter. 
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To summarize and channel these distinctions, it is now appropriate to say that understand- 
ing the nature of the subject matter precedes in time the attempt to study educational process 
either in or through the subject matter. Thus, in teacher education conscious study to under- 
stand the phenomenon of vigorous human movement precedes in time conscious study to un- 
derstand the process of education in and/or through vigorous human movement. The following 
premises tend to support this contention. 

1. Depth^of understanding of subject matter is a necessary prerequisite to inteMlgent at- 
tempts to transmit it to others. 

2. Understanding the phenomenon of vigorous human movement is not exactly the same as 
understanding the process of teaching in and/or through vigorous human movement. 

3. The perspective with which a learner and a teacher approach the study of subject matter 
has a great deal to do with what kind of understandings come out of that study. 

4. Disciplined subject matter suggests by its nature appropriate methods of inquiry to 
investigate it. Methods of inquiry of a discipline must be carefully integrated with edu- 
cational process in the form of instructional theory in order for effective learning to 
occur. Therefore, the presence of a disciplined subject matter is a prior necessity to study 
of integration of educational process with the subject matter. 

Granted the validity of these assertions, the importance of formulating the subject matter of 
physical education into an academic discipline becomes apparent. If acceptance of the above 
assertions may be assumed, it is now possible to delimit the scope of treatment here. Although 
it may be frustrating to eliminate certain factors from consideration, it is necessary at this 
time to exclude conscious attention to (1) concern for the pedagogical organization of move- 
ment experiences including either teaching methodology or curricular structure and (2) concern 
for methods of inquiry appropriate to the discipline itself. 

The focus, then, is upon a description of the basic subject matter of physical education as an 
academic discipline and upon its structure. In other words, the concern is with what the subject 
matter is and not with how it is used. 

At this point, it becomes necessary to attempt to understand what is meant when we talk 
about an academic discipline. One mode of description of an academic discipline asserts that 
it is an organ/zed body o^ knowledge suitable for instruction. A second mode of understand- 
ing the nature of an academic discipline is by stressing its goal as being undersfand/ng a 
portion of reality as distinguished from changing reality. A third way is by disiingulsh'mg the 
elemenh of a discipline. The elements of a discipline may be listed as content, structure, and 
method of inquiry. Or the elements might be identified as a specifiable scope of inquiry, a 
structured subject matter and a recognized set of procedures for acquiring, validating, and 
ordering new knowledge. The commonalities in the preceding discussion of the nature of an 
academic discipline might be expressed as follows. An academic discipline has-— 

1. A type of content which it looks at from a certain perspective; that is, it focuses on an 
area of reality with the goal of understanding it. This may be called the perspective and 
the perspective serves as the intrinsically integrating element of the discipline. 

2. A structured ordering of its content so that discrete content items are organized into 
conceptual categories in accordance with the perspective. These may be called key 
concepts. 

3. Substantive content consisting of the more particular concepts which are grouped under 
the common characteristic of each of the key concepts. The more particular concepts 
which appear under one key concept are related to the more particular concepts which 
appear under another key concept through the perspective which integrates the disci- 
pline. Further, the more particular concepts take on some dimensions of meaning pre- 
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cisely because of their relationships to other concepts within the discipline. That is to say, 
the significance of a formerly discrete item is changed and amplified by its relations 
within the discipline — by its existence in a Gesiali. This may be called substantive 
content. 

4. A set of recognized and approved procedures for examining, validating, and placing 
in the structure new understanding. Appropriate procedures are suggested by the nature 
of the substantive content, the key concepts, and the perspective of the discipline it- 
self. This may be called the method of inquiry or, if appropriate, methods of inquiry. 
Of these four facets, I shall discuss only the first three. I hope to develop a conceptual 
model of what I believe to constitute the basic perspective, key concepts, and substantive 
content of physical education as an academic discipline. The terminology employed to desig- 
nate thelcey concepts and the substantive content is of no earth-shaking significance. More 
important are the concepts and relationships which the terminology attempts to explain. 
Although I do not intend to investigate carefully the methods of inquiry which would be ap- 
propriate, I must reiterate that any well-structured discipline strongly suggests its own proper 
methods of inquiry. Accordingly, I will make one or two brief comments regarding methods of 
inquiry toward the end of this paper. Before examining the conceptual model, it is necessary 
to repeat that this paper is not concerned with how such a model might be implemented. This 
obviously important question must await general understanding of the nature of a discipline 
and of this particular model of one. Again, it is most difficult to understand how to implement 
something until you know what that something is. 

In order to show and explain relationships, a diagram will be employed. Since I am 
presently attempting to communicate to you a total picture, an understanding of the elements 
of that picture, and the relationships among the elements, I will employ a whole-part-whole 
approach in presentation of the diagram and its discussion. 




In the schematic diagram (Fig. 1) it may be seen that the perspective operates as the in- 
trinsically integrating element of the discipline. It should be noted that the substantive content 
and the key concepts all point to the perspective. Also the key concepts and the substantive 
content become related to each other through the perspective. The central, integrating per- 
spective for this conceptual model is identified as follows: 

Perspecf/ve: The uses and meanings appropriated by individuals and groups in, of, and 
through vigorous human movement called exercise, games, sports, athletics, aquatics, 
gymnastics, and dance. 

The perspective gives definite direction to the kinds of movement this discipline investigates 
(i.e., exercise, games, sports, athletics, aquatics, gymnastics, and dance) and, at the same time, 
to what it is trying to find (i.e., uses and meanings) in and about those kinds of movement. 
This discipline, then, attempts to investigate exercise, games, sports, athletics, aquatics, gym- 
nastics, and dance in order to understand their uses and meanings to and for individuals and 
groups. 

The hypothesis is offered that the perspective of a discipline must come out of the nature af 
the phenomenon which the discipline examines. Conversely, it is improper to a'titermine the 
perspective from the viewpoint of another discipline. Therefore, a discipline which purports 
to seek understanding of human movement must define its perspective in terms of the ontolog- 
ical qualities of movement itself. Thus, in this conceptual model, it is affirmed that all human 
movement of the kinds identified has and is uses and has bnd is meanings. It is now possible 
to define the terms uses and meanings as employed in this conceptual model. 

Uses signifies Ways in which vigorous human movement of the types identified is con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed as an instrument for the achievement of purposes ex- 
ternal to the movement itself. This perspective emphasizes the insfrumenfa/ quality of 
movement. Language used to describe uses tends to be denotative in character. 

Meanings stand for the significances which are appropriated in movement itself. Such 
significances are not primarily dependent upon the external references of movement but 
upon the in fr/ns/c qualities of movement. Language used to describe meaning tends to be 
connotative in character. 

Uses and meanings are not mutually exclusive. As a matter of experience they have a fluid, 
interpenetrating quality. For example, uses can, over time, ingrain particular movements with 
particular meanings and thus the movement itself becomes invested with the meaning. To 
illustrate, somewhere in the dim past some person expressed his feeling of triumph and vic- 
tory by raising both hands over his head, clasping them and shaking them as though con* 
gratulating himself. Within certain cultures at least this particular movement now stands for, 
i.e., symbolizes, the meaning — triumph. In this same example, but looking at it from a dif* 
ferent perspective, we may find that originally the meaning of triumph was a personal one, 
that is, the possession of an individual. However, this originally personal meaning was com* 
municated to others and then socially adopted as the common meaning of the movement. The 
common adoption then invested the particular movement with a previously unrecognized use, 
that is, the use of expressing the meaning — triumph. So it may be understood then that use can 
become meaning and when that occurs the meaning lends to the movement the particular use 
of expressing the meaning. 

For the sake of philosophical clarity, however, it is necessary to recognize tl.at this fluid 
relationship of use and meaning seems to have its genesis in personal meaning. Nonetheless, 
for the sake of study of the movement phenomenon within an academic discipline, it is ap- 
propriate to recognize that movement can be investigated primarily from the aspect of its 
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Figure 2. The key concepfs of the proposed concepfua/ model. 



use-fu/-ness or priitiarily from the aspect of its mean-mg-fu/-ness. Consequently, a discipline 
which seeks to understand the nature of vigorous human movement must include both aspects 
of the perspective within itself. To complete this exposition on the perspective element of this 
conceptual model, it must be said that movement has use or meaning to both individuals and 
groups and that it may have both use and meaning to either individuals or groups or to both 
simultaneously. 

The next element in the conceptual model is that of the key concepts. These key concepts 
are the congeries of knowledge and understanding called substantive content. The key con- 
cepts are organized in relationship to one another through the uses and meanings perspective 
(Fig. 2). Before defining each of the key concepts, it may be helpful to clarify how to read the 
diagram itself. Combining the content of the perspective with the key concepts the diagram 
may be read in the following manner: 

Vigorous human movement called exercise, games, sports, athletics, aquatics, gymnastics, 
and dance has and is use and meaning as biological development; as political, social, and 
economic force; as expression; as learning; and as applied mechanics to individuals and 
to groups. 

Each of the key concepts may now be defined with the understanding that they will become 
increasingly clear when the substantive content under each key concept is explicated later. 

B/o/og/ca/ Deve/opmen* signifies the uses and meanings of vigorous human movement in 
development of functional and adaptive abilities and in the alteration of structure. 

Poliiicah Social, and Economic Force signifies the various ways in which vigorous move- 
ment has been and is a factor in affecting and in implementing relationships and aspirations 
of groups, individuals, and institutions in the political, social, and economic spheres. 

Expression signifies the conscious or unconscious objectification in and through movement 
of the inner dimension (i.e., the mind, soul, or spirit) of the person or the group. 
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Learning signifies the relatively permanent change brought about in a person's being be- 
cause of experiences in vigorous movement. 

Appiied Mechanics signifies the utilization of bodily movement in ways which depend for 
effectiveness upon harmony with physical-mechantcal laws. Particular movements or styles of 
movement also can mean effective applied mechanics. ' 

The definitions of the key concepts will become clearer when the substantive content pro- 
posed under each concept is indicated. The proposed substantive content is shown in Figure 3. 

Each element of substantive content should be read in relation to its key concept and to the 
perspective. Using the perspective as central, an example utilizing one element under each 
of the key concepts follows: 

Vigorous human movement of the types identified has and is use and meaning as — 

B/o/og»ca/ c/eve/opmenf of muscular strength and endurance. 

Political, social, and econom/c force in conferring survival benefits on systems. 

Expression of attitudes toward and understanding of self. 
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Figure 3, The substantive content of the proposed conceptual model. 
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Looming of odequocy ond/or inadequocy of self in movement. 

Applied mechonics in movement of whole body ond/or ports to give impetus to other persons 
or objects. 

Only o few of the elements of the substontive content will be explained now. Exominotion 
of the use ond meoning of vigorous movement os looming of odequocy ond/or inodequocy of 
the self in movement might develop stotements such os the following: 

1. Deliberotely structured movement experiences con be used to increose o person's self- 
understonding of odequocy ond/or inodequocy in movement. In movement octivities 
where the criterion of successful performonce lies in on obsolute stondord externol to o 
person with inodequote obilities it is likely thot thot person will fail to meet the stondord 
ond thus, Over the time of repeoted foilure, tend to leorn his inodequocy in movement. 
Conversely, in the some type of externol stondord movement experience, a person with 
good movement copocity ond obility moy, over the time of repeated success in meeting 
the stondord, increose ond reinforce his leorning of odequocy in movement. 

2. Certoin movements externolize for tndividuols their leorning of personol odequocy 
• ond/or inadequocy in the movements. For the individuol who is highly skilled in shoot> 

ing o bosketboll the movements become, in some coses, meOningful to him os his ode- 
quocy. Eoch repetition of the meoning tends to reinforce the learning to the point of a 
procticol correspondence between shooting the bosket ond odequocy for thot person. 
However, this some person moy hove inodequote obility to perform effectively in meet- 
ing the externol stondords of doncing o tongo. With severol repetitions of foilure in 
doncing the tango, the donee con now become o symbol for the person's inodequocy in 
movement. To generolize, if o person's movements symbolize adequocy more consistently 
ond frequently thon inodequocy, movement in generol tends to be leorned os o symbol 
of the meoning — odequote. 
An onolysis of the uses ond meonings of vigorous movement os expression of attitudes to- 
word ond understanding of self moy help us understond how the substontive content oppeor- 
ing under one key concept becomes reloted to the substontive content under onother key 
concept through the uses ond meonings perspective. 

1 . Vigorous movement is often used unconsciously to express o person's ottitude toword 
ond understonding of his own odequocy or inodequocy in movement. Most of us hove 
noted the phenomenon of the beginning leorner of o porticular movement whose move- 
ment is stiff, jerky, ond disjointed. In some instonces, this tokes ploce in persons who. 
hoveo previous record of odequocy experiences in movement but externolize their per- 
sonol oworeness of inodequocy in this porticulor movement by expressing it in stiff,- 
jerky, ond disjointed movement. Also we hove observed the previously odequote mover 
who, in moments of extreme competitive pressure, moves in ways inodequote to the de- 
monds of the situotion. Movement here becomes on expression of the inodequocy of the 
person in movement in thot situotion. Our vernoculor to describe persons to whom this 
hoppens is '^choke ortist," ''olive swollower," ''muscle grobber," or "practice ployer." 
Now oil of these exomples leod to the summory thot the moving person often uncon- 
sciously uses movement to express his ottitudes toword ond understonding of his self os 
odequote or inodequote. The relotionship of expression to leorning through uses ond 
meonings seems to be o close one. 

2. For exomple, when o persons's movements become on objective presentotion of -his 
odequocy ond/or inodequocy in movement, they then ore his expression of thot meoning. 
But this meoning is not expressed solely to other persons, but olso is perceivoble by the 
mover OS the meoning. Continued perception by the mover of the meoning of odequocy 
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and/or inadequacy in movement tends to become the mover's learning of adequacy or 
inadequacy. In turn, the learning becomes objectified by expression in movement. So it 
may be seen that the subject matter content of movement as expression of attitudes to- 
ward and understanding of the self in movement becomes significantly involved in and 
related to the subject matter content of movement as /earning of adequacy and/or in- 
adequacy in movement. 
3. In another way, movement may be consciously used to express attitudes toward and 
understanding of self. This applies when movement is an art form such as modern dance. 
In this kind of movement, it is possible for the mover to attempt to express deliberately 
his own attitudes toward and understanding of self-adequacy or inadequacy and, fur- 
ther, to attempt to express these same attitudes and understanding of self in relation to 
other persons, the cosmos, and deity. 
Now to discuss some of the substantive content under the uses and meanings of movement 
as the biological development of muscular strength. 

K It is quite obvious that specific kinds of movements can be and are designed specifically 
for the purpose of strength development. Also, an intelligent design of an exercise pro- 
gram of this nature must be related to the substantive content of the applied mechanics 
key concept. Additionally, we are aware that certain sports, by their intrinsic nature, are 
more conducive to the development of muscular strength. The main point is that move- 
ment can be and is used in these ways. 

2. But movement can also be used to express the meaning strength. For example, it is 
probably true that the overk^ad position of the military press in weight lifting is an ac- 
tive symbol meaning strength. In this case, the moving weight lifter is unconsciously 
expressing the meaning strength. However, it is also possible for movement to be con- 
sciously used to express the meaning strength when movement is an art form. 

3. Again, the use of movement to develop strength seems always to have a purpose, whether 
conscious or unconscious. Purposes of strength development often have meaning in the 
substantive content under other. key concepts of the conceptual model. For instance, the 
use of movement to develop muscular strength can have meaning under the political, 
social, and economic force concept in conferring survival benefits upon systems. Again, 
this example helps to indicate how substantive content under one key concept becomes 
involved in and related to substantive content under another key concept through the 
uses and meanings perspective. 

These brief explanations of a few elements in the substantive content have been made to 
give insight into the kinds of integrative understandings of the phenomenon of movement 
which become available within a structured discipline. The use of movement to develop mus- 
cular strength is understood quite differently when it is related to the purpose of conferring 
survival benefits upon a political system, in contrast to preparation for a specific athletic 
contest involving movement of the whole body and its parts to give impetus to other persons 
or objects. Understanding of movement as a developer of muscular strength is enriched by 
content from both of these dimensions. It is these kinds of understandings, and many more, 
which I believe absolutely essential for any person who would be either teacher, scholar, or 
both in physical education. Such understandings become generally available when the subject 
matter content of a discipline is structurally ordered so that it leads people to seek relation- 
ships among concepts. It is these kinds of understandings which enable the potential teacher 
to become more intimately acquainted with the nature of his subject matter tool: vigorous 
human movement. These understandings are thus prerequisite to the attempt to arrange and 
conduct educationally sound movement experiences. 
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No mention of history or philosophy hos been made. It is now time to speak directly to that 
point. First, both history ond philosophy ore synopfic disciplines by nature. Thus, I would tike 
to suggest thot any history of humon movement and ony human movement theory (philosophy) 
properly arises out of effective opplicotion of historicol and philosophicol methods to the 
concepts ond data which appear within the discipline. No doubt an interesting history could 
be constructed from an examinotion ond synthesis of the historicol development of uses and 
meanings of movement under each of the key concepts. With respect to philosophy, dota and 
concepts derived from the study of movement in this discipline could be synthesized to develop 
o theory of movement. Interestingly enough if disciplines purporting to study humon movement 
from other perspectives become o reolity, differing histories ond theories of humon movement 
would develop. The logicot outcome of Jhis would be the establishment of **schools of thought" 
regording human movement which would controdict, cross-fertilize, ond stimulate each other. 
The estoblishment of such "schools of thought" would be most salutary. 

Regarding methods of inquiry appropriote to this conceptuol model, examination of its 
content ond structure should make it cleor thot inquiry solely from the opprooch of science 
would be inodequate, olthough certoinly necessary. In brief, the ottempt to understond the 
uses ond meonings of vigorous movement $o/e/y by stonding outside of it ond observing it os 
objective behovior would be inodequate. Thus, the necessity of direct involvement in doing 
movement becomes evident. Engagement in doing movement becomes in this discipline, then, 
on ospect of the methods of inquiry oppropriote to the discipline. Doing movement here be- 
comes similor in nature to methods of inquiry in ort which involve doing ort, in literature ond 
poetry which involve writing literature ond poetry, ond in music which involve singing or 
ploying musicol instruments. The need for methods of inquiry commonly associoted with the 
humanities ond arts becomes a necessory portner to methods of inquiry ossocioted with the 
sciences. Generally then, methods of inquiry for this conceptuol model would necessorily 
include opprooches from both the objective ond subjective dimensions of existence. 

It is worth noting here that the conceptual model holds o promise of combining in one 
discipline the opprooches from the sciences, humanities, ond orts. If successful, such on ar- 
rangement might well serve to repair the unfortunote bifurcation of thought which choroc- 
terizes the sciences on the one hond and the humonities ond orts on the other. Development 
of such o discipline could serve os the bellwether for oil of higher education in bringing these 
two varying methods of inquiry into o mutually stimuloting relotionship. 
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Reaction to Fraleigh's Presentation 



ROGER K. BURKE 
Occidental College 



Let us assume for a moment that Praleigh's conceptual model for physical education as a 
discipline is completely invalid. Let us assume that his conceptual model is to the future of 
physical education what the phlogiston theory and alchemy were to the development of chem- 
istry as a discipline. Even if this were so, Fraieigh's model, and one or two others which have 
recently appeared upon the scene, would stand as significant, and perhaps even monumental, 
contributions to the theory of physical education. Could chemistry have developed wifhou* a 
phlogiston theory or wiihouf alchemy? I think not. Regardless of their ultimate validities, the 
appearance of such theoretical structures constitutes evidence of increasing maturity in any 
scholarly discipline. Physical education has joined other disciplines which are in the process of 
achieving theoretical maturity. Here, then, lies the greater significance of Fraleigh's proposal. 

Now, this is not to suggest that all recently proposed theories are worthy of serious scholarly 
consideration. Some proposed theories actually are nothing more than a suggestion to change 
the name of physical education. Others do nothing more than borrow cispects of subject matter 
from other disciplines and reclassify them under the heading of physical education. If that is 
all that these proposals have to offer, they really should not be taken too seriously. But sev< 
eral of the new proposals do have more to offer. We have reached the stage of development 
at which we can abandon the debate over whether or not physical education is a profession, 
and turn our attention to the creative problem of formulating and defining our discipline, our 
field of knowledge. This is a remarkable step forward. 

Like Eleanor Metheny's recent development of a theory of human movement, Fraleigh's 
proposal is Ciisp in its definition of terms, tight and clean in its logic, and pregnant in its 
possibilities for further development. In a sense, it can be criticized only by proposing an 
alternative concept of equivalent stature. I have no such alternative to present at this time, 
but I was enlisted here to be a critic, and therefore I'm going to do my .best to split a few 
hairs and search for a few bugs. 

The central point of this theory was the statement of perspective, and the perspective was 
stated as follows: ''The uses and meanings, appropriated by individuals and groups, in, of, 
and through vigorous human movement called exercise, games, athletics," aquatics, gymnastics, 
and dance." A question might be raised about the dclimifaiion of human movement as stated. 
Human movement, in the statement, was delimited in two ways. First, ''vigorous" human move- 
ment was specified. Second, the term was delimited to those kinds of human movement called 
exercise, games, sports, etc. 

In examining these two delimitations, it might be pointed out that to some extent they are in 
conflict. The adjective "vigorous" may be too exclusive to describe adequately the varieties 
and qualities of movement employed commonly in exercise and sports. If we discuss only vigor- 
ous human movement, we apparently eliminate such factors as rest, recovery, postures, atti- 
tudinal positions, passive movement, movement powered only by existing momentum, arid the ' 
great variety of subtle, nonvigorous movement so extensively employed in the activities re- 
ferred to, including nonvigorous movements such as gestures, feints, eye movements, and a 
myriad of fine, precise, lightly powered movements. In some instances, whole sports or whole 
aspects of some sports might be excluded. However, this indeed may be hairsplitting, because 
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the objection, if yolid, could be remedied by modifying one odjective, ond onywoy it is to be 
expected thot such on obbrevioted definition of homon movement would require some inter- 
pretotion pnd exponsion. 

A more f undomentol question moy be roised with respect to the second delimitotion— the 
one which restricts this discipline to considerotion of those kinds of humon movement colled 
exercise, gomes, sports, etc. This excludes from considerotion the kinds of humon movement 
involved in work ond the octivities of doijy living. It excludes much of the field which is known 
OS "humon foctors." It excludes from considerotion the kinds of humon movement performed 
by housewives, clerks, business executives, borbers, dentists, foctory workers, truck ond outo- 
mobile drivers, ond (not leost of oil) ostronouts ond oquonouts. Operotibnolly speokihg, 
physicol educotion/ias invoded these fields. Increosingly, it hos been recognized thot physicol 
educotion hos something to offer to the understonding of these fields. And most importont of 
oil, it is becoming cleor thot knowledge from these fields feeds bock to clorify ond expond 
ond define the fundomentol concepts of our discipline. 

l om suggesting thot the subject motter discipline — the field of knowledge — should include 
all kinds of human movement. This would provide o cohesive, inclusive body of knowledge. 
It would recognize the foct thot no theoreticol division, ot the level of principles, seporotes 
the humon movement thot is employed in exercise ond sports from the humon movement thot is 
employed in other ospects of humon endeovor. And it would not in ony woy put o procticol 
restriction upon onyone who wished to slont or opply the principles of humon movement to 
porticulor progmotic oreosof interest, such os exercise ond sports, or physicol theropy, or the 
obility of mon to odjust to exotic environments. Employing this brooder concept of the disci- 
pline would obviote the need to define odditionol disciplines whose key concepts would be 
essentiolly the some, ond y<hose only reoson for independent existence would depend upon the 
porticulor procticol opplicotions to be mode. 

Now, let me emphosize thot I do not odvocote thot troditionol physicol educotion be dis- 
solved ond lost in some esoteric definition of subject motter. I hoppen to be one who believes 
thot the only justificotion for the professionol existence of most of us here is our preoccupotion 
with the recreotionol ond developmentol ospects of exercise ond sports. 

Turning to onother topic, some questions might be roised obout the "Key Concepts/' If. in 
this conceptuol model, key concepts ore defined os the congeries of knowledge ond under- 
stonding, or the substontive content, of this discipline, then should not the intrinsic substontive 
content of sports, donee, ond so forth, be listed? It seems to me thot unique substontive con- 
tent for the discipline con be derived from the structurol formot, the extensive strotegies, ond 
the constroints imposed by rules ond implements ond orgor.izotion of sports, donee, ond the 
rest. I roise this question, olthough with some feelings of uncertointy. 

Agoin ot the level of key concepts, certoin incongruities oppeor to me. For exomple, the key 
concept colled "Expression," os it is defined, seems to be olmost entirely on output entity, 
while the key concept entitled "Leorning" seems to be olmost entirely on input entity. Perhops 
there is nothing incongruous obout this, ond yet in my mind eoch of these two things is o two- 
woy, or interoctionol, proposition, ond not unidirectionol. 

Further, the key concept entitled "Politicol, Sociol, ond Economic Force" seems to be re- 
morkobly lorgeond complex when compored to the key concept entitled "Applied Mechonics," 
which is extremely limited ond specific in its scope. 

In concluding, let me soy thot I om very fovorobly impressed with this theoreticol construct, 
olthough obviously mony detoils remain to be worked out. In ony event, I think thot this theory 
is worthy of extensive discussion ond criticism. I con't think of o better compliment thon thot 
to extend to Froleigh, ond I congrotulote him. 
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Reaction to Fraleigh's Presentation 



SEYMOUR KLEINMAN 
Ohio State University 



At the outset of his paper, Fraleigh stated that he wished to accomplish two things: first, 
to show the relation of the concept of an academic discipline to teacher education and second, 
"to sketch the basic content and structure of an academic discipline dealing with human 
movement/' 

He has achieved the first objective admirably. There can be no objection to his contention 
that subject matter and educational methodology are distinct entities. Teacher preparation 
programs have never seriously contended otherwise. One studies the subject in one course and 
learns how best to transmit or teach the subject in another course. This has been the traditional 
approach to teacher education from the beginning. Nor can we take serious exception to the 
author's contention that subject matter should be mastered before one should attempt to learn 
how to teach it. Although it must be admitted that if the two are indeed distinct entities, they 
could be mastered concurrently without serious detriment to either area. But this is only a minor 
point and should be treated as such. 

It is the second purpose of Fraleigh's paper that I wish to deal with at greater length.. 
Obviously he attgches greater significance to delineating the basic content and structure of 
physical education. And rightfully so, for it is this task which this generation of physical edu- 
cators must accomplish. 

The author states that his "concern is with what the subject matter /s." He then defines 
this subject matter to be the use and meaning an individual or group gets from indulging in 
games, exercise, sport, athletics, aquatics, gymnastics, and dance. It is here that I must object. 
Fraleigh, at this point, commits the same error that has plagued this profession for the past 
fifty years. By defining physical education in terms of the uses and meanings one derives from 
activity, he immediately removes himself from the very core of the nature of the discipline 
itself. 

For example, when the mathemati cian is doing mathematics, he is involved with number and 
symbol theory. He, dt that point, is not concerned about their use and meaning. When the 
physicist does physics he concerns himself with physical phenomena in the natural world. The 
discipline of physics is precisely that. When this physicist begins to talk about the uses and 
meanings of his discoveries, he is no longer doing physics but is acting as a political scientist 
or philosopher. In a like manner the physical educator is doing physical education when he is 
exercising, playing a game, or dancing. These activities are what constitute the nature of the 
physical education discipline — not their uses and not even their meanings. 

What Fraleigh has done is precisely what he has warned us not to do. He states that "it is 
improper to determine the perspective from the viewpoint of another discipline." Yet his con- 
ceptual model lists as its key concepts the use and meaning of (a) biological development; 
(b) political, social, and economic force; (c) expression; (d) learning; and (e) applied mechanics. 
All of these key concepts are in reality engaged in the practice of another discipline, each with 
a subject matter of its own. When one studies biological development of muscular strength and 
endurance, one is engaged in biology, physiology, or anatomy. In a like manner, the study of 
political, social, and economic forces, learning, and applied mechanics involves one in 
sociology, psychology, political science, and physics. 
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What results is a model that studies human movement not in its own right, but through the 
eyes of a myriad of other disciplines. Thus, I must disagree with Fraleigh. I feel no threat and 
! doubt that his conceptuol model poses a threat. Physical education has conceived of itself 
in this way for years. That is why we have, so many physical educators doing psychology, 
sociology, physiology, and everything else under the sun but physical education. For me his 
conceptual scheme offers an excellent categorization of the areas we utilize in attempting to 
explain movement and its meaning. But I fail to see how this changes our traditional view of 
sport, games, dance, aquatics, and exercise. 



The Integration of a Style of Teaching 
with the Structure of the Subject Matter^ 

MUSKA MOSSTON 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 



Indeed, there is ferment in physical education. Across the continent and in many other coun- 
tries our colleagues are seeking answers to questions of content, direction, meaning, structure! 
It has become rather meaningless and at times futile to conduct programs in teacher prepara- 
tion which are bosed on merely traditional, idiosyncratic beliefs or even on subcultural needs, 
conditions, or goals. Broader knowledge needs to be organized and identified into a discipline 
with characteristics and structure defined as universally as possible. Similarly, culturally pre- 
ferred substructures which are only subsidiary to a larger and more all-embracing arrangement 
need to be classified. 

The considerable surge of proposals, theories, terminology, and interdisciplinary attempts, 
reflect the need for a more comprehensive stotement about the nature of physical education 
and the nature of its teaching. An excellent delineation of the present status of this issue was 
offered in Locke's ^*The Movement Movement." The ever present questions of what to teach and 
how to teach permeate most if not all works dealing with physical education. These works seem 
to fall into at least two major categories: 

A. Those which investigate the essence of the field, its components, and the existing and 
potential relationships of the components. Perhops this can be identified as the attempt 
to create and develop on ocademic discipline af human movement as proposed by Fra- 
leigh, Smith, Henry, Stish, Abernathy and Waltz, Methony, Mosston, and others. 

B. Thase concerned with the transmission and acquisition af knowledge and its interpreta- 
tion in behavior. Hunt, Walters, Lockhart, Lawther, Ryan, Brockenbury, Jokl, Cratty, 
Mosston, and others seem to point in that direction. 

The writers in the first category focus on describing and interpreting) human movement. They 
describe the existence of the maffer of the field and interpret its purposes and uses. Those in 
the second category mainly focus on the manner in which the maffer is perceived, understood, 



'a bibliography may be abtained fram the authar upan request. 
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taught, and learned. Sometimes the two categories appear to reflect a dichotomy between 
the what and the how although members of each group seem to have touched upon the focus 
of the other. So possibly a third group of writers emerges: those attempting to understand 
and clarify the relationship between the very structure of subject matter and the ways it can be 
taught and learned. This address concerns itself with this very issue of integration of a teach- 
ing style with the structure of subject matter. 

A style of teaching as defined by Mosston in Teaching Physical Education: From Command to 
Discovery is a set of decisions made during the teaching act. Decision variables have been 
identified in an "anatomy of a style" and the variety of styles hove been arranged in a con- 
struct called the "spectrum of teaching styles." The mobility along the spectrum is characterized 
by a shift in decision making from teacher to learner. Another major tenet of the spectrum is 
the involvement of continuous, gradual decisions which call for more cognitive operations prior, 
during, and after the movement-task. 

Structure of subject matter (and let us remain, presently, within the traditional view of subject 
matter in physical education, namely, the identified activities) is understood as the unique 
arrangement of the movements which must exist in order for a given activity to be identified as 
such. The structure is held together by relationships peculiar to itself; it contains concepts 
which outline its very existence as a unique activity. These concepts in turn suggest an order 
and a sequence of events within the activity. It dictates preference of inclusion and exclusion 
of movements as an integral part of the activity. It determines the limits of the activity. 

These have been arranged and described in From Command to Discovery as the ''hierarchy 
of the structure of subject matter." "This concept relates the given conditions which must exist 
as a premise of an activity to the product, to result — in the activity itself as we know it. It 
involves manipulative levels of the body and its possibilities through any matrix of movement 
which produce categories of facts (or instances), relationships, preferences, limits, concepts, 
and variations." All these are inherent in the structure of an activity and proclaim its 
uniqueness. 

Now, we have brief descriptions of two separate entities: one, the structure of subject 
matter (it is assumed here that the proposed "hierarchy" can serve as a universal point of view 
concerning an activity); the other, the "spectrum of styles," a structure of teaching behavior. 
The proposal that the spectrum of styles exists as a behavioral structure independent of specific 
subject matter stands in contrast to some who suggest that the what of the discipline — its 
content and conceptual structure — can be interpreted only in light of the how, the method and 
the level of inquiry. The latter, in turn, must be appropriate to the content and concepts under 
investigation. When we take this view of the disciplines, we emphasize the. method of inquiry as 
an integral part of a field of knowledge. 

It is -proposed, then, that it might be worthwhile to investigate the possibilities, feasibility, 
and efficiency of the existing relationship between any style of teaching and any subject 
matter (activity). The following diagram may clarify this condition of possible relationships 
(Figs. 1 and 2). Theoretically, each activity can be taught by each style. Empirically, the entire 
spectrum of styles has been tested by our department at Rutgers in elementary and secondary 
schools for the last six years in a great variety of activities. 

Observations indicate that it Is possible to superimpose the use of any style In teaching any 
activity. Furthermore, It is possible to use any style In teaching any component of the structure 
of the activity. For example. If "screening" represents a concept which is common to a family 
of games (not a specific screening in a specific game), then it can certainly be taught by "com- 
mand" style. You just tell the student whatever has to be told about screening prior to the 
physical execution of the screening task. 
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Styles ^ A B C« X 

□ □ □ CZ] 

Activities » 1 2 3 Y 

□ □ □ CZI 

Figure 1 . Two existing entities. 
Styles — '. > A B C —X 

Activities ^ I*' ^2 ""^ZIt " "^""^ " 

□ □ □ en 

Figure 2. Possib/e relationships between styles and activities. 

Reciprocal teaching (the use of the small group) can be used c/urmg the execution of the 
task. Likewise, ^^guided discovery'' can be used prior, during, and after the execution of the 
task: prior to the execution for comprehension purposes; during the execution for enhancing 
perception; and after the execution for assessing the information received and perceived during 
the performance. 

Activity I 

1 . The "facts" of the activity '^'^^ Style A 
(isolated instances) 

2. Relationships (which make the activity what it is) 

3. Preferences (due to roles; other conditions) 

Style B 

4. Concepts 

5. Variations 

6. Limits 

Style X 

It is possible to use any style to teach any component of the structure 
of an activity. 

A fundamental question arises, granted the multiplicity of relationships between structure of 
subject matter and styles of teaching: Is there a way of determining preference? Which style 
would be efficient with which activity? Certainly efficiency here mus^ be defined in terms of a 
specific purpose and a criterion. If the purpose is to move a class from point A to point B in the 
gymnasium and tirrie is the criterion for efficiency, then you emit the necessary stimuli and 
elicit the expected response (command style). However, if the purpose is to explain to the class 
the concept of the fast break or the principles of the lever in gymnastics and the criteria for 
efficiency are comprehension and analytic process, then one of the discovery styles which 
engage high-power cognitive involvement might be preferred. 

Let us examine several examples and look at the S-S.M. (style-subject matter) relationships 
from different angles and different dimensions in learning. Research in learning tells us about 
the importance of knowing result. Immediate feedback is an important principle in learning 
theories. Now shooting, as an instance in the structure of basketball, provides the learner 
immediate knowledge of results. This knowledge is indeed concrete. It is inherent in the task 
and is quanfifo^iVe in nature. The very nature of the task, its structure,* suggests the selection 
of teaching style. The learner, in this case, can teach himself. The structure of the activity not 
only offers a measurable result, it also induces learning adjustments for subsequent trials (if 
previous trials met with failure), adjustments in distance, height, direction, power, and so on. 
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It is, indeed, unnecessary for a teacher to tell (one of the characteristics of the command 
style) the learner to shoot higher after he has shot below the rim. 

How many other activities offer such opportunities for self-learning and individual pro- 
graming? Activities, the structure of which does not offer a quantitative feedback, necessitate 
the use of another style of teaching. In tumbling, most feedback is qua//faf/Ve and, therefore, 
the leorner (certainly a beginner) needs **augmented feedback" that comes from someone 
else. Hence the relationship between the structure of tumbling and the reciprocal-teaching 
style — in this case, the use of a partner. 

The examples thus far showed the S-S.M. relationship in terms of the execution of the phys- 
ical task and discussed in light of one learning principle: feedback. There ore other principles 
and other educational schema. Bruner in his recent book Toward a Theory of /nsfrucfion states: 
To instruct someone in these disciplines is not a matter of getting him to commit results to mind. 
Rather, it is to teach him to participate in the process that makes possible the establishment 
of knowledge. We teach a subject not to produce little living libraries on that subject, but 
rather to get a student to think mathematically for himself, to consider matters as an historian 
does, to take part in the process of knowledge-getting. Knowing is a process, not a product. 

One wonders whether this statement applies to physical education? What, then, would be 
the product in physical education? Scoring so many points on the playing field? Executing a 
handstand? Anything else? Then what would constitute the process and consequently the know- 
ing? Would it be the act of seeking to understand the laws which govern performance? The 
logic in the development of an activity? Finding new movements? Regardless of definition, 
teaching for product or teaching for process requires the selection of different styles of 
teaching. 

Bruner further discusses learning and growth by proposing that ^^human beings develop 
three parallel systems for processing information and for representing it: one through manipu- 
lation and action, one through perceptual organization and imagery, and one through sym- 
bolic apparatus. It is not that these are "stages" in any sense; they are rather "emphases in 
development." He calls the first system "enactive," the second "iconic," and the third "sym- 
bolic." Physical education has certainly emphasized the "enactive" level. This is done through 
action. Since the structure of all activities provides action, the command style (1 say — you do!) 
seems quite appropriate. Historically, the command style has been most common in teaching 
physical activities. Perhaps it has been so because of greater emphasis on product and less on 
process. (The end product in physical education entertains the qualities of high visibility and 
immediacy. These might have affected the emphasis on product. There must also be other 
social-psychological reasons for this phenomenon.) 

What styles of teaching mus^ be used when we identify those parts of the structure of subject 
matter requiring the iconic level, a level which is "principally governed by principles of per- 
ceptual organization and by the economical transformation in perceptual organization — 
techniques for filling in, completing, extrapolating"? Both the iconic and the symbolic system 
require more than just action. Indeed, the symbolic system calls for a variety of kinds and 
levels of cognitive operations. Raths in Teaching for Thinking discusses thinking operations 
such as comparing, summarizing, observing, classifying, interpreting, criticizing, looking for 
assumptions, imagining, collecting and organizing data, hypothesizing, applying facts and 
principles in new situations. 

Have you ever taught vaulting through the use of these "thinking operations"? Does the 
structure of vaulting lend itself to such operations? And if so, which style of teaching will 
invoke, promote, and develop these operations? What about wrestling, fencing, football, 
swimming, gymnastics, hockey, dance, volleyball, and many others? Do they offer opportuni- 
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tics beyond the action level? In order to answer this question, it becomes necessary to analyze 
these activities not according to their *'action-logical-order" but according to the cognitive 
operation that a given phase of the activity might require and promote. And only then is it 
possible to select the appropriate style of teaching which is perhaps best suited for this phase 
of the activity and the sought cognitive operation. 

For example, in teaching vaulting one can select any group of vaults, randomly arranged or 
organized by a given criterion, such as degree of difficulty. This can be accomplished by 
demonstration and explanation of the performance details. (Both of these behavioral acts are 
part of the command style.) However, in teaching vaulting conceptually one might select the 
cognitive operation of comparing as the focus of the session and this affects the content, the 
order, and the limits of the subject matter taught during this vaulting session. One would have 
to select vaults that elicit the operation of comparing. These might be a most compacf vault 
vs. a most exfended vault. When asked, the student invariably discovers that these vaults 
represent the concept of variability in postural arrangements along the minimum to maximum 
dimensions. He will also discover that there are a variety of a/fernafive vaults that belong to 
this "family." 

Similarly, one proceeds to other concepts and operations which are discovered and under- 
stood before, during, and after the physical act of vaulting. The need arises here to engage in 
a style of teaching that does alt these things. Guided discovery, problem solving, and perhaps 
other discovery styles appear to be most potent here. It is' quite obvious that the command 
style wilt abort most of the operations and will certainly limit both the dimensions of the learn- 
ing process and the insights into the structure of the subject matter. 

To conclude, there is a need to examine the intricacies involved in a systematic search for 
integration of a style of terrhing with subject matter. It is the task of a profession, under- 
going a period of self-examination, to study the rote of teaching styles in shaping and defining 
the very structure of the discipline itself < 



On Understanding Mosston, 

Circa 1967 

LAWRENCE F. LOCKE 
Teachers College; Columbia University 



There is some ambiguity in the role of the reactor. The reactor may be forced into a role 
which lacks "authenticity." The one advantage is the fact that the absence of a clear definition 
of role invites the reactor to invent his own model for response. The preceding paper seems to 
call for a response that is both interpretive, in the sense of translating some of its content, and 
critical, in the sense of indicating elements that require closer examination. 

i think that it is impossible to make any real sense out of what Mosston has presented, un- 
less you know a great deal more than is written here about both the man and his ideas. The 
author and his notions about physical education are now far too big (and perhaps too unruly) 
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to be consumed in polite, small bites. To be more specific, I doubt that the present paper will 
mean much unless you have had access to Mosston and. his ideas through his new book, Teach- 
ing Physical Education: From Command ioJ)hcoyery (Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1966). 

There is a problem encountered when dealing with a man who is sequentially developing 
and expanding a line of thought, ond chooses to do so in public. Increasingly, he has to assume 
that his audience already knows what he thought about last year and the year before that. 
He must assume that they heard last year's speeches, read last year's papers, and read last 
year's books. The man who gives the same speech and rewrites essentially the same book Over 
an entire professional lifetime does not face this problem because everyone knows what he 
said last year. In the case of a man groping his way along a corridor of ideas — it is sometimes 
difficult to understand him because he is always becoming something else. 

Given my privilege as a reactor to provide frank opinion, let me say that I am glud I read 
his book because it seems worth knowing where he was last year so that I can make sense out 
of this year's paper. Lest you think that I have transgressed the bounds of good taste and 
plugged a commercial item — his book — let me be more explicit: I am plugging his book, but I 
think it is important for you to understand why. I am recommending the book because I think 
that it is professionally significant, genuinely new, and gracefully written. I am not plugging 
it because I agree with it, in the sense of viewing education in the same way that Mosston does, 
or because he is a personal friend. 

There is an instructive apocryphal story about Mosston. After his first book, Deve/opmenfal 
/Wovemenf, was finished, hiis publishers sent him some reviews. These consisted mostly of the 
kind that "little, old ladies" write. The reviews glowed with adjectives, such as "stimulating/' 
"important," "exciting," and **incisive." He sent the reviews back to his astoundi'^i publisher 
with a warm note, requesting that they not bother to send any more because, whether they 
were nice or not, the kind reviewers didn't really have any idea what he was talking about. 
Now, before you chalk him up as an ingrate, let me remind you of T. S. Eliot's famous remark 
that the grestest human treason of all is to let someone do the right thing for the wrong reason. 
That phrase has survived because it is true. It gets to the meat, of the human condition. Mosston 
may have needed the reinforcement of praise very badly, but he understood the terrible trea- 
son of accepting it for the wrong reason. 

It probably doesn't make any real difference whether you find Mosston's book, or the pres- 
ent paper, to be pretentious, inaccurate and, thus, irrelevant — or penetrating, exciting and, 
thus, useful. It doesn't make any real difference so long as you do so for the right reason. The 
only righ^ reason I can think of is having understood what he is trying to say, and then passing 
your judgment upon it. To make your judgment on secondhand versions of what others think 
Mosston is saying, or isolated fragments of his thought such as the paper we heard today, is 
to leave you in the position of arriving at a conclusion about the man and his ideas that may 
do both of you great injustice. 

I want to share with you my understanding of what Mosston is talking about. By translating 
his words into my own language, perhaps we can place this paper in a broader and more 
intelligible framework. 

Mosston has made the hardly original observation that there are things called educational 
goals. These are the behaviors which we hope to see displayed by our students when they leave 
our classes and become adults. Such abstractions are intentions that we have drawn up in our 
heads, and thus they often seem to lack any kind of immediacy or reality. At the opposite 
extreme are the children we face day by day in our classes — yelling, sweating, hitting each 
other and rometimes learning. They are almost oppressively immediate and real. Between the 
children on the one hand and the goals on the other hand lies the subject matter of physical 
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education. As a Springfield College graduate, 1 still tend to think of this subject matter in 
terms of the sports and games that are used as a vehicle to project children toward educational 
goals. Dr. Fraleigh's earlier paper indicates that other men hold a different view. 

This simplistic three-part model (learning — content — objectives) is complicated by the fact 
that soir\t of us believe that the content is also, at least in part, an objective — but that is 
another story for another day. More crucial to the present discussion is the fact that Mosston 
also has observed that teaching methods link learners to subject matter. In itself, this too is 
hardly original. The significant and creative observation is that not only do teaching methods^ 
facilitate, or fail to facilitate, the process of learning, but that teaching methods have a direcf 
influence, in themselves, upon the child's progress toward the educational goals we have 
selected, in brief, certain methods of teaching lead to certain kinds of learning, and these, 
in turn, have a direct bearing upon the overall behavioral change we see in the child. Teaching 
methods are a medium of transmission, and the medium is a /ways a message. This latter point 
is not entirely unique in the literature of education, although it is a point only rardy made in 
the dreary physical education literature concerning teaching methods. 

Mosston has observed that we have written and thought a great deal about our goals 
(philosophy), and the content of physical education (program), and the way in which children 
learn motor skills (motor learning). Consequently, Mosston decided to apply himself to the one 
area to which we have given rather little attention — teaching methods. He has thought very 
deeply about that bridge lying between children and subject matter. Logically, with care and 
painstaking detcil, he has dissected the act of teaching motor skills. You can read the results 
of this process for yourself. The end result of his analysis was a sequence of organically related 
styles of teaching. These are the possible behavioral patterns that are the alternatives when we 
make our teaching decisions. Teachers do make their decisions in terms of one style or another 
style. At that instant they unleash consequences both for the degree to which the learning of 
subject matter is facilitated and the degree to which the act of teaching propels the child to- 
ward our broad behavioral goals. 

Because his book and much of his previous work has been devoted to the anatomy of styles, 
he has only alluded peripherally to the business of choosing particular styles for particular 
purposes. How does one decide what style is appropriate under any given set of conditions? 
l am sure you can guess the factors that would probably enter in. There would be the teacher 
and his personality, training, and experience. There would be the student and his expectations 
.and his capacities. There would be the environment — both the physical environment of the 
gymnasium and field, and the broader cultural environment with all of its powerful influences 
upon educational matters. Finally, there would be the subject matter itself, including all of 
the relevant elements within the structure of the skill. 

The present paper looks at subject matter as a determining influence in teaching style. How 
does subject matter help us to logically arrive at choices among various styles of teaching? 
In a sense, this is a complicated question because it presumes some kind of taxonomy with 
which to divide a skill into its relevant elements. 

This seems to be the least interesting and the least worthy of the possible questions to which 
Mosston could have given his attention. It seems to me that the other variables — teaching, 
students, and environments — need dissection much more urgently than the question of subject 
matter. Subject matter and its structure is a popular topic in education right now because of 
the influence of men like Bruner and Ausubel. In physical education, this is doubly true because 
of the relationship of subject matter to the broader question of our status as a discipline. 

Let me suggest some tasks in Mosston's corridor of ideas that seem to me to be much more 
relevant and important than the task to which his paper was directed. Mosston has shown 
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relationships between a variety of observations about teaching and learning behavior. He has 
created a framework for understanding teaching. It permits a teacher to predict events within 
the teaching ,<act, and perhaps to control it. In others words, he has, in point of fact, con- 
structed a theory or at least a theoretical model. 

A good theory must do much more than simply make sense out of the data from which^it was 
spawned. It must make sense out of other data. Indeed, it must predict the existence of other 
data; events that might first appear discrepant must be accounted for within the confines of 
a good theory. 

Theories that are not thoroughly enough elaborated and exploited to account for events 
that are seemingly incongenial to their assumptions are dangerously vulnerable. To be more 
specific, it seems to me that Mosston's model has nof been elaborated so as io help us under- 
stand why some teachers cannof use certa'm styles, or why some students don't /earn well under 
certain styles, or why some environments limit the available choices of style. Each of these are 
inevitable encounters for anyone who attempts to think and work within the paradigm which 
Mosston has designed. Unless the theory is publicly elaborated so as to make sense out of 
what otherwise must be regarded as exceptions to the rule, we run the real danger that the 
theory will not be given serious a^itention, simply because it was not made as competent as it 
could have been. 

A related criticism is that Mosston, from our point of view, has engaged in what I like to 
call "data-free theorizing." His theory lacks the guts of empirically derived evidence. He has 
three defenses against this accusation. First, he has his own personal datci: the thousands of 
children that he has taught and the hundreds of teachers that he has worked with, the difficulty 
here is that this kind of data is not easily communicable in any form that has standing in the 
court of scholarly judgment. A second defense is the fact that other men with concerns in other 
subject matter areas have produced some data that obliquely support some of the assumptions 
used by Mosston. For example, Bruner's newest book concerning cognitive growth is strongly 
suggestive, though not decisive, in this regard. A third defense is the fact that there is always 
a stage in our thinking where data-free theorizing is legitimate and necessary. The difficulty 
here is that I suspect Mosston is now well past the point at which he can remain aloof from 
empirical questions. 

What I am suggesting is that the fun is over, and that it is now time for the work to begin. 
If Mosston thinks that the years of effort he has put into his book were work and not fun, he 
then confuses the problems of writing and teaching (which, indeed, are work) with model 
building, which, for a man of his ability and taste, must always be a pleasure. 

We must now look at the spectrum of teaching styles and look for questions to ask that are 
amenable to empirical answers. We must now permit the theory to objectively display the way 
in which it can predict, control, and explain. For example, Mosston says that some styles en- 
gage the student's cognitive apparatus in the process of learning and thus leave the student 
different because of this encounter. The theory makes clear enough why we might expect this 
to be so, but, of course, remains silent as to whether or not in fact it is so. We can never know 
about cognition directly because, like learning itself, it is only an inference. You never can 
unscrew the top of a learner's head, and look in to see learning and thinking taking place. The 
usual technique is to look at subsequent behavior and make assumptions abput what and how 
the student learned. 

In more specific terms, I would like to know exactly what particular students can retrieve 
and display in their behavior after an experience of learning volleyball through the teaching 
style called guided discovery that other particular students cannot retrieve and display after 
learning volleyball through the command style. If the theory proposes that certain behavioral 
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events should be observed, then let us get busy anjd find out, indeed, whether they are or not. 
If things turn out as the theory predicts they will, we then have given the breath of life to 
what was no more than an inert skeleton. Empirical data are the blood and sinew of our 
speculation. 

Let me close with a short story out of my own immediate past experience. On the way to 
San Diego, I was sitting in a United Airlines jet mainliner — in the lounge, and alone in the 
afternoon sun. I had been rereading From Command to D/scovery, and I had put it down in the 
seat next to me, face up. I was looking out of the window and thinking of my task as a reactor, 
when the stewardess came in. She was a young, flimsy thing, about twenty-five; she saw the 
title of the book and said brightly, "Oh! Are you going to be o gym teacher?" (Having a 
beard always makes one look younger than one really is.) I said, **Well, yes, you might say 
so." She shook her head and looked serious and said: "That's too bad. You know, that's the 
most awful thing about college — those two years they make you take gym." Then she smiled 
and, with a little thrusting gesture, said, "But I did learn how to fence." 

) won't belabor the moral of this little story. I think we have a good subject matter. I never 
feel the need to apologize for teaching sports and games. However, too often, something does 
go wrong and our colleges do produce results like my little stewardess. These are adults who 
clearly could have loved movement, but who learned to hate gym. Why does this happen? It 
seems probable to me that it has something to do with our style of teaching. And that is why 
t find Mosston not only personally relevant, but so relevant to the concerns of NCPEAM as 
well. 

Whether you agree or not with what Mosston has to say, please do so for the right reason. 
Don't take my second hand account, nor that of anyone else. Read his work — understand it — 
and make your own nontreasonous judgment. 
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BASIC INSTRUCTION 



A New and Hard Look 
at College Physical Education Programs 

MARTIN H. ROGERS 
State University College at Brockport 



The traditional rallying cry of those with high aspirations, seeking ever higher achievements, 
was ''Excelsior." In higher education at the moment, and certainly in physical, education, the 
battle cry now seems to be ''Change/' If there is one thing certain in this pragmatic society 
of ours, it is the constancy of change. This truth is apparent in all phases of our lives — 
government, economics, social structure, and, of course, education. It affects us at all levels 
and is equally true for youth, middle age, and adults. It is as true for college education as it 
is for elementary education. In a randomly selected sample of fifty-eight articles on educa- 
tion, eighteen of the articles stressed change. It is obvious to most of us that this is as true for 
college physical education as it is for all other phases of college education. 

It is not only important for us to recognize the existence of change, but it is also essential 
that we recognize the directions in which changes are occurring. Education, and physical 
education, must not only keep pace with the changes, but must anticipate changes and prepare 
citizens for a new life in a new society. Education has a responsibility to provide opportunities 
for the development of intelligent citizenship. Education has the responsibility for reflecting 
changes in knowledge, value emphasis, societal attitudes, and individual responsibilities. With 
this in mind, it is necessary to take a new and hard look at college physical education programs. 

William F. Brazziel, director of general education at Virginia State College at Norfolk, 
wrote in the summer of 1966: '*Who would have thought in years gone by . . . ihat archery, 
tennis, and community health, scoffed at in the past as beneath the ken of solid academics, 
would come to be viewed more and more as experiences necessary for the new leisure and to 
provide leadership for helping communities where poverty and poor health conditions still 
grip a third of our population." This statement not only indicates that changes are taking 
place in college education, but it also implies that the direction of some of these changes is 
toward greater objective relevance of higher education to contemporary needs. Is college 
physical education keeping up with the world of changes? Is it changing in compatible direc- 
tions? Is college physical education relevant to contemporary needs? Does it produce the 
changes within individuals which we have established as objectives of our programs? 

The colleges and universities of the country, and the physical education programs which 
they organize and support, face a variety of changing ideas. In the first place, in spite of the 
generally accepted pragmatic view of education, there is a renewed interest and emphasis in 
the liberal arts in higher education. Partly in contrast with that shift, there is secondarily an 
increasing tendency to pass on to the student a greater responsibility for the determination 
of his own educational goals and educational programs. A third shift, arising from the greater 
student assumption of responsibility, is the need within the colleges and universities for a 
greater^ flexibility of program to meet the students' self-defined needs. Next, rapidly increasing 
stores of knowledge, both scientific and sociological, create new emphases in the curricular 
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content of educational programs. Trends in the organization of society increase the need for 
new competencies and talents for individually directed self re-creation and self-realization. 
Finally, in the face of all these changes, there continues the university responsibility for pro- 
viding quality instruction in quality programs. 

Each of the six trends in education requires some closer examination as far as physical 
education is concerned. The first of these — the renewed interest and emphasis in the liberal 
arts — reflects a somewhat new and different interpretation of the term liberal. The liberal 
arts at one time meant those studies which led to freedom from the bonds of ignorance, those 
studies which were actually liberating. The term liberal now seems to mean free, flexible, non- 
restrictive. It is a liberal-ness more of the political nature than the educational. As far as 
physical education is concerned, it means that our basic instruction programs must offer a 
variety of paths to the goals which we have set for them. It means a reduction in requirements 
as far as specificity of courses or skills is concerned, with more options appropriate to reaching 
certain goals. I think that it still means, also, that physical education must be liberating in the 
sense that the program does develop certain specific physical competencies and activities 
knowledges. It should be liberating in the sense that it provides students with skills which can 
be useful and with understandings of sports and skills which lead to a better comprehension 
of that segment of our culture which is related to sports. 

The second trend relates to the increasing tendency for students to be given the right of self- 
determination in education. The student is expected to evaluate his own strengths and weak- 
nesses and to design education programs which will, hopefully, lead to his own maximum 
development. In physical education the implication is that there must be sufficient basic in- 
struction in a variety of activities to serve as a foundation from which such self-determination 
can be intelligently made. It also means that there must be a wide variety of activities avail- 
able to the students to enable them to reach levels of excellence in certain selected activities. 

The third change is very closely related to the second. If the student is to be given the re- 
sponsibility for self-determination, the lock-step curriculum of the past must become obsolete. 
The college must provide a variety of routes toward the goal of self-realization. Physical 
education programs must adjust to this by providing basic and elementary instruction in some 
activities; opportunities for advancement in skill to the level of expertness; and participation 
(as a part of physical education) in higher level activities customarily organized as intramural 
athletics, athletic clubs, and intercollegiate teams. It is necessary that we recognize the need 
for this flexibility and the need for students to determine some of their own goals. The student 
body now exists as a **fourth estate" — involved in governance, housing, extra-class activities, 
and recreation as related to their lives on the college or university campus. About one-third of 
the articles on new developments in colleges and universities are currently devoted to student 
personnel problems. The change exists now and must be dealt with. 

The fourth trend is the rapidly increasing store of knowledge. This affects the entire college 
or university program and does not leave physical education untouched. Increased understand- 
ing of the function of the human body requires us to examine our physical education programs 
to see whether or not we actually do meet certain physiological objectives, provide both inter- 
esting and safe activities, and contribute to the overall physical development of the students. 
Knowing about how much exercise is required to build increments of strength or fitness, do we 
actually organize programs that contribute positively to this development? And from the 
sociological viewpoint, are the skills we teach and the activities we organize really relevant 
to the social situation today? A new emphasis in lifetime sports is developing, with a decreas- 
ing emphasis in college level instruction in highly organized team sports. We must scrutinize.^, 
closely the degree to which the programs we offer are compatible with the physiological and 
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psychological demands which society places upon persons and the opportunities society pro- 
vides for people to recreate. 

The fifth trend is the increasing realization that education must exhibit greater relevonce 
to contemporary needs. If educated individuals are to strive for goals of full self-realization, 
opportunities must be provided in colleges, and universities for them to achieve superior phys- 
ical development and physical fitness. Conceivably, physical education requirements should be 
in terms of standards of development rather than in hours of participation. It must also provide 
opportunities for students to achieve a level of expertness in perhaps two or three sport ac- 
tivities which may be continued into adult life. It should also recognize the fact that the 
population in general devotes approximately one-fifth of its leisure time to participation in 
sports, individual and family recreation, and spectator participation in athletic events.* The 
educated person'in today's society should have a good understanding of what is going on in 
the field or on the television screen as he watches professional football, NCAA football, tele- 
vised ice hockey, the world series, and other sports spectaculars. 

Finally, as a sixth point, there is the continuation of a university^ responsibility. Though I 
have viewed the changes with some excitement, I may seem to be dragging my heels when I 
express the feeling that adequate prOgrdmV'df^pKy^sica education can adjust to these changes 
only when the university meets its responsibility for providing quality instruction. Many phys- 
ical education basic instruction programs across the country have continually reinforced the 
feeling that the success of the programs has been due in large part to the fact that instruction 
has been professional, experienced, and thorough. The skills and understandings of physical 
education and sport activities should receive attention from quality instructors just as much as 
the basic skills in languages and sciences. It is a questionable practice to relegate instruction 
in physical education skills to inexperienced and incompletely educated graduate assistants. 
While the youth and energy of the younger teachers are important, the overall responsibility 
for instruction and the development of high quality programs should be In the hands of well- 
educated, mature, and experienced instructors. 

* Though the call to arms may be ''Excelsior" or "Change," our aspirations must be high. 
Change there will be, and change we will. We may never reach the point when we can cap off 
the process with the cry of ''Eureka," but we will be well on the way toward that goal if we 
constantly analyze fhe trends and scrutinize our programs critically to determine whether or 
not they actually are achieving the goals which we set for ourselves. 
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A College Physical Education Program 
that Is Changing . . . Fast! ! 

WESLEY K. RUFF 
Stanford University 



Ten years ago Stanford's academic council dropped the two-year physical education re- 
quirement and substituted in its place a six quarter "group activity" requirement. Students 
are now required ta pqrticipate in physical education only two quarters af the six, and grade 
point credit is not ta be given for completion of this requirement. However/if a student vy^ishes 
to participate in physical education beyond the six units af group activity required, up ta 
twelve grade point credits may be earned, one far each quarter af phy&ical education taken. 

Administration of the basic policy has been left to the chairman af the General Studies 
Committee, and the Department af Physicdl Ei^ucation has been allowed considerable freedom 
within the framework of the established policy. The Department of Physical Education has used 
the basic policy as a challenge. The students must sample aur program and we must see to it 
that the sample is good or they won't be back for more. All of our courses are elective and 
we try to accommodate different skill levels and adjust our offerings ta demonstrated interests. 

The facujty policy with regard to defining group activity has been extended to include al- 
most any constructive group endeavor. Clubs involving physical activity that might not be 
feasible for the Department of Physical Education to support or conduct hove been organized 
by students, conducted by students, and with the blessing of a faculty sponsor who verifies 
their participation, students ore credited with fulfilling a quarter of group activity. 

Many of these clubs ore physical-social, like the ski club, cycling, sailing, koroti, and the 
folk dance club. However, they ore not administered through the Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics, but through the Associated Students. The Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics provides advice, assistance, and facilities, but the scope of the student 
interest has completely outrun the Department's financial resources. Because of this patentiol 
dollar burden, the Department adopted the policy of no intercollegiate sport expansion and 
relinquished supervision of new activities undertaken by competitive clubs to the dean of 
students. The Dean's Office has been assured some funds for this purpose. 

Perhaps more should be said about the financial problem. When students conduct the ac- 
tivity, they expect and are permitted to utilize their own transportation (certain assurances 
must be guaranteed the university on behalf of student safety). They organize themselves and 
either provide their own equipment or solicit interested businessmen for funds. Student en- 
thusiasm is high and they organize themselves to provide for publicity, transportation, equip- 
ment, and finances. On the other hand, when the department takes over a sport activity, the 
students let the coach and the department do it all. The departmental policy on first doss 
travel and lodging is a significant financial factor alone, not to mention equipment and the 
salaries of additional special skills personnel. The number of new activities that interest our 
students is so great that the decision to take this course has not been questioned. A possible 
alternative might be a new branch within the Department of Physical Education with a fresh 
look at appropriate policies, plus university financial support. 

Meanwhile, other interest pressures hove become apparent. Within the Department of 
Physical Education, scuba diving has been included in our instructional curriculum, as has 
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judo. The weight training facilities also had to be expanded to accommodate interest in this 
vigorous activity. In order for the department to attend to the number of interested students 
and the scope of interests, a further division of the department is beginning to develop. We 
have begun to offer courses on a group actfvity basis just for those who wish to play and do 
not desire instruction or grade point credit. These classes are supervised by teaching assistants, 
and instruction is available, but instruction is not the focus of the class. The development is 
fairly recent and represents a potential division of courses into group activity and grade 
point credit courses, with credit being given primarily when the course is instructional. 

Several studies have been conducted during this period, some formal and some informal, to 
discover the effectiveness of student leadership in physical education classes when professional 
supervision and direction are provided. These studies have revealed an improvement in learn- 
ing and interest when student leadership of small groups is utilized. This has encouraged the 
Department of Physical Education to attempt other kinds of student-organized activities. The 
latest innovation is the student-led ^'activity club" idea. This conception was experimentally 
studied last year by permitting one freshman dormitory the activity club privilege. In this 
program, students who wish to play golf together or tennis, lift weights, cycle, play handball, 
etc. can form a small club for five to ten men and elect a leader. The leader must keep at- 
tendance, schedule facilities, provide instruction, and leadership. He and the group are as- 
signed to a professional instructor who visits them on a schedule about every third meeting 
(three club groups constitute one normal class with respect to teaching load). Facilities used 
are often those near student dormitories. and need not be those under the control of the De- 
partment of Physical Education. 

Leaders may be called to meetings for leadership instruction and/or policy instructions, plus 
meetings to provide feedback to the Department. With these innovations in effect, we feel our 
program has a new vitality, and our students seem to feel more a part of it, as indeed they are. 
— As mentioned above, last year we attempted to evaluate several aspects of this program. 
^ fn the first effort, we concentrated on three facets: (1) physical fitness, (2) the opinions of 
students regarding the new program, and (3) the use of a standard attitude scale. For physical 
fitness, we used a 600 yard run (square course), pull-ups, sit-ups on the inclined board, and 
an agility run (Illinois). The results indicated that our freshmen come to us in exceptionally 
good condition and that the experimental program maintains and slightly improves their 
performance. 

The opinion questionnaire indicated that the students thought the new scheme was great! 
Among the recommendations made were (a) that professional help be available to provide 
initial instruction and organizational assistance and (b) that leadership be given strategic help 
for the sake of stimulus, variety, and interest. On the other hand, there was the opinion that 
the professional instructors were more demanding in the regulai^physicol education program 
and that consequently students improved more dramatically.^the students showed a keen 
awareness of the difference between the two programs, that is, of insfrucfion vs parficipafion. 
The attitude scale revealed remarkably favorable attitudes toward physical activity. The ex- 
perimental program seemed to help maintain this favorable situation. 

We feel that the greatest significance of this experiment was that our departmental com- 
munication with the experimental group was improved in a dramatic way. The control group 
participated in our regular program and was nowhere nearly as cooperative at the end of 
their freshman year as the experimental groups with whom we had maintained a closer face- 
to-face association. 

We have often asked ourselves, **Where is this current carrying us?" *'What will happen to 
the discipline traditionally associated with sports instruction?" *'What will happen when the 
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student doesn't have to take anything he doesn't want to take?" "What will happen to the 
professional physical education instructor?" "What about liability?" 

Those who love sports and are athletes have always been able to select their activity. A high 
school athlete often hates a physical education class because he isn't doing what he likes to 
do. Again, athletes accept many forms of discipline and a great deal of hard work but they 
are doing it in a sport that they like. Once an activity is selected, the discipline of the activity 
is still there and it is readily accepted. 

The liability problem can probably be solved by adequate insurance, care of facilities, and 
adhering to proper emergency procedures. As to the role of the professional, it appears that 
he has an opportunity to assume a more professional role than ever. Our role has a new 
dimension — one of teaching students to lead and one of serving as professional consultants 
to small groups. The same number of students are served but they are served what they like. 
Our programs are expanded in scope and our professional role may actually be enhanced. 



Meeting College Student Needs 
Through an Integrated Program 
of Physical Activity 

JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 

Duke University 

Jesse Feiring Williams once said: "One cannot build up in school days a store of health that 
will last for the rest of life. Habituation to physical activity is one of the goals that should be 
set not only for a college man and woman, but for all persons in the formative periods of 
school life." Unfortunately, the existing attitude which tends to govern many of our programs 
implies that our youth are unfit and that the sole job of physical education is to make them 
fit. A broader concept is needed. A fuller understanding of the role of physical education in 
the total structure of education is essential if we are to maintain our proper pjace in American 
society. 

One of the primary aims of the physical education program at Duke University is to meet 
the present and future needs of our students through an effective integrated program of 
physical activity. It is our hope that through being involved in a top quality, meaningful pro- 
gram students will be motivated to continue to be physically active and follow reasonable 
health practices not only throughout their college years but throughout their lives, to the end 
that they will be better individuals in a better society. It is well recognized that physical edu- 
cation alone cannot achieve this purpose; however, an integrated program involving health 
and fitness information, physical education, intramurals, varsity sports, activity clubs, and 
general recreation opportunities can aid immeasurably in achieving this goal more adequately. 

We believe that the attitudes of our students toward physical activity is of utmost importance 
and their self-image in reference to activity is a significant factor governing their motivation, 
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learning, and behavior. Improving their self-image is one of the goals we hope to achieve. 
We realize that we can sell only those things for which others feel a need or a want. In order 
to really "sell" physical activity as a way of life, it is essential to appeal to the existing 
needs and interest of students and also to create an awareness in them of the need for regular 
physical activity. By combining both ''knowledge" and ''feeling" in the total program a more 
effective job can be done. By better identifying the function of physical activity, as indicated 
by student needs, a more realistic and logical program can be provided. 
Satisfaction-Motivation 

In order to influence student attitudes, it is vital that students have a meaningful and satis- 
fying experience through a good physical activity program, and that they have an understand- 
ing of the basic philosophy and objectives of the program. Our effectiveness in communicating 
with students will determine our results. Only to the extent that students obtain real satisfaction 
from activities will they be motivated to continue such activities. This satisfaction must be 
based upon actual experience as well as understandings and appreciations of basic health and 
fitness concepts. Although fear and guilt are often strong motivational forces, it seems much 
more reasonable to use positive reinforcement as our primary means for changing behavior. 
The following diagram illustrates the concept of "motivation through satisfying experiences": 
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In the foregoing chart an attempt has been made to list some af the motivational factors 
relating ta physical activity. It should be emphasized that some people tend to be primarily 
motivated by one ar two factors whereas others may be actually motivated by a combination 
af many factors. Each individual is different. His background is varied and the most effective 
means af motivation far him may vary from that of another, By attempting to bring together 
all af the possible motivating factors OS they relate to the total program, the probability af 
changing attitudes and behavior can be significantly enhanced. 

The ultimate concept of developing total fitness and organic unity for complete and effec- 
tive living must be on an-going process ranging throughout the various educational levels. 
Ideally the college or university program should follow a pattern of progressive development 
based upon a well-established foundation. Until such a preparatory pattern has been realized 
our present "semiremedial" approach will probably be necessary in our institutions of higher 
education. 

Foundations of Physical Activity 

In order to provide an adequate foundation for our total program, a basic course in 
''Foundations of Physical Activity ' has been established for all freshmen. Essentially this pro- 
gram involves health and fitness knowledge and problem salving experiences, health and fit- 
ness testing, development of competence and skills in selected activities, development and 
maintenance of fitness, orientation to a variety af activities, and health and activity guidance. 
Specific objectives of this program involve the following: 

Objectives of Foundations of Physical Activity Program 

1. To increase student understanding of the how and why of physical activity 

A. Through readings: student physical education manual (Duke University) and other 
materials. Subject matter: 

1 . The role of physical education in higher education 

2. Physical activity — historical basis — cultural implications 

3. Physical Activity and — 

Body build & body image Athletics 
Conditioning Heart and circulation 

Endurance Fatigue and recovery 

Body mechanical posture Tension 
Exercise and work efficiency Relaxation 
Weight control 

B. Through supplementary group presentations: lectures, slides, films, etc. Subject 
matter: 

1 . Cultural factors relating to health and fitness 

2. Exercise and body systems 

3. Cordio-respirotory fitness 

4. Kinesiology, posture, and body mechanics " 

5. Training techniques 

6. Accident prevention, first aid, and safety 

7. Tension, relaxation, and activity 

C. Through problem solving experiences 

II. To provide students with a more realistic self-image 

A. Through physical proficiency tests 

B. Through understanding of body type and potential 

C. Through recognition of their limitation and a realistic attitude toward eventual goals 
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ill. To provide a special program (adopted physicol educotion) for students who ore phys- 
ically handicapped or limited. 

IV. To provide a special program (individual development) far those students who — 

A. Lock strength, agility, and coordination 

B. Need help in weight control (overweight or underweight) 

C. Need postural help 

D. ArcTpoorly adapted psychologically for regular physical education 

V. To provide a beginning swimming program for those students who cannot swim. 

VI. To provide (through participation) an orientation to a variety of physical activities so 
that students con be prepared to make more intelligent activity selections as well as 
develop a broader knowledge and appreciation of sports and recreation. Activities 
included: 

Archery Fencing Swimming 

Badminton Gymnastics Training techniques 

Tennis . Handboll-paddlebalt Wrestling 

Team gomes Golf Volleyball 



VII. To provide pi^pblem salving experiences to enable students to better understand the 

"how and why of physical activity." 
VIM. To introduce students to 

A. Policies and procedures 

B^ Facilities 

C. Program opportunities 



IX. To guide each student into a personalized program designed to meet his present and 

future needs. 
Foundations Program Structure 

The arganizotionol structure for the foundations of physical activity program is illustrated * 
in the following diagram. 
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The orientation phase of the program has been established to give students an opportunity 
to become acquainted with and learn to appreciate a variety of activities, thus providing a 
basis for more intelligent future guidance and activity selection. 

Physical Performance inventory Form 

DUKE UNIVERSITY ^ : 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL PROFICIENCY PROFILE 



NAME- 



Last 

SECTION 

HT WT.- 

PPI SCORE 

SW. CLASS 

POST ANAL 

WT. ANAL.- 



First 



Middle 



-AGE- 



Sat. 



Unsat. 



Sat. 



Unsat. 



BODY TYPE- 



Endo 



Meso 



Ecto 



Vertical Jump 
Agility Run 
Pull-up 
Sit-up 

Trunk Flexion 
Trunk Extension 
Dom Grip 
Non-Dom Grip 
Abdominal Fat 
3' Step Test 



Test I 



Raw 



Per- 
cen- 
tile 



Raw 



Test II 
Per- 
cen- 
tile 



Percen- 
tile 


Vert. 
Jump 


Ag. Run 


Pull-up 


Sit- up 


Trunk Flex, 


Trunk Ext. 


Dom 
Grip 


Non-Dom 
Grip 


i 

0 

< u_ 


3' Step 
Test 


100 


32.5 


15.0 


20 


99 


11 


32.5 


200ib 


200 


2 


22 


95 


27 


16.0 


14 


61 


9.5 


29 


161 


146 


4 


38 


90 


26 


16.2 


12 


57 


9 


27 


153 


140 


5 


42 


85 


25 


16.4 


11 


51 


8.5 


26.5 


148 


133 


6 


45 


80 


24.5 


16.6 


10 


50 


8 


26 


141 


130 


7 


48 


75 


24 


16.8 


10 


49 


7.5 


25 


140 


125 


7 


50 


70 


24 


16.9 


9 


45 


7 


25 


137 


122 


8 


52 


65 


23.5 


16.9 


8 


43 


7 


24.5 


134 


121 


8 


53 


60 


23 


17.1 


8 


42 


6.5 


24 


131 


120 


9 


55 


55 


22 


17.2 


7 


41 


6.5 


23 


130 


116 


10 


56 


50 


22 


17.2 


7 


40 


6 


23 


126 


113 


10 


58 


45 


22 


17.4 


7 


39 


6 


22.5 


122 


111 


11 


58 


40 


22 


17.5 


6 


37 


5.5 


22 


121 


110 


12 


60 


35' 


21.5 


17.7 


6 


36 


5.5 


21.5 


120 


109 


13 


60 


30 


21 


17.9 


5 


35 


5 


21 


119 


104 


14 


62 


25 


20 


18.0 


5 


33 


5 


20.5 


115 


101 


16 


63 


20 


20 


18.3 


4 


32 ' 


4.5 


20 


111 


100 


18 


65 


15 


19.5 


18.4 


3 


30 


4 


19.5 


110 


97 


20 


67 


10 


18 


18.8 


2 


28 


3 


18 


106 


92 


22 


69 


5 


17 


19.5 


1 


24 


2 


16.5 


100 


90 


27 


72 


0 


11 


29.6 


0 


2 


-8 


11 


45 


25 


45 


90 
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Students who score beiow the 35 percentile for the average of their scores on the vertical 
jump, agility run, puH-ups, and sit-ups are channeled into the individual development program. 
Others are directed into activities as indicated. 

During the first semester individualized guidance is given to cid students in intelligent selec- 
tion of future activities. It is recognized that no one activity is ^^holy" in the sense that every- 
one must take it, but rather various activities can meet similar objectives. In this reference, 
flexibility in course selection is given emphasis. » 



Freshman 
Spring Semester Progrom Strucmre 





Specific Foundations 
Guidance Seminar-PPI Tes 

^-^/ 


Lectures 
t- (2nd Test) 


Non-Swimmer 
to 

Beg. Swimming 




Law PPi & Others 
to 

Ind. Development 




Adapted P.E. 
(Medical) 


High PPI Score 
90 Percentile or Better 
May Elect Any P.E. 
Activity G>urse Offered 







fumbling Apparatus 




Combatives 


[Fencing ] 


Soccer- 


Sw. & Life 


& Rebound Tumbling 




& Trock & Field 


Lacrosse 


Saving 



Activity selections are necessarily somewhat limited due to scheduling problems. Students 
are guided into those activities which can best meet their present and future needs. 

Basis for Guidance into Activities 

As previously mentioned, the basic purpose of the physical education program is to improve 
the present health (physical^ mental, social) and fitness of each student and to motivate him to 
want to continue to be active by showing him "why" he should stay active and helping him to 
learn "how" to do this through healthful, satisfying, and enjoyable physical activity. Listed 
below are the criteria governing the guidance of students into activities. 

1. Body Deve/opmenf — Students who lack strength or are in need of body development, 
posture improvement, relaxation ability, and coordination will be guided into individual 
development classes which will aid in achieving this objective. All students are expected 
to develop a minimum level of physical fitness and efficiency. 

2. We/ghf Confro/ — Students who are significantly above or below desirable weight norms 
will be guided into individual development or other activities best adapted to aid them in 
weight control. Students who are underweight are encouraged to increase caloric intake 
and follow a progressive resistance weight program, whereas overweight students are 
advised to limit caloric intake and "burn up" extra calories through jogging, etc. Obese 
students are referred for special medical attention. 

3. Physical Disabiliiies — Students who have specific handicaps or are unable to participate 
in regular classes will be guided into adapted physical education classes which will — 

a. Correct any weaknesses that are correctable. 

b. Provide (for those with noncorrectable limitations) a developmental maintenance 
program adapted to the disability so that condition of the student may be enhanced 
through a desirable exercise program. 

c. Provide a program of adapted sports whereby the student may either learn a sport 
in the adapted physical education class or be referred to a course where this can be 
safely and effectively done. 
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4. Sw/mm/ng and Wafer Safety — All students will be expected to be able to swim a mini- 
mum of 50 yards and have a knowledge of basic water safety. Students who cannot swim 

are guided into beginning swimming classes. 
• * 

5. Adapting to Sfudenf Needs — The following factors are considered in recommending 
further courses to be taken by students: 

a. Body Type. Activities should be adapted to students' body types so that they can 
avoid injury and be given a better chance to learn to enjoy and be successful in an 
activity. 

b. Interests. Students' interests should be broadened but they should be encouraged to 
follow real interest areas. 

c. Presenf Skills. Students should not enter beginning classes if they know the activity. 
They should learn new skills and improve old skills. Emphasis is given to providing a 
challenging experience adapted to the students potential. 

d. Needs (Emotional, Social, Physical). Most courses can aid students in meeting specific 
emotional and social needs. Consideration is given to specific course selection if cer- 
tain needs are apparent. 

e. Carryover Va/ues. Students should learn activities they can and will use later. 

f . Seasonal Activities. Students should know activities for all seasons (indoor and out- 
door activities). 

g. Fufure Type of Work and Place of Residence. Activities should be adapted to type of 
work student will be engaged in and where he will live. 

h. Activity Balance. Students who have not had team sport experience are in some cases 
encouraged to follow such activities. In some instances individual sports, dual sports, 
combatives, or dance may be recommended. 

6. Guidance ^or the Future 

a. A special guidance card indicates the recommended program students should follow. 
Information from such cards is used to plan future course offerings. Students are clas- 
sified in a manner which will allow for most effective grouping and teaching. Special 
IBM cards are used for this purpose. An overview of the total program opportunities 
is provided. 

b. Students are encouraged to participate in varsity sports, intramural sports, activity 
club programs, and regular free time exercise programs throughout their university 
careers. Special assistance is given to enable them to select areas best suited to 
them. 

c. Students are encouraged to continue to be physically active throughout their lives. 
Possibilities for becoming involved in home and community exercise and recreation 
programs in the future are explained to them. 

Sophomore Program 

During the sophomore year students are given a choice of activities, the selection of which 
is based upon previous guidance procedures. Emphasis is given to learning usable, satisfying, 
lifetime skills which can enable them to stay active. Some of the courses are listed below: 

P.E. 46 Swimming and lifesaving P.E. 57 Tennis and volleyball 

51 Tumbling and apparatus 58 Golf 

52 Badminton, handball, and squash 63 Individual development 

53 basketball and speedball 64 Fencing 

54 Combatives and track and field 70 Bowling and square dance 
56 Advanced swimming 71 Team games and social dance 
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Additional health and fitness information is integrated throughout the sophomore program. 
Continual emphasis is given to other opportunities for activities such as intramurals, clubs, and 
the like so that they v/ill continue a regular pattern of activity in their junior and senior years 
of college. All students are expected to set up a home exercise program which can be used to 
supplement their future activity participation. The department furnishes a suggested program 
of this type for every student to take with him and follow during the summer or during vacation 
periods. Students are expected to establish a pattern for future physical activity participation. 
Incorporated in this are intramurals, varsity sports, and clubs in which they can remain, as 
well as postcollege activities which they plan to continue. 

Program Enrichment 

To encourage student involvement, various types of descriptive information are provided. 
A special sports information center has been established to provide readily available informa- 
tion concerning sports and health and fitness. Bulletin boards are provided with supplementary 
information for students. Special boards are designated- for sports information, course activity 
information, recent research, etc. Extensive use is made of hand-out information. Racks are 
provided in which over fifteen different bulletins are made available. Besides department 
publications, pamphlets of the AMA and other sources are provided. Various visual aids are 
made available to students to enhance regular class learning possibilities. Motivation is en- 
couraged through a variety of progress charts and graphs for both physical education and 
intramurals. Extensive testing equipment is used to assess individual and program progress. 
Students are asked to make use of the foregoing. outside of class. An extensive system has been 
established for effective intramural communication. 

In order to supplement the total program a variety of materials are provided. These are 
available to staff and students and include the following: 

Program Reference Maiorials 
Physical education staff manual 
Intramural handbook 
Physical education summarized curricula 

Physical education staff foundations of physical activity manual 
Student physical education handbook 
Student exercise booklet 
Various hand-out materials 

Our Goal: The Physically Educated Individual, 

Through an integrated program we hope to aid each student in developing into a "phys- 
ically educated person " V^e believe that a physically educated person is one who' — 

Possesses Organic Heatih and Vigor 

1. is in possession af a well-proportioned, functional, and efficient body, capable of 
braad coordinated, graceful, efficient, and intensive physical experience. 

2. Has had extensive, meaningful experience in making desirable physical changes. 

Possesses skills 

3. Is adept in the performance of a variety of sparts skills adaptable far all seasons of 
the year, to which he can turn far enjoyment, bady maintenance, and regeneration 
during leisure haurs both now and in the future. 

4. Has adequate skill in first old, safety, and survival techniques on land and water, and 
in the avoidance af injury related to activity. 

'From Physical Educalion Staff Manual, Duke University. 
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5. Has experience in achieving desirable physical changes thraugh variaus training tech- 
niques and has skill in the praper perfarmance af exercises, relaxotian techniques, 
fundamental bady mcvements, and mechanics af daily living. 

6. Has skill in meeting and overcoming physical challenge and adversity. 

Possesses Knowledge and Apprectofhn 

7. Has a knowledge ond appreciation of the historical background end the present sig- 
nificance of sports ond physical education in our American culture ond understonds 
the ossocioted problems reloted to automation, extended leisure time, ond physicol 
inactivity. 

8. Hos o knowledge ond oppreciotion of vorious sports, rules, strotegies, ond skills to 
the end J[hot he moy effectively ond enjoyobly participote in such octivities. 

9. Has o knowledge ond oppreciotion of the populor Americon sports, to the end that he 
moy be oble to enjoy them intelligently os o spectotor. 

10. Knows how to intelligently select physicol octivities which best meet his needs ond 
knows how ond why to plon for these in his doiiy schedule. 

11. Knows how to ossess his physicol potentiol ond estobllsh ond follow desiroble exercise 
progroms. 

12. Hos o knowledge ond oppreciotion of proper heoith hobits ond proctices, bosic scien- 
tific principles of exercise ond troining, nutrition, diet, ond weight control, proper 
posture ond body mechanics, reloxotion, sleep, rest, tension, ond emotionol releose. 

13. Hos o knowledge ond oppreciotion of physicol octivity os it reloted to the prevention 
of fotigue, stress, oging, degenerotive diseoses, poor mentol heoith, ond psychoso- 
motic disorders. 

14. Hos o reolistic self-imoge ond is well ocquointed with the structure, body type ond 
bosic heredity, function, growth ond developmentol potterns, copobilities ond limito- 
tions of his body (body potentiol). 

15. Hos o knowledge ond oppreciotion of first oid, sofety, ond survivol techniques on 
lond ond woter, os well os on understonding of how to ovoid injury ond poin reloted 
to octivity. 

16. Hos developed on owareness of physicol octivity opportunities ovoiloble while in 
college ond ioter in life. 

Possesses HobitSr AttihideSr ond Soc/o/ Responsibility 

17. Hos o positive ottitude toword heoith mointenonce ond is motivoted (self-octivoted) 
to observe proper heoith hobits ond to continue to be regulorly octive ond express 
himself through physicol octivity throughout his life. 

18. Kncws how importont it is to develop physicol skills os o meons of discovering himself. 

19. Knows how to ploy ond how to respond spontoneously in o ploy situotion ond is inter- 
ested In severol oreos of physicol octivity which give him sotisfoction. 

20. Knows how to express himself creotively through physicol octivity. 

21. Hos ocquired reosonoble skills in democrotic leodership ond foHowership ond in 
moking quick decisions. 

22. Hos odequote emotionol stobility to meet the stress ond stroins of modern living. 
Knows how to work hord in winning or losing. 

23. Hos o sociol consciousness ond odoptobility with respect to requirements of group 
living. 

24. Has enhanced his ability to live with himself ond others. 
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Toledo's Service Health and Physical 
Education Program: '^All 
or Nothing at Air' 

DONALD C. STOLBERG 
PERRY B. JOHNSON 
University of Toledo 



The title of this paper, "All or Nothing at All/' should certainly arouse the attention of all 
physical educators. We, like other educators, are aware of criticism and changing times. Most 
of us feel that modification of programs to achieve the common objectives of physical educa- 
tion is the major problem facing the profession today. Physical educators are generally in 
agreement v/ith the basic objectives of physical education. However, the means of obtaining 
these objectives seem to produce many professional discussions, which, unfortunately, always 
seem to iDog down under the inevitable presence of the changing needs of the maturing child 
and the practical needs of the adults in society. 

Does the title, "All or Nothing at All," refer to the attainment of all physical education 
objectives, or to the development of a complete curriculum staffed by effective teachers? The 
'^Nothing at All'' portion of the title can be looked upon as being impertinent or satirically 
provocative. The University of Toledo required physical education program is different, but 
not unique. We have attempted to meet all the basic objectives of college physical education 
in our particular way. Whether or not we have negatively tampered with the basic objectives 
of physical education in our program and are, therefore, guilty of impertinence can be judged 
as the program is revealed. We mean to rock the boat. We mean to suggest that some pro- 
grams are inadequate in content and scope, even if these programs honestly profess to have 
professionally acceptable objectives. We are dedicated to a more effective and justifiable 
college physical education program. 

We are concerned about modern civilization and its effect on our lives; we are concerned, 
primarily, about the inactivity of adults and their inability to relax; we are concerned about 
the rising incidence of hypokinetic disease; we are concerned about the widespread ignorance 
of proper health prpctices; we are concerned about physical education tools that become ends 
in themselves. We are attempting to physically educate students. We are nof promofing health, 
fitness, sports, athletics, esthetic movement, physical activity, relaxation, recreation, health 
knowledge, physiology of exercise, history of physical education, or spectatorism as indepen- 
deni objectives. We are, however, promoting the iniegraiion of these objectives and each 
student's orientation to them as an individua/. 

We know that being physically fit does not necessarily mean that a person is physically 
educated; being healthy does not necessarily mean that a person is physically educated; being 
active does not necessarily mean that a person is physically educated; being knowledgeable 
of health information does not necessarily mean that a person is physically educated; being 
appreciative of the dynamic aspects of movement or sports does not necessarily mean that a 
person is physically educated. 

Being physically educated implies knowledge, techniques, and some kind of motivation. We 
can never be assured that the physically educated person will achieve the optimum physiolog- 
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teal and psychological states. Other factors, which we cannot or choose not to control will- 
determine, ultimately, the degree of fitness achievement. Early psychological conditioning and 
training is one factor. Family, religious, and social factors play a role. Fundamentally, we 
believe in imparting health- and fitness-related knowledge and in promoting activity techniques 
which are'compatible with adult life and the personal interests of the individual. We are 
committed to providing activity opportunities during the student's time on the campus, but, 
finally, the decisions as to the type of exercise, the duration of exercise, and the intensity of 
exercise rest with the individual as he adjusts to life's demands. 

There are three major or key concepts that are fundamental to the development of the 
Toledo curriculum. 

1 . The indhidual is affected by heredity and by his env/ronmen/. 

Under this first major concept, the student learns about the relationships among physical, 
motor, and mental potentials and how these are limited by heredity? he will get some insight 
into what his potential is, and will have opportunity to develop a positive attitude toward his 
potential and his limitations. He will develop a knowledge and understanding of how the 
whole man and his health and fitness are affected by his environment— for example, by air 
and water pollution, communicable disease, extremes in temperature and humidity, the social 
environment, etc. 

2. The individual deals v^ith and can modify his environment through effecti>/e thinking and 
purposeful movement. 

Here the student learns how to cope with his environment effectively. This involves not only 
knowledge and attitudes but the skills for doing so and ranges from complete relaxation to 
full-blown physical activity. This also involves knowledge and understanding, for example, of 
principles of mechanics applied to movement and the most effective accomplishment of work 
tasks. 

3. The individual himself is affected by his thinking and his purposeful movement 

Under this major concept are subsumed the objectives relating to fitness development, motor 
skill attainment, the esthetic values of modern dance, and many other personally valuable 
experiences, as well as the knowledge and attitudes crucial t9 a complete understanding of 
health and fitness. 

What, then, is the Toledo program? 

1 . The two required freshman courses are each worth two semester hours credit, involving 
a total of thirty-two hours of lecture and sixty-four hours of laboratory work. 

2. Health and fitness are the core of the program. The lectures present the case for and 
against regular exercise, and the laboratories provide for evaluation of health and fitness 
levels and for instruction and participation in various fitness programs. The relative unim- 
portance of exceptional motor ability in the attainment of health-related physical fitness is 
also stressed. Self-evaluation and a personalized approach to individual exercise problems 
are vital parts of the program. It might be said that the student is encouraged to compete with 
himself in the important areas of health and fitness. 

3. The lectures are designed to include pertinent basic health information, relationships of 
body systems to exercise, and related pathological fmplications. A 500-page thoroughly illus- 
trated text has been prepared by four members of the faculty {Physical Education — A Problem 
Sohing Approach to Health and Fitness by Johnson, Updyke, Stolberg, and Schaefer, pub- 
lished by Holt, RInehart, and Winston Company). 

4. Physiology, psychology, and applied mechanics are the fundamental disciplines upon 
which the teaching of the basic concepts of health and fitness is based. 
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5. The lecture phase of the first course supports the case for regular physical exercise. 
The circulatory, neuromuscular, respiratory, and digestive systems are examined as they relate 
to physical fitness, cardiovascular health, body mechanics, low back pain, energy cost, weight 
control, etc. 

6. The laboratory phase of the first course provides an opportunity for thorough health 
and fitness appraisal. Various tests and measures of general health, physical fitness, motor 
ability, posture and mechanics, body fat, and heart function are offered. Exposure to various 
canditioning techniques and papular conditioning programs provides a foundation far the 
student to evolve his or her awn individualized program. Class participation experiments (on 
such topics as strength, heart rote responses to exercise, center of gravity, dehydration, energy 
cost, effects of training and overfotness) ore conducted, written up by the students, and dis- 
cussed. This provides another dimension to understanding body function during exercise and 
related health and fitness implications. 

7. The lecture phase of the second course emphasizes the psychosocial aspects of exercise, 
health, and fitness. The hormonal and nervous systems and the circumstances and agents that 
affect them ore presented. Psychological "crutches," stress, tension and relaxation, fatigue and 
sleep, mental disease, sex and community health ore discussed and interrelated. 

8. The second course laboratory phase focuses on motor ability as related to recreational 
skills. The perceptual prerequisites of various sports ore discussed, and power fundamentals 
of individual sports ore investigated. Instruction in individual sports, self-defense, and relaxa- 
tion is given. The students ore exposed to many kinds of health and fitness gimmicks for per- 
sonal and class evaluation purposes. Such items as isometric devices, exercise bicycles, rawing 
machines, vibrators, striking bogs, weight resistance machines, stretching bonds, balance de- 
vices, and gymnastic equipment ore investigated. Class experiments include perception and 
reaction time, motor skill ability, power capacity, smoking, and relaxation. 

9. Lectures ore coedicotional and ore held in a large lecture classroom. Laboratory sec- 
tions are limited to twenty-five students, thus permitting a personalized approach. 

10. The course grade is determined on the basis of the laboratory experiments, and lecture 
and laboratory examinations. Each phase of the program, lecture, and laboratory contributes 
50 percent of the final course grade. A failure in either phase results in failing the course. The 
laboratory instructor is responsible for the final grading. Fitness levels and motor ability ore 
not token into consideration. However, the nature of the personalized contact with the student 
and the subjective content of the laboratory final examination allow the laboratory instructor 
to finalize o fair grade based on basic knowledge of course material, applied knowledge, and 
interpretive ability. 

The University of Toledo required physical education program measures its success by the 
positive reception to it by serious college students, by the unsolicited support of faculty mem- 
bers from all colleges in the university, and by the generous backing from on approving 
administration. The program's acceptance and success has led directly to the approval of a 
long-needed new building, which has been designed around the philosophy of the program. 

The University of Toledo program has moved ahead. It has beendesigned, and is continually 
reassessed and modified, in an attempt to cope with the problems of our students and to 
justify the faith that this educational institution has put in our university health and physical 
education requirement. It is important to point out that we hove strived to achieve more than 
was expected and would not hove it any other way, professionally and realistically speaking. 
It was "All or Nothing at All." Our sincere and fervent plea is . . . rock more boots/ 
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Physical Education 
in Community Junior Colleges^ 

DEMIE J. MAINIERI 
Miami-Dade Junior College 



The function of the community junior college is to provide experience which facilitate the 
total intellectual, social, emotional, and physical development and adjustment of students. To 
overemphasize any one phase of the students' development at the expense of the other v^ould 
be most disastrous since the human body is made up of different systems vy^hich are interde- 
pendent and interrelated. 

There is no doubt that the core of the college setting is and should be the academic curricu- 
lum; however, the physical, social, and emotional phases of the college living may, neverthe- 
less, be of greater immediate concern to many of the students than the academic courses in 
their schedules. These facets of the students' development are significant since peer acceptance 
is of vital importance to them. The college physical education program, with its wide variety 
of physical activities, provides the instructors with numerous opportunities to guide students 
into activities consistent with their health and their social and recreational needs and interests, 
thereby helping them to gain some competence in activities that will lead to being accepted 
by their peers. More specifically, the contributions of physical education in modern-day living 
may be discussed under three broad headings: 

1. Physical education and balanced living 

2. Physical education and the era of automation 

3. Physical education and modern-day tensions 

The concept of a life balanced among study, work, and utilization of leisure time is of utmost 
importance to junior college students, since many of them are holding full or part-time jobs 
besides attending college. The junior college physical education program should, therefore, 
assist these students in selecting physical activities that will give balance to their lives. This 
particular guidance and orientation should be under competent and friendly leadership which 
respects the students' physical, social, and emotional needs. The physical education course 
offerings should be highly weighted toward recreational activities. These activities should be 
of the kind that the college student can .participate in on weekends and other periods of 
leisure. 

The era of automation has brought great advances in the fields of television, modern trans- 
portation, and electronics. It can be safely said that electricity and electronics have become 
the arms and legs of mankind. Consequently, during this age of speed and space, we have 
more time on our hands. We have now before us many opportunities for boredom; therefore, 
it seems imperative that the junior college physical education programs should make some 
efforts to vitalize our younger and rejuvenate our older citizens. Participation in some healthy 
recreational and physical activity is necessary. We have learned from psychology that people 
will shy away from activities in which they perform poorly. The young man courting will ignore 
the pleas of his girlfriend to go swimming if he is deathly afraid of the water. It would seem 
appropriate that junior college students should take advantage of their last opportunity to 
learn physical activities that will assist them in living a well-balanced life. It is this author's 
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firm conviction that few students will take the time later in life to learn physical and recrea- 
tional skills that they postponed learning during their school days.. 

Thus far colleges and, specifically, community junior colleges have done relatively little to 
assist students to meet successfully the many problems, including leisure, that lie ahead. This 
has particular significance in Florida where the ideal climate is conducive to engaging in 
recreational pursuits. 

Students need education for solving these problems as much as for earning a living. What 
good is it for a student to learn skills niecessary for earning a living, and then spend hours, 
days, and weeks off the job because of ill health? Our high incidence of mental health prob- 
lems indicates that we are having difficulty coping with the pressures of the times. People 
(especially men) are dying from coronary attacks in their forties and this is sufficient evidence 
that we are having difficulty in living lives balanced between work and play. Individuals today 
are so zealous in gaining the material things of life that they look with disdain on people who 
take time off from work to go fishing, play golf, and the like. On the other hand, labor unions 
are forever trying to shorten the work week. Planned communities are now making provisions 
for recreation areas. 

It would appear that interest in outdoor recreation and physical education will grow rapidly 
to coincide with this evolving philosophy of leisure and recreation. The community junior 
colleges with comprehensive physical education programs can contribute much to providing 
our youth and adults with skills in a wide variety of recreational activities so they can actively 
take advantage of the leisure time and planned recreational facilities. 

In order to provide a physical education program to meet the needs of all students it is 
important to understand the type of student coming to the community junior college. It has 
been this author's observaHons that the students coming to junior college are of three types: 

1. Those students whose financial resources will not allow them to attend a college away 
from home; therefore, they decide to pursue a two-year terminal course. These students usually 
work part-time and commute to college. 

2. Those older students who are presently employed and who have a belated awareness of 
the need for a higher education. 

3. Those students right out of high school who desire to transfer to a senior college or 
university. These students are very similar to freshmen students in any senior institution. 

The problem of providing a physical education program to meet the needs of these diverse 
groups is the challenge facing the physical education personnel at the junior college level. 

Would it be appropriate to provide a program of physical education that is a continuation 
of the secondary schooj program or provide a program that is handed down from a senior 
college or university? It would appear from the following facts and figures that such programs 
would meet the needs of most students in a junior college; however, new approaches in pre- 
senting a wide variety of activities would seem more meaningful. 

1 . "Less than 50 percent of our boys and girls in high school have physical education." 

2. *^Ninety-one percent of the nation's 1 50,000 elementary schools have no gymnasiums." 

3. *^Ninety percent of the nation's elementary schools have less than the recommended five 
acres of land necessary for essential play areas." 

4. **Only 1,200 of 17,000 communities in the United States have full-time recreation 
leadership." 

5. "Forty percent of those persons entering the Armed Forces in World War It were unable 
to swim as far as fifty feet." 

6. "Drownings between the ages of five to forty-four are second only to motor vehicles in 
accidental deaths." 
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7. "Less than 5 percent of our youth have had the opportunity to enjoy the experience of 
camping and outdoor living." 

Since many of the people employed in junior college physical education have come from 
either the secondary schools or senior colleges, imitations of these programs are in practice 
in many junior colleges throughout the country. It seems to this author-that people in the field 
of physical education on the junior college level must recognize the fact that the students v^e 
are attempting to serv^e^ are unique. Compared to those students in high school c senior col- 
leges the junior college'students are unique in the following ways: 

1 . The wide variations in the age of students 

2. The great number of young married students 

3. The large number of employed students 

4. The large number of adults 

5. The wide divergence of interests between the regular day students and evening students. 
To say that the junior college should emphasize fitness above everything else would be quite 

foolish, since physical fitness is accepted by most educators to be relative rather than ab- 
solute. It would seem appropriate to ask: What is fitness? What is physical fitness? Should 
the fitness level for the research scientist be the same as the fitness level of the law enforce- 
ment officer? Should the activities leading to fitness be as vigorous for a student at eighteen 
as a student of fifty? These questions are of particular concern at the junior college level, 
where there is an attempt to meet the needs of many diverse groups. The community junior 
college matriculates students nineteen to fifty years of age and students majoring in such 
diverse curriculums as homemaking, science, and police criminology. What directions should 
these different people take in relation to their physical education? Should the person who is 
fifty years of age be exempt from physical education? It would seem that exempting the older 
students.wouM do nothing to help the geriatric problem. During the 1965-66 academic year, 
the Miami-Dade Junior College had two people in their physical education program who were 
over fifty and retired. These two people were counseled into such activities as fly and bait 
casting and golf and are now outstanding good will ambassadors for physical education. 

It appears that the desired physical fitness level of the various vocational groups mentioned 
would be somewhat different; however, all persons should have some identical elements of 
physical fitness. Physical fitness is a state of being enabling a person to function efficiently 
in his daily work or chores without undue fatigue and to have enough reserve strength to meet 
emergencies that arise in his daily living. In addition, he must have sufficient stamina to en- 
gage in worthwhile recreational pursuits. 

It is the author's feeling that we can develop an attitude of readiness for physical education 
in the minds of our students by giving them the "how and why" of physical education and 
fitness. On the junior college level, it is only common sense that we should present to our 
students — through lectures, a testing program, a training program, and a retesting program — 
information and knowledge that will realistically help the student plan a program of physical 
activity consistent with his interests, future vocational plans, and physical status. Students 
who eontinue their education in senior colleges and universities should have orientation in 
wide varieties of recreation activities so that they can continue to improve their skill levels in 
these activities while in senior college. 

Required Physical Education Programs in Florida 

Unfortunately there is no state requirement in physical education in Florida junior and senior 
colleges. Basically, senior colleges and universities accept junior college transfers as long as 
the students complete their general education requirements at the junior college. 
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Each junior college has autonomy in developing its own general education program. Articu- 
lation problems, the decision as to what constitutes college credit courses, acceptable physical 
education credits, and the like have been resolved on a college-by-college basis. Typically, 
the junior colleges have attempted to develop general education programs which would articu- 
late smoothly with the transfer requirement of the senior institutions. In Florida we have had 
very few problems of articulating our required physical education programs. Our greatest 
difficulties have been in the area of articulating our major programs in physical education. 

The basic philosophy regarding the prescribed program among the junior colleges in Florida 
was that of an equal emphasis of physical fitness and carry-over recreation type of course 
offerings. Most junior colleges require four semesters of physical education in order for a 
student to graduate. A few junior colleges require only two credits in physical education. 
Orlando Junior College is the only college not having such a requirement. Two hours per week 
of physical education are given at most of the junior colleges. Indian River Junior College and 
Manatee Junior College require three hours per week. St. Petersburg Junior College and Palm 
Beach Junior College allow credits in physical education to count toward graduation but not 
toward honor points. 

In all the junior colleges except Miami-Dade, students are exempt from physical education 
if they are over twenty-five years of age or have had previous service experience. Miami- 
Dade does not exempt for service experience; however, twenty-one years of age is the cut-off 
line. Most junior colleges offer a wide variety of carry-over recreation type of courses that 
adequately meet the needs of all the adult and typical students. 

All of the junior colleges attempt to offer as many courses as possible on a co-education 
basis; however, team sports are separated by sex. A few junior colleges require swimming 
competence for graduation. Indian River Junior College calls its course ''Survival Swimming." 

The majority of junior colleges allow the students free choice in selecting activity courses; 
half of the junior colleges give students free choice after they take the basic course in physical 
education. Only two colleges give no choice, and the students must take the units offered. It 
was noted that the smaller junior colleges have less variety than the larger colleges; therefore, 
they offer unit type courses such as a combination of two or more activities in one course 
rather than single activity courses in golf, tennis, and bowling. 

The majority of the junior colleges have no adaptive program. Indian River Junior College 
and Miami-Dade Junior College have in operation adaptive programs for students with handi- 
capping defects. Both colleges have a special adaptive course; however, students are en- 
couraged to take such courses as bowling, badminton, archery, fly and bait casting with the 
typical students if their family physicians approve these activities. 
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Illinois Junior College Physical 
Education Programs and Their 
Articulation with Four-Year 

Institutions^ 

JOHN J SWALEC 
Triton College 

It is the purpose of this paper to acquaint the reader with the basic instruction programs 
in the lilinois public junior colleges and, specifically, the program at Triton College. Also, an 
attempt will be made to identify the need, problems, and possible solutions of the articulation 
process between these junior colleges and the degree-granting colleges of Illinois. 

This year there are twenty-nine public junior colleges in operation in the state of Illinois. 
Under the Illinois Master Plan five new junior colleges are expected to open their doors in the 
fall of 1967, and a number of other districts are even now being formed. 

Triton College is a new public community college and technical institute which was founded 
in March 1964; it serves the Elmwood Park, Leyden, and Proviso townships, western suburbs of 
Chicago in Cook County. At the present time instruction is being offered from 3 p.m. to 10 
p.m. in West Leyden High School at lOOOjA/olf Road, Northlake, Illinois. Building plans are 
well under way for the establishment of a permanent campus to be located at 5th and Palmer 
Avenues in River Grove, Illinois. The first buildings are expected to be completed in 1968, and 
it is hoped that the entire campus wilt be occupied by 1970. 

Triton College is committed to excellence in education. The currkulums and subjects are 
matched to the needs of each student in the communities which the college^^serves. The college 
is dedicated to superior quality instruction for all the people within the limitations of their 
ability and to the maximum total educational development of each individual. To implement 
its philosophy, the institution seeks to fulfill the following five major objectives: 

1. To provide transfer education paralleling the freshman and sophomore studies under- 
taken at the University of Illinois, state colleges, private colleges, and universities. 

2. To provide occupational education. 

3. To provide continuing education for local residents. 

4. To. provide guidance and counseling services. 

5. To provide community services for educational, cultural, vocational, and recreational 
activities through existing facilities and stimulated by college staff. 

To comply with the basic philosophy of the college, the program includes a wide and varied 
selection of courses and curriculums. The technical area alone includes nineteen curricular 
offerings and expects to offer at least ten more in the future. The transfer area lists twenty- 
six curriculums. 

Physical education is considered an integral part of the institution's educational process. Our 
board and its administrators have been receptive to proposed course offerings, programing, 
and faculty selection. The oneness of mind and body is specifically accepted as the reason for 
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requiring that each fulltime student take physical education while in attendance at Triton Col- 
lege. To receive an associate degree, a student is required to complete a minimum of sixty 
semester hours' work plus four semester hours' credit in physical education. 

At Triton, the offerings in physical education and in other transfer areas are closely related 
to the offerings of the University of Illinois. This philosophy is based upon two surveys the 
college undertook to determine where most of our students would continue their education. The 
most recent survey indicated that although the University of Illinois was not selected by the 
majority of these students surveyed, it was established as the most popular institution for con- 
tinuing education. 

Ail of the public junior colleges in Illinois which have available facilities include physical 
education as a part of their total program; the majority of these schools require four semesters 
of successful participation. The curricular offerings at these junior colleges are not patterned 
after any one particular college or university. Although the University of Illinois is most fre- 
quently mentioned as the institution followed, the greatest number of junior colleges do not ally 
their courses with another school. 

This leads us to perhaps the most important and challenging question of articulation. As ju- 
nior colleges become established, which four-year institution should they follow? Should they 
be influenced by more than one or should they be influenced by the private universities in which 
many students express interest? This problem is not as pronounced in the basic instructional 
program of physical education as it is in the professional (majors) courses or in other academic 
areas. In these areas, it is virtually impossible for any junior college to satisfy the require- 
ments of all of the colleges which its students may expect to attend. A quick review of the 
catalogs will disclose the variety of programs and philosophies of our state, public, and pri- 
vate institutions. 

In the basic instruction programs of the Illinois state colleges and universities, the physical 
education requirement is generally the same; however, a basic activities course must be taken in 
at least three institutions. Also, a student may be allowed to select from as many as thirty-nine 
activities or be limited to just four. These activities might range from angling and horseback 
riding to boxing or wrestling. Of course, overcrowded conditions have reduced the effective- 
ness of many institutional offerings and requirements. Occasionally students might '^proficiency 
out" or just be generally excused from physical education activities. This is, perhaps, another 
problem, but one which will eventually concern the junior colleges. 

The general philosophy of all junior colleges, which calls on them to attempt to meet the 
needs of the community and area which they serve, adds to the confusion of the desired pro- 
gram offerings. Besides serving the transfer student, the junior college faces the responsibility 
of making a desirable contribution to the occupational student. For instance, at Triton the 
individuals in the police science curriculum have been provided with a self-defense program, 
and the nurses are required to take basic movement and body mechanics. 

The part-time student (that is, one who is taking fewer than 12 hours) can be expected to 
desire activities which will meet his immediate needs. He may be interested in losing weight, 
gaining a certain degree of fitness, obtaining an initial knowledge of a particular sport or 
activity, or generally engaging in some sort of activity in which credit can be earned. 

Both the student wishing to complete his general physical education requirement and the pro- 
fessional student interested in the field of health, physical education, and recreation are vitally 
concerned with the transferability of these courses, although the two programs are separate. 
Some of these schools have complicated the junior college articulation problem by combining 
major c(;jses and basic instruction sections. To add to the confusion, the term ''physical 
education" has been known to be listed on transcripts or the students' programs instead of the 
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specific physical education activity. Presently these practices seem to be more judiciously 
corrected. 

Triton College has thirty-nine basic instruction courses and seven others pending approval. 
A full-time student is required to select a physical education course under the listing of basic 
instructional courses, where a minimum of tv^enty-five activities- are offered each semester. 
Since a limit is placed on the number of courses offered in any particular activity, selection of 
only certain desired courses by the students is not possible. This, along v^ith time and facility 
availability, will compel the student to select some activities with which he is familiar. 

Through this method of registration and presentation, the students have acquired a greater 
appreciation for activities such as fencing, square dance, coed modern dance, circus stunts, 
backyard sports, self-defense, and other activities in which they, as individuals or groups, may 
have been reluctant to enroll. Our registration for these classes, which were not as much in 
demand as the standard activities such as basketball and volleyball, became the first to be 
filled the past two semesters. We attribute most of this popularity to our students formerly 
and presently enrolled in the activities. 

In the professional offerings a different philosophy predominates. With rare exception, pro- 
fessional students are not allowed to take the basic instructional courses, nor are the students 
who are not physical education majors allowed to take the professional courses. Here again, 
the tv/enty-three offered courses parallel the selections of the University of Illinois; however, 
the general philosophy of the division encourages the student to consider strongly the re- 
quirements of the four-year institution he expects to attend rather than to strive for the 
associate degree. An introductory course is offered; here direction is provided for the student 
so that he may wisely plan his four years and eliminate any possibility of course repetition 
or nonacceptance. 

In the past, and even at the present time, the junior college movement in Illinois has bee^ re- 
tarded because of a woeful lack of facilities, primarily caused by sharing the facilities with 
the high schools. Xhe- recent passage of the new Illinois Master Plan will virtually eliminate 
the sharing of facilities with high schools. Most of the state's public junior colleges are well 
under way with plans for the construction of new physical education facilities. Within ten years 
there should be a tremendous change in the instructional areas for physical education. 

Although the lack of facilities limits the programs of virtually all public junior colleges in 
Illinois, Triton has access to an outstanding physical plant. The facilities of West Leyden High 
School comprise a total of 54,000 square feet of space' with eight and one-half teaching sta- 
tions ond include o field house, girls gymnosium, donee oreo, gymnostics room, wrestling area, 
odoptive room, ond Olympic-size swimming pool. The odministrotion ond the consultonts hove 
shown \jn oppreciotion for our present ond future progrom with their considerotion of pro- 
posed focilities for our new compus. 

The greotest osset of ony institution is its obility to provide complete ond thorough instruc- 
tion. The new movement in Illinois hos occeleroted the recruitment of top flight personnel to 
serve os full-time ond port-time instructors. Besides hoving the tox bose to hove o solory 
schedule which will ottroct highly quolified full-time instructros, junior colleges ore oble to 
obtoin the services of outstonding port-time feochers. 

At Triton, our full-time stoff is progromed to teoch their speciolties; then we seorch for (ond 
hove been fortunate to secure) people who ore quolified to teoch certoin individuol courses. 
Applying this philosophy, we hove been oble to employ individuols who hove o moster's degree 
plus forty-five hours beyond and ten yeors' experience on the overoge. These include indi- 
viduals with on Ed.D., high school deportment choirmen, heod cooches, ond other instructors 
who ore devoted to teoching their specialties. 
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Whije this method of staff utilization may have drawbacks, it has shown strength in applica- 
tfon. Certainly on the basis of experience and training alone, the employment of qualified phys- 
ical educators as part-time instructors is seemingly more desirable than the extensive use of 
graduate assistants. 

In summary, it is not for anyone to say that any junior college has the answers for the basic 
Instruction articulation process; however, it will perhaps illustrate that junior colleges have the 
ability to provide these services. Lyman Glenny, director of the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education, has stated in an articulation conference at the University of Illinois: "In the future 
it can be expected that at least 80 percent of all students entering four-year institutions will 
have had two years of instruction on the junior college level." It may be reassuring to know 
that these services can be provided in most cases. Illinois and other states are following the 
lead of states such as California where the junior college is a necessary institution formed to 
meet the evergrowing demands upon our educational structure. Of course there are many 
problems that need to be solved before successful articulation can take place. In Illinois staffing 
and facilities are immediate problems which can be expected to be resolved as the master plan 
is followed in the near future. 

However, as new districts are formed, the question of the basis for the curricular offerings 
will in many cases remain in doubt. The junior college should be expected to attempt to es- 
tablish course offerings which are acceptable to the four-year institution. Which direction will 
the school take? Since it is impossible to provide offerings which will meet the needs of all its 
students to all colleges and universities which they expect to attend, should the most popular 
one, two, or three be followed? What happens to the other students? 

The general junior-senior college philosophy of basic instruction in physical education needs 
to be clarified and unified. The desirability and requirement of basic activities classes, the 
range and depth of desirable activities courses, and, perhaps, the method of selection of course 
offerings are all questions which deserve consideration immediately. The junior colleges should 
not have to select a program to follow, but rather they should have a program to follow. 

The major problem of articulation does not appear to be between the junior college and the 
four-year institution unless the junior college in question does not follow the philosophy of the 
particular college or university. 

The senior institution will soon become aware of the desire of the junior college to provide 
acceptable basic instruction and the capability to do so with university assistance; and, under 
their guidance, the junior college will need to, will be expected to, and will, do the job. 
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Articulation from the California 
Junior College Point of View 

GORDON M. GRAY 
College of San Mateo 



The major goal of articulation is the achievement af a general plan to coordinate all junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities in such a way as to expedite the student's path as he 
travels toward his education goal. Articulation, as related to California, has not as yet 
achieved this lofty goal. Interest in articulation among educators on the junior college, college, 
and university levels has been high for several years, but even in 1966 there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to haw effectively the problem of articulation is being met. 

State college chancellor Glenn 5. Dumke, a member of the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education, contends that the state colleges have been negotiating this problem with the junior 
colleges and were "close to agreement." However, Henry Tyler, executive secretary of the 
California Junior College Association, speaking for his colleagues, said that the junior colleges 
do not think the problem is being solved. A general questioning of educational personnel in 
California junior colleges and four-year institutions revealed the following views: 

1. Some university personnel feel strongly that their faculties should determine the require- 
ments on which the university is going to grant a degree. 

2. Junior college people strongly voice the opinion that junior college ^^general education" 
or "breadth" courses be accepted by all branches of the University of California and by all 
state colleges. 

3. University spokesmen suggest that to adopt a universal acceptance of junior college 
courses would "rock the boat with the faculty." 

4. Wtllard Spalding, staff director of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education sug- 
gests that "if the state's eighty junior colleges are to be truly regardv?d as equal partners in 
the state's system of higher education, then the value of their courses mUst be accepted by the 
University of California and the state colleges." 

The council further calls attention to the fact that the Master Plan for Higher Education in 
California envisaged the university, state colleges, and junior colleges as equal partners in 
lower division academic programs. This principle makes diversion possible. When one segment 
refuses to honor another segment's offerings, the equality is lost and diversion becomes a 
disservice to the student. As a result, in March 1966 the council made the following 
recommendation: 

When a junior college certifies thot o student hos sotisfoctorily completed the lower 
division breodth or generol educotion requirements, or ony port thereof, of o porticulor 
university compus or stote college, oil other institutions in both segments occept such cer- 
tificotion os sotisfoctory completion of its breodth or generol educotion requirements or ony 
equivolent port thereof. 

Basically some of the problems faced by the junior college student are these: 
1 . He is faced with a system* in which each junior college enters into agreements with indi- 
vidual state colleges and universities. Some of these agreements cover (a) type of transfer 
credit to be allowed, (b) amount of total unit credit to be allowed, (c) course content, and (d) 
course equivalency. 
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2. Gil Bishop, chairman of health education and physical education at Bakersfield College 
at Bakersfieid, California, and a long-time leader in problems of articulation, suggests that we 
may be talking about 1 500 different agreements of one type or another. 

3. Lack of uniformity, as now existing results in (a) courses being accepted at fud value by 
one college but for only partial value at another and (b) courses being accepted for the gen- 
eral education requirement by one four-year institution, but for only elective credit in another. 

In 1955-56, under the leadership of Louis Means, the California State Department of 
Education in cooperation with the California Junior College Association, and the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation conducted its now famous Cali- 
fornia Junior College Study Project in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Even today, this report remains as one of the few existing guidelines for California junior 
college programing. Herein perhaps rests one of the reasons that junior college educators 
feel they have been left "at the starting gate" — for there is a crippling absence of a cen- 
tralized plan of action to assist in meeting articulation problems. 

Principle IV of Dr. Mean's study recommends that the junior college place greater emphasis 
upon lower division preparation of elementary school teachers in the area of physical educa- 
tion. Courses should be offered in elementary school rhythms and elementary school games. 

Principle VI advocates that junior colleges offer appropriate demonstration, laboratory, and 
lecture courses in physical education, health education, and recreational leadership. Courses 
under trained leadership should be offered in camp counseling, introduction to physical edu- 
cation, introduction to community recreation, health education, first aid and safety education, 
social recreation, and certain professional activities of a demonstrative, laboratory, and 
lecture nature. 

An examination of the various junior college curriculums in California indicates that introduc- 
tion to physical education, health education, and first aid are commonly existent — the other 
courses only sparsely so — depending upon the needs of the individual junior college student 
and the importance which his own college places on other lower division preparatory courses. 

Many California junior colleges offer courses in physical education not specifically accept- 
able to or approved by the state college or the university. It is quite apparent that in doing 
this the junior colleges have not endeared themselves to their colleagues, and perhaps have 
not alleviated the growing problem of cooperative effort. California has attempted to treat the 
problem of articulation primarily on a local or regional level. And evidence seems to exist that 
indicates that it is on the local or regional level that most advances in articulative effort are 
accomplished. Most junior colleges in our state enjoy a practical and successful working rela- 
tionship with state colleges and universities in close proximity. However, when the transfering 
student has occasion to alter his choice of a four-year institution, or to migrate to another geo- 
graphical area, problems often arise. This condition is one which prompts many educators inv 
California to seek a centralized, statewide plan for articulation. 

Where Do We Go ^rom Here? As one travels throughout the state of California talking, dis- 
cussing, questioning, and seeking, it is very apparent that many and various ideas and sug- 
gestions will be received. Some of the key ideas that emanate from educators in California 
who are deeply involved and seriously concerned about articulation are listed below: 

1. Improved communication must result. It probably must start on the local and regional 
level as the recognition of each other's problems has been a major force in whatever successful 
communication exists today. 

2. However, some plan for statewide acceptance of articulation procedures must be found 
that does not destroy institutional autonomy, yet protects the right of all to closely cooperate 
and participate in planning. 
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3. The rapid growth of California educational institutions, both in size and number, has all 
but niuiiified the existence of common objectives. The choice of a state college or a university 
has been taken away from thousands of students— on a grade basis. They are told to attend a 
junior college. If this is to be the case, the junior colleges, state colleges, and universities 
should have some current, practical, common objectives. 

4. A strong hand of state leadership is needed. Perhaps it is the role of the Bureau of 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation to initiate a study directed at providing 
(a) a statement of need, (b) a study committee composed of those who can effect and bring 
about improvement, and (c) a final recommendation for action. 

5. Properly planned and armed with some authority to act in promptness, a statewide con- 
ference of leaders in junior college, college, and university areas could regenerate some of the 
coordination started several years ago, but which has become inactive and stagnant in today's 
operation. 

6. It seems reasonable that our colleges and universities should once again ''strike the first 
blow" by taking the initiative. Inasmuch as our colleges and universities accept or reject the 
junior college transfer, they are undoubtedly the best qualified to suggest the basis upon v^hich 
common understanding may be developed. 

In conclusion, it should be sufficient to say that a very strong feeling exists in California 
today—that as physical educators we must either "get off of the seat of our pants" and at- 
tempt to improve articulation right now, or someone else outside of our very great profession 
is going to do it for us. 



New England Junior College 
Physical Education Programs — 
Their Articulation 
with Four-Year Institutions 

GRANT LONGLEY 
Dean Junior College 

^■ 

When the junior college man can sit down at the same table with the university man and 
discuss mutual problems, I say, ^'Hallelujah!" For those on the West Coast this statement will 
not seem quite so earthshaking — but my many friends on the East Coast, I think, will echo my 
statement with a lusty "Amen." At least in little old New England, the junior college is still 
looked at with suspicious eyes, down a very long nose. 

Let's look at physical education in the junior college in New England. Perhaps there is 
some justification, after all, for at least part of the haughtiness of the senior college and uni- 
versity. At a recent meeting held on the campus of Dean Junior College, a majority of the 
athletic directors of the New England junior colleges were present.. This was only the second 
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time in the history of New England junior college athletics that more than six athletic adminis- 
trators ever sat down together to try to formulate plans, organize a conference, discuss mutual 
problems, etc. The previous meeting was held last spring when I invited the same group to our 
campus to initiate d New England Junior College Athletic Directors' Council. 

My next statement will reflect a bit of my own philosophy, namely, that athletics should be 
but a phase of the total physical education program. I am afraid there are some colleges 
which consider athletics to be the program. Without naming the college or its personnel, I ques- 
tion how many of the twelve colleges represented had an athletic director who was profes- 
sionally oriented in physical education or even held a degree with a major in physical 
education. I rather suspect, less than 50 percent. 

I have not polled all forty New England junior colleges In which men are enrolled that are 
categorically classified as junior colleges. Actually, I didn't think I needed to, especially 
when eoch of these colleges had been invited to our Athletic Directors' Council — and practi- 
cally every college sponsoring more than two varsity sports sent its representative. Perhaps I 
was a bit too presumptive. But having dealt with physical education and athletics in New Eng- 
land for over thirty years, I have grown accustomed to seeing competitive athletic programs 
being sponsored In most institutions before a physical education program. Therefore, \ polled 
only the members of the New England Junior College Athletic Directors' Cof ■ Ji. 

At any rate, of the twelve major "athletic powers" represented only two had a required 
physical education program. Dean Junior College is the only junior college in New England 
with a required two-year program. After this revelation, I feel like ^'hanging my head." Thank 
goodness New England junior college academic programs do not operate on the same level! 

Briefly, the program of physical education which we have at Dean Junior College — even 
though it is not typical of the physical education programs being offered In the New England 
junior college area — consists of the following: Each male student is assigned two one-hour 
gym classes per week in his freshman year. He may keep the same instructor the entire year 
(if his schedule is not changed, or that of the instructors). Each instructor sets up his own pro- 
gram in the light of his special capabilities and philosophy. Our entire staff believes in big- 
muscle activity and we try to administer a program that includes at least 50 percent of our 
work of a cardiorespiratory nature. This means that alt of our freshmen will receive some 
training in either gymnastics or weight lifting plus a great deal of running. 

At Dean we are fortunate in being one of the few junior colleges in New England with 
a swimming pool. We try to arrange each freshman's schedule so that he will receive some 
instruction in swimming, especially if he is a nonswimmer or a low beginner. We have an un- 
written law in our department that all males must be able to swim 100 yards before gradua- 
tion. Another major goal or objective we wish to achieve is to offer our freshmen some 
activities which have some carry-over value and are of a recreational nature. It has been our 
observation that most high schools, in New England at least, give their students a program 
which is quite limited in scope. Therefore we feel our men should receive some experience in 
such sports as lacrosse, soccer, v/restling, boxing, tennis, badminton, and equitation. In this 
manner, after exploration he may decide to elect one of these activities in which to become 
more proficient during his second year, either through (1) varsity competition, (2) an activity 
skill class, or (3) our extensive intramural program. Unfortunately, we have not participated 
in any extramural program, probably because we have one of the most extensive intercolle- 
giate athletic programs in the country, fielding fourteen varsity sports and two club teams. 

The second year program at Dean is an elective one, as far as possible. Many times the 
student cannot get his first or second choice because of schedule difficulties; so he is arbi- 
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trarily put into a class with his peer group which is patterned after the freshman program. No 
male is excused from the two-year physical education requirement at Dean, t might add that 
87 percent of our students transfer on to a senior college. If a student cannot participate in an 
activity and no substitute can be found, he automatically enters our **special class." This 
terminology may be poor, (and undoubtably changed in another year) but the implication is 
that the student has a special form of physical education. This constitutes a two-hour lecture 
class each week, so that all medically excused students can be accom'modated. 

We feel we are servicing every male student at Dean. We recognize that there are weak- 
nesses in our program, but at the same time we are confident that we are on the right track, 
and we are proud that Dean is the forerunner of subsequent programs that I am sure the mem- 
bers of our junior college community in New England will undertake in the future. 

As we move out of the New England area to that of New York, we find that many of the 
New York community colleges have at least a one-year'required program of physical educa- 
tion, and in some instances a two-year program is offered. I would like to refer to the new 
book just off the press by Chris Chachis of Orange County Community College, entitled 
Handbook o^ Physical Education and Athletics, Mr. Chachis states on page 1 2, 

The program of physical education and athletics in almost all two-year colleges is con- 
cerned strictly with the men and women students of the Day Division. Most two-year colleges 
require a minimum of a one-year course of physical education for graduation. The majority 
of students who plan to transfer to four-year colleges register for additional courses of 
physical education in their second year so as to meet the requirement in the junior year at 
the college of their choice. 

He further states that "the program of instruction is planned around carry-over value 
activities." 

In the light of my remarks so far, one can understand why authorities must be in a turmoil 
as to the articulation of the physical education program offered by the junior colleges with 
that offered by th^^ssnior colleges. Yet, in practice it is not as bad as it would seem. 

in New England there is no problem. The senior colleges need be concerned with only the 
programs offered by two junior colleges. To the best of my knowledge, no student from either 
junior college has lost credit hours when transfering to a senior college or university. I believe 
this to be true also of the New York junior colleges. The only "kickback" that I can find comes 
from some of the students in those colleges which offer only one year of physical education. 
There the administrators have indicated to me that there has been a complaint on the part 
of those students transfering to the four-year institution which requires four semesters of physi- 
cal education. These students would have much preferred to have completed the entire physical 
education requirement in the junior college. To me this offers ample justification for all junior 
colleges to include a two-year program of physical education in its course of study. 

In my 9000-mile, sixteen-state survey of the past three months, I repeatedly asked the 
chairmen of the physical education department of many leading colleges and universities to 
comment on the articulation of the junior college student entering their institution at the 
sophomore or junior level. Almost without exception, they have replied, ^Mf the institution 
from which the student transfers is an accredited institution, we accept the credit without 
question." About three colleges out of twenty queried look at course content of the junior 
college, and, apparently, if it lines up with their own program, they give full credit. If not, 
only partial or no credit is given. So it seems to me that there is no unsurmountable problem 
confronting all of us. 

The other members of this panel have indicated the same general articulation problems. 
Some of these generalizations are summed up below: 
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1. A majority of junior colleges offer at least one year of general service classes of 
physical education. Many offer two-year programs, some on a required, others on an elective 
basis. 

2. A majority of junior colleges tend to offer a choice to the student as to the content 
of his own physical education program. 

3. A majority of senior colleges studied tend to offer a choice to the student as to the 
content of his own physical education program, especially in the student's second year. 

4. Nationwide (longley's conclusion), it would appear the percentage of senior colleges « 
requiring a second (and even a third] year of physical education is greater than the junior 
colleges requiring a second year. 

5. There is little articulation problem between the junior and senior college when the two 
colleges involved use the free choice of activities form of program. 

6. A few states have initiated articulation conferences between the junior and senior col- 
leges both for the basic service class requirement as well as the professional curriculum. 

7. Many junior colleges pattern their programs after one or two nearby senior colleges to 
which a majority of their students transfer. 

8. There is clear evidence that oil junior colleges should offer at least a one-year program 
of physical education, preferably two. Otherwise the senior colleges are obligated in most in- 
stances to require the junior college transfer to enroll in physical education classes for two 
years at the upper level. I have found in my travels, though, that some universities give an 
exemption from physical education if the transfer student enters with twenty-four or more hours 
of transfer credit. I ask, "Why"? Here is an articulation problem! The answer is strictly within 
the jurisdiction of the university. 

9. 1 have found several terms being used to describe the physical education requirement. I 
am sure that all physical educators are not using some of the terms in the same context. Some 
of us are^usrng the following terms synonomously: general service class, basic instruction 
class, basic activity class, general physical education class, "gym class." Let's agree on the 
meaning of these terms! 

10. If the junior or senior college offers a one-semester or one-year basic instruction course 
for all freshmen instead of the free choice type of program, then we have articulation prob- 
lems. It depends upon the rationale for the basic instruction course whether the physical edu- 
cation course of the junior college will be acceptable to the senior college. 

Here is the major problem of this conference. Unfortunately all of us in the junior colleges 
have shied away from it. The reason for this, ! am sure, is that we feel that there are no two 
senior colleges which will agree as to what constitutes a good basic instruction course. We 
are looking for direction from the senior college and university. Until that day comes, the 
senior college must provide much latitude from the junior college program. 

Under the Master Plan of the State of California it is only a matter of two or three years 
when practically all California college students in state-supported colleges will receive their 
first two years of instruction in the junior cojleges, then will transfer to the senior college or 
university for their last two years. I believe there will be a trend nationwide to follow the 
California pattern. It really makes sense. If this is the case, could we not predict that our 
problem of articulation will be further minimized by the mere fact that the junior college will 
be offering a// of the service programs (if it remains as a four-semester requirement for 
graduation). Therefore, the senior college will not need to concern itself with the service 
program of physical education. 

Actually it will not be quite as simple a solution as I have pictured. The private institutions, 
both senior and junior colleges, will not acquiesce to such an administrative setup — except 
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under duress. Finally, I admonish all Junior colleges that they have a tremendous task ahead of 
them. The challenge is certainly there!] I am positive the senior colleges will look to us for an 
ever increasing responsibility in preparing the youth of our great country not only in a physical 
sense, but, also, to meet the demands of an emotion-packed, socially complex society. 
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INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 



Intramural Survey of California 
Public Junior Colleges, Fall 1966 

CHESTER DE VORE 
South Western College 



1. Total responses: 27 colleges 

2. Day enrollment ranged from less than 500 to more than 8,000. Twelve colleges reported 

enrollments between 3,000 and 35,000. 



3. intramural programs maintained 
Yes: 25 



No: 



4. Estimated percentages of participation 

Men ranged from less than 5 percent to more than 30 percent. Nineteen colleges 

indicated participation of from 1 0 percent to 20 percent. 
Women ranged from 1 percent to 20 percent. Nineteen colleges indicated partici- 
pation of from 5 percent to 10 percent. 



5. Programs maintained for — 

Day students: 25 
Evening students: 4 
Women: 16 

6. Structure and organizations of teams 

Clubs: 13 

Physical education classes: 1 6 
Unattached: 16 



7. Time of competition 

A.M.: 13 
Noon: 1 1 

8. Day or days of competition 

Monday: 10 
Tuesday: 16 
Wednesday: 1 6 

9. Competition scheduled in — 

Archery: 9 
Touch football: 20 
Cross country: 1 
Basketball: 23 
Wrestling: 5 



Softball: 16 
Tennis: 18 
Swimming: 1 0 
Badminton: 17 
Volleyball: 24 
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Men: 21 

Coeducational: 23 



Afternoon: 1 1 
Evening: 4 

Thursday: 16 
Friday: 12 
Saturday: 1 



Handball: 10 
Golf: 7 
Bowling: 1 1 
Water polo: 2 
Track: 10 



Ping pong: 6 
Field hockey: 2 
Gymnastics: 2 
Checkers: 1 
Chess: 2 
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10. Rate your program 

Excellent: 0 
Above average: 
Good; 9 



10 



11. Who administers program 

Director of athletics: 4 
Department chairman: 5 
Special assignment: 17 



12, Salary 



Extra pay: 8 
Release time: 
Neither: 7 



10 



13. Should intramurals be — 

Expanded: 22 
Hold the line: 4 

14. Form completed by — 

Administrator: 6 
Director of athletics: 



10 



15. Remarks 



Belov^ average: 
Poor: 2 



Reduced: 
Dropped: 



0 
0 



Director of intramurals: 
Other: 6 



All remarks indicated a strong desire to expand and improve the intramural 
program. The major problems could be summarized by — 

1 . Failure to provide free time in the class schedule. 

2. Facilities not available at the desired times. 

3. Lack of administrative support. 

4. Need for organizational ability and enthusiasm on the part of 
the director. 
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Utilization of the Computer 
in Scheduling Intramural Sports 

JOSEPH R. HIGGINS' 
Stanford University 



Utilization of the computer in education today seems to be accepted as a valuable tool both 
technically and practically. The computer can be a powerful tool by which its user can enhance 
his own effectiveness. The error-free computation juxtaposed with the quantity of data and 
rapidity with which computations can be made obviate the feasibility of its utilization in the 
area of intramural sports pragraming. The endless hours of mundane clerical work sa 
characteristic af an intramural office can be greatly reduced by the camputer. Most college 
campuses have these facilities available and provide instruction in their utilization as well as 
advice and counsel in programing and debugging. ^ 

Because of increased team and student participatian, the variety af sports offered each 
quarter, and the facility utilizatian by the physical educatian and athletic departments, manual 
scheduling demands are overwhelming. These demands have in many cases led to lessened 
flexibility with respect to the way the intramural director can schedule team contests to meet 
individual unit scheduling. For example, during the spring quarter Stanford University offers 
competition in four team sports: bowling, Softball, water palo, and volleyball. Many units have 
players competing on two or three of these sports teams. The volume of scheduling done by 
the intramural staff and the rigidity often encountered in meeting the individual unit scheduling 
needs demand that the computer be employed. It can check and recheck all data being gen- 
erated and store almost unlimited quantities of information and operate on this information 
and data with speed and accuracy. The computer thus frees the staff and allows far more 
attention to be directed to other aspects of the program. 

As it is presently constituted, this computerized scheduling program is in two parts. Part I 
is adaptable to any intramural department having access ta a computer. It is a program de- 
signed to generate unique game numbers for each game in each round robin league and to 
read out these numbers in two farms of lists. The first form lists by league the two teams in- 
volved in each game with a corresponding game number. The second form lists each team by 
league with the numbers of each game it is to play in the round robin. Part I is also used 
to generate the input data for part 11. • 

Part II adds another dimen'sion to part I in that a completed schedule for the entire playing 
season results for each team for each sport. After preliminary investigation and program ex- 
perimentation, part ii was written to match the output formats from the Part I data with a 
program entitled "The Stanford School Scheduling System" (SSSS). This system is used to meet 
the requirements for determining the intramural master schedule and assigning games and 
teams to specific playing days and playing fields. The SSSS is a program developed by the 
Stanford University project on high school flexible scheduling and curriculum study, whereby 
the computer generates a secondary school master schedule and assigns students to classes 
and classes to rooms. 

'Credit should be given to Lawrence A. Bennlngson, assistant professor of industrial engineering, 
Stanford University, for his assistance In programing Part I of this system. 
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The experlmcntol stages of the intramural scheduling system at Stanford University are now 
complete and will be operative by the spring quarter of the 1966-67 academic year, i^art I is 
written In Algol computer ianguagefor the Burroughs B5500 computer. Part It employs Fortran 
computer language and is processed on the IBM 7090. 

At the beginning of each quarter units are asked to submit their entries for the various 
sports offered. Along with this entry they indicate on a specially designed form the day of the 
playing week on which they cannof participate for each sport. Leagues are then established 
and made up by the director with specially formated prepunched IBM cards. The league cards 
designate league number, sport, and number of teams composing that league. This card is 
followed by a unit entry card corresponding to each team entered in the league. Each of the 
units is assigned a unique and permanent three digit number and a three alpha character 
designation. For example. Phi Gamma Delta has a numeric code of 014 and an alpha desig* 
nation of PGD. These, along with the complete alpha representation for each team, compose 
the unit entry card. 

When all the leagues are made up with appropriate unit entry cards for each sport they 
constitute the data deck for part I. An extra supply of prepunched league cards and unit 
entry cards are maintained and filed so that as leagues are made up each quarter a staff 
member may pull the card from the file. This eliminates the need to keypunch each entry for 
each sport and each league. 

This is all the information necessary when only part I of the system is to be used. When 
part II is emplbyed, however, the calendar for the entire competitive season must be carefully 
evaluated In order to accurately determine the availability and number of playing dates and 
times. With the use of a specially designed coding sheet, time and day restrictions for each 
round are developed and become a part of the part I program. Specific playing fields 
available are also determined for each sport for each playing season and for each league. 
For instance, a particular league may wish to play all its games on a specific field or fields, 
and this information is keypunched into a specific format and inserted into the program. The 
program automatically restricts the playing areas or fields to the related sports. 

As the leagues are established and made up with the IBM cards, they are listed at the 
computation center. This is a 60 second typing process from which the information on the IBM 
cards is printed on a paper read-out. This list is then carefully checked for possible errors 
in the league alignments. When the round restrictions and the playing area restrictions have 
been determined, and the lists have been checked, the program is ready to run. A preliminary 
compile run is then made. This run, taking approxynately 10 seconds, checks the actual pro- 
gram for errors and logical inconsistencies. 

The next step is to make an experimental computer run with one league to check the con- 
sistency and formats of the output. The final run ts then^made with the complete data deck. 
This includes each league by sport and all the teams entered. 

When part II is utilized, the output from part I is in the form of three decks of specially 
formated punched cards. These cards are added to two previously compiled decks and consti- 
tute the input data deck for part II of SSSS. This data deck is taken to the SSSS project 
and Is processed within 48 hours with the completed playing schedules. These are printed on a 
master sheet, which is reproduced so that each team receives a copy. The schedule is in a 
form similar to one a high school student might receive indicating his academic program and 
class schedule. This list includes the entire quarter schedule for each unit and denotes the 
date and time of the scheduled contest. 

During the spring quarter of 1966 a comparison was made between manual scheduling and 
scheduling with the aid of the computer. Eleven softball leagues, 17 volleyball leagues, and 5 
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water polo leagues, totaling 200 team entries in 33 leagues, were processed and scheduled. 
The compilation time to generate the data for part I was 19 seconds. Fifteen minutes were 
needed for card punching the output data. When only part I was employed, the compilation 
time was reduced to about 12 seconds because no additional output time was required for 
card punching and special formulating. 

The preparation time prior to making a computer run totaled five hours. This included 
making up the leagues with the use of the prepunched IBM cards and establishing and codify- 
ing the day and field restrictions for the entire quarter. The total time when preparing for 
manual scheduling amounted to approximately 10 hours. The time saved resulted from the 
systematized way the leagues could be set up with the prepunched IBM unit and league cards. 

The part I computer run was made at a cost of approximately $10.00. When compared to 
manual scheduling, which involved about 20 hours of office work, a considerable time and 
financial saving was realized. When part II was used, a saving of approximately six to ten 
clerical hours per week was realized. For a six week competitive season, this totaled 36 to 60 
hours. 

The cost for running a quarter's intramural schedule is based on Stanford Computation 
Center cost schedules. Charges are figured on the basis of processor computer time. The 
part I program averages 20 seconds for the processor and approximately three minutes opera- 
tion time. When cards are punched (at a rate of 400 per minute), another 15 minutes of 
machine storage and card punch time is needed. It is estimated that the complete scheduling 
cost runs between $25.00 and $40.00 per quarter. This is based upon a charge of $2.50 per 
minute, or $1 50.00 per hour for the Burroughs B5500. The cost for the IBM 7090 is $225.00 per 
hour and takes the greater percentage of the total per quarter cost. Since a punched card out- 
put from Parti is needed when utilizing the Part 11 program, a nominal charge is assessed for 
the added punchcard time. The cost differential between $25.00 and $40.00 is accounted for 
by additional computer use resulting from the development of a bug in the program. The cost 
will also vary according to the number of sports, leagues, and teams being worked into the 
schedule. 

The accuracy of the computerized scheduling program cannot be overemphasized, for it is 
error-free if proper and correct information has been supplied by the staff. Furthermore, the 
format of the IBM list sheets is so concisely organized and clearly printed that the staff can 
easily check the schedule. 

Careful consideration is given to ascertaining the playing needs of participating units each 
quarter. These desires and needs, when possible, are programed into the system in order to 
enhance the flexibility of the total system. Teams are allowed to select a day they cannot 
participate each week for each'sport: Two or three dummy teams are programed into each 
sport schedule in order to allow for late entries and possible changes in schedules where an 
open time is desired. Certain units have playing facilities adjacent to their living areas. This 
information is programed into the computer and only these teams are scheduled for these 
areas. Playing areas are scheduled on a rotating basis so that in most cases no one team plays 
continually on the same field. 

When considerations such as these can be programed into the scheduling process the 
chances of success and acceptance on the part of the participating teams is enhanced. The 
general attitude on the part of the participating teams has been most positive. When snags 
occurred in scheduling during the developmental stages, the office staff was ready with a 
back-up program or schedule. As the units made suggestions or presented their needs, an 
attempt was made to incorporate them into the system. A concerted effort was made to con- 
tact the participating units and assess their attitudes, needs, and desires related to the develop- 
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ing scheduling system as well as to the total intramural program. The opportunity for individual 
unit contact by the staff cannot be stressed enough. The time saved by utilizing the computer 
altov^s the staff this opportunity. ^ 

The utilization of the computer for aiding in the scheduling of intramurols seems to be 
feasible. It provides a rapid and accurate way to accomplish the time-consuming tasks of 
pairing teams for competition in a round robin and scheduling these teams for competition. 
There appears to be enough flexibility inherent in the system to meet the individual unit 
and team needs. Each Institution's intramural department will hove to assess its own scheduling 
needs and match these needs with a computer program and the computation facilities avail- 
able on its campus. At Stanford University the employment of a computerized scheduling 
system has every indication of being a useful tool and adjunct to the total program. 
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Improvement and Retention 
of Physical Fitness 

N. A. PONTHIEUX 

C. W. LANDISS 

D. G. BARKER 

Texas A & M University 



The physical fitness of two groups of entering college freshmen was studied over a sixteen- 
week period. The purposes of the study were (1) to determine the degree of improvement in 
fitness attainable in a brief but very intensive program of physical conditioning and (2) to 
determine the degree of retention of this fitness level following a period of relative inactivity. 

The subjects were two groups of male college freshmen students who attended two different 
terms at a university summer orientation camp and who returned to the main campus of the 
university at the beginning of the following fall semester. Each student took eight standard 
measures of physical fitness on three different occasions: (1) at the beginning of the summer 
term when enrolling in the intensive physical conditioning program, (2) at the end of the six- 
week term of conditioning, and (3) at the beginning of the fall semester. The same investigators 
conducted the tests identically at all three administrations. The test items used to measure 
physical fitness were pull-ups, two-minute timed sit-ups, untimed sit-ups, 40-yard shuttle run, 
standing broad jump, SO-yard dash, 300-yard shuttle run, and the 600-yard run. The authors 
considered that these items would measure most of the components of physical fitness: strength 
of different areas of the body, agility, speed, coordination, muscular explosiveness, muscular 
endurance, and cardiovascular-respiratory endurance. 

The physical conditioning program consisted of one hour of calisthenics, running, and other 
physical activity six days a week during the six weeks of the program. The students enrolled in 
the first term of summer school had a ten-week lapse between completion of the conditioning 
course and retesting in the fall. The students enrolled in the second summer session had a 
four-week lapse. 

Means and standard deviations of the physical fitness measures for each series of tests were 
computed; the means appear in Tables 1 and 2. Analyses of variance of fitness scores before 
and after the training program and after the respective lapse of training were performed. 
The results are summarized for each group in Tables 1 and 2. The tables indicate the levels 
of confidence at which conclusions were drawn regarding the differences between means. 

There were significant gains by both groups during the training period on all the measures 
of fitness. After the lapse of training both groups showed a significant decline in per- 
formance on sit-ups (timed and untimed), standing broad jump, and the 600-yard run. Four 
weeks after conditioning no significant decline was indicated on pull-ups, 50-yard dash, 40- 
yard shuttle run, or the 300-yard shuttle run. Ten weeks after conditioning, however, signifi- 
cant decline was noted on all but pulUups and the 40-yard shuttle run. Not accounted for was 
the significant improvement shown by Group M on the 40-yard shuttle run after the four-week 
lapse in training. 
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It can be concluded from this study that very substantial impravements in varied aspects af 
physical fitness can be attained during a few weeks af intensive canditianing. It may alsa,be 
concluded that declines f ram these peaks af fitness accur even during a brief period of relative 
inoctivity ond thot these declines tend to be greater for o ten-week period thon for o four- 
week period. This would indicote thot conditioning more intense than normal doily activity must 
be continuous in order ta mointoin o high level of most of the components of physical fitness. 



Use of Fins in Teaching the Crawl Kick 
to Beginning and Intermediate Swimmers^ 

BERNARD GUTIN 
JEFFREY LIGHTER 
Hunter College 



A number of outhors hove commented upon the use of fins as on aid in the teaching of the 
crowl kick. Douglos indicotes thot fins ore o great motivator for beginnfers because they pro- 
vide eorly success, visible progress, ond o pleasant experience. On the other hand. Smith feels 
thot if the kicking technique is olreody perfected the fins con perform v^onders, but that if the 
technique is not perfected they will be of little or no assistance. The American Red Cross /n- 
sfrucfor's Manual stotes thot students leorning the flutter kick ore amazed at their progress 
ofter using the fins for a period of time. Kiphuth paints out tv^^o positive values in the use of 
fins: 1. Becouse of their flexibility and extensive surfoce the fins increose the propulsive power 
of the legs tremendously ond illustrote to the swimmer the greot part loose onkle whip and the 
brood surfoce of the foot ploy in the leg drive. 2. The added friction ond the greater <^maunt 
of resistance to be overcome ploce a heovier lood on the legs, thereby increosing the strength 
of the leg drive. 

No experimental studies on the use of fins os o teoching aid hove been reported in the 
literot ure. In foct, o summory of needed oquotic reseorch compiled by the Women's Notional 
Aquotic Forum in 1956 specificolly mentioned the use of fins ond other teoching aids as o 
profitoble oreo for future reseorch. It wos the purpose of this study to test the effectiveness 
of fins OS on oid in teoching the crowl kick to beginning and intermediote swimmers. 

„E[rocedures 

The subjects for this study were mole students enrolled in three beginner ond three inter- 
mediote swimming dosses ot Hunter College. All mole students ore given o swimming clossifi- 
cotion test upon entronce ta Hunter. Those unoble to swim 25 yards, holf crowl ond holf 
bockstroke, are ciossified as beginners. Students who complete the 25 yords in the required 
monner, but who hove poor form ond low overall water strength are ciossified os interme- 
diotes. The intermediotes cover o foirly wide ronge since the next course in the sequence is 
Hfesoving which requires o good deol of woter ability. However, olmost all of the inter- 



'Sibliogrophy and tables moy be obtoined from the author upon request. 
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mediates have never had formal instruction. The classifiers are faculty members with years of 
experience in teaching swimming. 

The beginners classes were randomly assigned ta three treatments: fins, no fins, and 
combination. The same procedure was followed for the intermediate swimming classes. The 
experiment was conducted for the first four swim sessions of the semester and, except for the 
use of fins, the procedures were the same for qlj six classes. During the first session each class 
was given a five minute lecture on the crawl kick. Instruction consisted of a brief statement 
describing the up and down movements of the leg, including the relative contributions of the 
hips, knees, and ankles. The subjects were also told how to hold the kickboards which were 
used during all testing and practicing. Each subject was then tested on how far he could kick 
in one minute, with scores recorded to the nearest foot. The score was recorded at the heels of 
the kicker when the one-minute period elapsed. If anyone failed to kick for the entire minute 
his score was marked by where his heels were when he stopped. If anyone broke into a different 
kick (scissors or breast stroke) only the crawl kick was scored. 

After each subject was tested the practice period began. The practice consisted of three one- 
minute kicking periods with approximately two minutes rest between periods. At this time the 
fins groups used fins when kicking, the no fins group did not use fins, and the combination 
group used fins only on the second day of practice. During the practice sessions the subjects 
swam widths (25 feet) of the pool. The procedure was identical for the next two swim sessions. 
The daily instruction period included points designed to correct common mistakes observed on 
the previous day. This instruction varied from day to day but was the same for all classes. On 
the fourth day the final test was given at the beginning of the period. 

In order to determine whether significant improvement in the kick was made by each of the 
six groups involved in the study, f tests for matched groups were utilized in within group 
comparisons. Since the expected direction of change in a learning experiment is positive, one- 
tail tests of significance were used in these comparisons. In order to test the effect of the use of 
fins, an impr .'/ement score for each individual was derived by subtracting his initial test score 
from his final test score. Then analyses of variance were calculated separately for the inter- 
mediate swimmers and the beginning swimmers. 

Results 

All six subgroups improved significantly (p < .05) in the crawl kick as a result of three 
days' practice and instruction. 

In the between group comparisons, no significant differences between improvement scores 
was obtained for either the beginning or intermediate swimmers (p > .05). However, a 
plotting of the improvement scores of the intermediate swimmers indicates a trend in favor of 
the fins group, followed by the combination group, with the no fins group showing the least 
improvement of all. 

Discussion 

In using aids when teaching swimming one factor which must be considered is whether the 
aid itself is useful for mechanical reasons. That is, does the use of fins tend to force the 
student's kick into the proper pattern, thereby enhancing his efficiency when the fins ore re- 
moved? When using fins, maximum speed is developed when (1) the ankles are used in as 
flexible a manner as possible, (2) power is sought on both the up and down motions of each 
leg, (3) the legs ore kept near but not above surface level, and (4) the knees ore kept flexible 
and loose without bending very much. Of course, it is apparent that these actions ore also 
desirable when kicking without fins. This implies that some mechanical benefits may accrue from 
the use of fins. However, this study found that the intermediate swimmers using fins did not 
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improve significantly more than the intermediate subjects not using fins. However, a trend in 
favor of the fins group was noted. This implies that whatever mechanical advantage the use 
of fins may have as a learning aid does not clearly appear after three practice sessions of the 
type conducted in this study. Perhaps significant differences might appear in an experiment 
which lasts for a longer period or which uses longer or more intense practice sessions. 

For beginning swimmers, learning aids might be expected to increase confidence and enjoy- 
ment, thereby having beneficial learning effects. For example, Kaye found that the use of a 
waist type flotation device was beneficial in teaching beginners to swim. However, the present 
study found no positive effect by beginning swimmers as a result of using fins. This is not to 
say that other benefits may not have been dierived from their use. Certainly, it was apparent 
that the subjects enjoyed the experience of moving rapidly through the water with little effort. 
Some of the difficulties which arose with the beginners had to do with fear of the water. 
Some of them stiffened up considerably when approaching the deep water. This may have 
resulted in lower test scores. And this factor was hard to predict since a splash of water 
was often sufficient reason for the subject to grab the side of the pool, thereby terminating 
the test. These difficulties, plus the small number of beginner subjects involved in this study, 
emphasize the need for further research in this area. 

The field of swimming can certainly profit from further research. Future research in the use 
of fins should vary the length, intensity, and number of practice sessions, vary the criterion 
tasks, and determine the effects on various swimming ability levels, from beginners to 
competitors. 



The Graduate Record Examination 
and Advanced Physical Education Test 
as Predictors of Success in a 
Master's Degree Program 



WILLIAM F. GUSTAFSON 
San Jose State College 



Acting upon a recommendation of a subcommittee of statewide graduate deans in May 
1960, the San Jose State College Graduate Division replaced the Miller Analogies Test with 
the Graduate Record Aptitude Examination as a requirement for its graduate students. Under 
this requirement, no student could be advanced to candidacy for a master's degree until he 
had completed the examination. Since no collegewide standards have been established with 
respect to the examination, it has been tittle more than an administrative requirement and, 
except for several departments, there has been no minimum score required for admission to or 
retention in masters programs. To be sure, many advisors were cognizant of test scores in their 
counseling of graduate students, and in this regard the test often served a useful purpose. 
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In July 1963; the Men's Physical Education Department Graduate Committee voted to 
require completion of the Advanced Physical Education Test' by all who applied for admis- 
sion to candidacy for the Master of Arts degree in that department. To the present time, 
the test has been used in much the same manner as the Graduate Record Examination. 

Prior to the 1966 summer session, the department graduate committee voted to undertake 
a project designed to evaluate the effectiveness of these two tests as predictors of success 
in the department's Master of Arts degree program. 

Procedure 

Data were compiled for all students in the department's Master of Arts degree program 
for whom Graduate Record Examination scores were available.' Included were 216 students 
in three categories: degree completed, inactive, and active. Seventy-seven of these had also 
completed the Advanced Physical Education Test. 

A decision had to be made as. to the criteria to be selected as representative of success 
in the program. One criterion, satisfactory completion of the program, was applicable to 
those eighty-six students who had received their degrees. For the remainder two criteria, 
grade-point average in all courses completed since receipt of the baccalaureate and grade- 
point average in graduate courses in physical education, were selected. Those with grade- 
point averages of 3.00 or above were tentatively classified as successful and those below 3.00 
were tentatively classified as unsuccessful. 

Correlation coefficients were computed on an I.B.M. 1620 computer between all paired 
combinations of four variables: (1) total Graduate Record Examination Aptitude score, (2) 
postbaccalaureate grade-point average, (3) physical education graduate course grade-point 
average, and (4) Advanced Physical Education Test score. Data were also analyzed to ascer- 
tain if critical scores on either of the tests could be identified as reliable predictors of 
success in the department Master of Arts degree program. 

Results 

Correlation coefficients between the paired variables (Table 1) were in substantial agree- 
ment with those of similar comparisons conducted by the College Test Office on data compiled 
for sevefa.l.Qthjrr' departments. 

CyBvibusly, none of the correlation coefficients between test scores and grade-point averages 
is sufficiently high to be predictive. 

When test scores were analyzed for the eighty-six who had completed the degree program, 
it was noted that only seven had Graduate Record Examination scores below 700. Only one 
of twenty-one in the degree-completed category had an advanced test score below 430. 
Although no one in the degree-completed category had a combination of GRE below 700 and 
advanced test below 430, it must be remembered that only one of the seven with a GRE below 
700 also completed the advanced test. The mean GRE score for the eighty-six was 880. The 
mean advanced test score for the twenty-one was 51 5. 

Among those currently active (N = 126), twenty-six have GRE scores below 700. Of these 
only six have postbaccalaureate grade-point overages of 3.00 or higher. Sixteen have ad- 
vanced test scores under 430 of whom five have grade-point averages of 3.00 or higher. 
Six have both scores under the respective critical values (GRE — 700 and advanced test — 430) 



^Developed by a committee of the AAHPER composed of A. A. Esslinger, H. K. Jock, L. A. Lorson, 
M. G. Scott, ond J. H. Show ond odministered by Educotionol Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
ond Berkeley, Colifornio. 

^Doto were compiled by Jomes A. Yelton, Cubberly High School, Polo Alto, Colifornio. 

"'Under the direction of Curtis Stofford, college testing officer. 
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Table I 

Relationship Between Paired Variables 



N = 216 N = 77 

Factor 2 3 2 3 4 



1~GRE aptitude, 

total score 
2-Po5t baccalaureate 

gr.-pt. av. 
S^Grad. phys. educ. 

gr.-pt. av. 
4-Adv. Phys. Educ. Test 



'^significant ot .05 
significant at .01 

of whom only one has a grade-point average of 3.00 or higher. The mean ORE score for the 
126 currently active is 821. The mean advanced test score for sixty^three currently active is 
458. 

Conclusions 

1. A possible limitation of the analysis is the tests' lack of direct importance upon a 
student's status and the resultant unknown effect of this factor upon student motivation. 

2. Scores below 700 on the Graduate Record Aptitude Examination and below 430 on the 
Advanced Physical Education Test serve as reasonably reliable indicators of student failure in 
the Master of Arts degree in physical education for men program at San Jose State College. 
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Professional, Semiprofessional, 
and Nonprofessional Teacher Tasks 
Performed by Teachers of Boys Physical 
Education in Two California 
"^^^^^^^^^ High School Districts^ 

JOHN C. GILMORE 
Stanford University 

It appears that teachers in all subject areas, including physical education, spend 
considerable time performing tasks of a ^^subprofessional" nature. For physical educators, 
whose subject matter itself is often questioned for its place in an academic framework, this 
matter of subprofessional tasks is a doubly important one. 

If, indeed, physical educators are among those teachers who do spend as much as one-third 
to two-thirds of their time performing tasks of a subprofessional nature (as some writers have 
suggested), then perhaps such teachers should be paid less salary or should receive less train- 
ing, or both. While this is a suggestion some critics might prefer, it is one not likely to improve 
the educational services to students. 

To investigate this problem in the area of high school physical education, it appeared 
necessary (1) to have a list of the specific teaching tasks of a high school physical educator, 
(2) to classify these tasks as "professional" or '^subprofessional," and (3) to determine how 
much time a typical physical educator spends on these so-classified tasks. In order to ac- 
complish step (2), it would be necessary (4) to develop criteria which might be used to classify 
the tasks in an objective manner. 

Purpose 

This study was designed (1) to identify the tasks which are typically performed by teachers 
of high school boys physical education, (2) to classify each of the identified tasks as '^profes- 
sional," "semiprofessional," or ^'nonprofessional," according to criteria developed in the 
study, and (3) to indicate how much time the physical education teachers in two selected high 
school districts typically spend on professional, semiprofessional, and nonprofessional tasks. 
Since the criteria developed to classify the tasks were intended to be a creative aspect of the 
study, an evaluation of these criteria was also* included. Interscholastic coaching tasks were 
excluded from this study. 

Design 

The list of tasks was developed from the investigator's own experience, from relevant litera- 
ture, and from suggestions of other physical educators. 

The criteria were developed by the investigator from literature which iiKluded definitions 
and discussions of a '^profession" and of a "professional worker." The criteria were, in effect, 
definitions of professional, semiprofessional, and nonprofessional tasks. 

The classification of tasks (as professional, semiprofessional, or nonprofessional) was accom- 
plished by the investigator, by a jury using the investigator's criteria, and by a jury using inde- 

'a list of criteria for professional, semiprofessional, and nonprofessional tasks and tables of find- 
ings may be obtained from the author upon request. 
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pendent judgments (not the investigator s criteria). The final classification of each task was 
determined by the majority judgment of the total group of raters (five in each jury, plus the 
investigator). 

The time-spent-on*tasks information vvas gathered from high school physical educators from 
two California high school districts. Time was recorded for one seven-day week in ''diary" 
fashion, using an '*a priori" list of tasks provided by the investigator. 

The classification of tasks and the gathering of the time information were independent 
operations, with different people involved. 

Evaluation of the criteria was provided by intrajury and interjuries comparisons of 
classifications. 

Findings 

1 . There were 68 tasks found to be performed by the surveyed group of high school physical 
education teachers. These tasks were arbitrarily identified in the following ''operational" task 
groups: preparing for class (3 tasks), conducting the class (11), supporting the class work (24), 
administering the program (8), counseling students (6), community relations (3), faculty member 
(3), miscellaneous (4), profession member (5), and personal physical fitness (1). 

2. Out of 60 subjects solicited, 39 reported that during the actual week of recording, they 
spent 49 percent (group mean) of their time on professional tasks, 20 percent on semiprofes- 
sional tasks, and 31 percent on nonprofessional tasks. 

3. The group of subjects reported that, by recording and by estimation, they spend 49 per- 
cent of their time on professional tasks, 24 percent on semiprofessional tasks, and 27 percent 
on nonprofessional tasks. 

4. Adding the time spent on tasks performed irregularly during the year to that typically 
spent, the reporting group performed 54 percent of their time on professional tasks, 21 per- 
cent on semiprofessional tasks, and 25 percent on nonprofessional tasks. 

5. The classification jury using the investigators explicit criteria agreed 100 percent on 38 
tasks, 80 percent on 19 tasks, 60 percent on 10 tasks, and disagreed on 1 task. The classifica- 
tion jury using no explicit criteria agreed 100 percent on 21 tasks, 80 percent on 24 tasks, 60 
percent on 1 9 tasks, and disagreed on 4 tasks. 

6. The two classification juries agreed 100 percent (5 agreements out of 5 in each jury) on 
17 tasks, 80 percent (4 out of 5 agreements in each jury) on 24 tasks, 60 percent (3 out of 5 
agreements in each jury) on 15 tasks, and reached no agreement on 12 tasks. 

Conclusions 

1. The specific tasks performed by high school physical education teachers can be 
identified. 

2. These identified tasks can be grouped into "functional" categories which correspond to a 
rating of professional, semiprofessional, or nonprofessional: 

a. Professional tasks: planning, evaluating, and administering (14); professional instruc- 
tion (4); counseling and guidance (5); faculty member (4); community relations and service 
(3); profession member (6); personal physical fitness ( 1 ). 

b. Semiprofessional tasks: technical instruction and assistance (11); supervision of student 
activities (1). 

c. Nonprofessional tasks: passive supervision of students (4); clerical operations (13); 
custodial and maintenance operations (2). 

3. Consensus in classifying physical education teacher tasks as professional, semiprofes- 
sional, or nonprofessional can be obtained among a group of educators and physical edu- 
cators. Slightly greater agreement can be obtained from the use of explicit, stated criteria than 
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by tht uM of p«rsonol judgments without explicit criterio. Comporison of the jury which used 
tht crittrio with the jury which did not suggests thot the criterio ore helpful but not obsolutely 
essentiol in ochieving consensus in distinguishing between professionol, semiprofessionol, ond 
nonprofessionol tosks. 

o. Although the sizes of the two juries were smoll, the omount of ogreement which the 
jury using no criterio wos oble to obtoin suggests thot people who ore involved with or con- 
cerned o bout physicol educotion ore oble to orrive ot judgments of physicol educotion 
teocher tosks os professionol, semiprofessionol, or nonprofessionol which ore not dissimilor. 
They setm to hove o "built-in" sense of whot the profession occepts os professionol, semi- 
prof essionol, ond nonprofessionol. 

4- The three kinds of tosks — professionol, semiprofessionol, nonprofessionol — os defined 
by the criterio, suggest thot corresponding kinds of workers could more oppropriotely perform 
the respective tosks thon do the present ^^oll-professionol" workers jn the physicol educotion 
field. Were these kinds of workers octuolly differentloted in the stoff of o physicol educotion 
deportment, there would be professionol teochers, semiprofessionol ortechnicol ossistonts, ond 
one or more types of nonprofessionol workers. From o theoreticol point of view, then, o physi- 
col educotion deportment in o high school might be stoffed by professionol teochers who would 
be utilized in professionol tosks much more thon the 49-54 percent suggested by this study. 
They could be ossisted by semiprofessionol ossistonts who would work the 20-25 percent of 
the time now spent on semiprofessionol tosks. And vorious clerks, custodions, ond mointenonce 
personnel could perform the tosks which normolly toke from 25-31 percent of the present 
"professionol" physicol educotor^s time. 

Recommendations 

On the bosis of the findings ond subsequent onolyses thereof in this study, the investigotor 
mokes the following recommendotions: 

1. The physicol educotion profession should become more ocutely owore of the specific 
duties ond kinds of duties which it expects its high school members to perform os "profession- 
ols." Individuol members should be conscious of the professionol, semiprofessionol, ond non- 
professionol tosks which they perform, ond they should moke every effort possible to delegote 
semiprofessionol ond nonprofessionol tosks to types of personnel which correspond to the types 
of tosks to be performed. Where these differentioted types of personnel are not ovoiloble, the 
profession ond its members should do everything within its powers to moke such types of per- 
sonnel ovoiloble to o high school physicol educotion deportment. 

2. Individuol physicol educotors should hove in their minds o set of criterio for professionol 
tosks. The criterio moy be the ones suggested by this study, or ones developed by the individuol, 
or even implicit ones. But such criterio should be used os continuous guides in the performonce 
of the vorious tosks by the physicol educotor. He moy, by the monner of execution of o tosk — 
thot is, by performing it to the strictest fulfillment of eoch criterion — moke thot tosk o more 
professionol one, ond in the some monner, moke himself o more professionol performer. 

3. The list of tosks, grouped by their clossificotions, ond the set of criterio might be used 
by teocher educotion institutions to give the teocher-tromee o cleorer picture of the duties he 
con expect to perform, ond how he might perform them more professionolly ond more 
efficiently. 

4. Physicol educotors should consider the possibility, suggested by the process of clossifying 
tosks by the criterio in this study, thot the teoching of o specific sports skill moy be o semi- 
professionol tosk which con be odequotely or even optimolly performed by o technicion. The 
mere teoching of sports skills moy not meet the requirements for o professionol tosk. The teoch- 
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ing situation is made professionol, and moy require a professionol person, only by the follow* 
ing two elements which ore present in the school physical educotion classes: 

a. The constant existence of the possibility of need for counseling, guidance, and direction 
of child growth and development — physicolly, mentally, emotionolly, socially, morally. 

b. The need, in a single individual-teocher working in an involuntary group teaching sit- 
uation, for diversity of talent, the acquisition of which requires extensive preparation — in 
subject-matter, in human understandings, and in teaching methodology. 

Summary 

Thirty-nine high school physical educators reported 49-54 percent of their time spent on 
professional tasks, 20-24 percent on semiprofessional tosks, and 25-31 percent on nonpro- 
fessional tasks. Explicit classification criterio were found to be helpful but not indispensoble 
in classifying the tasks. Differentiation of personnel, according to the classification of tasks to 
be performed, is recommended. 

It is hoped that the findings, conclusions, ond recommendations of this study will stimulate 
the thinking of physical education teachers ond physical education teocher-educotors toward a 
considerotion of whot the high school physical educator does and why, and how he can do his 
job more efficiently ond more professionally. 



A Comparison of Men's Attitudes 
Toward Physical Education in 

1956 and 1965 



RICHARD B. STREID 
San Fernando Valley State College 



The present problems were to compare current attitudes toward required physical educotion 
and related matters with those presented in the 1956 study by Litoter, and to compare atti- 
tudes of students taught by full-time and part-time staff members. 

Method 

The 1956 questionnaire was administered once without follow-up toward the end of the 
spring semester of 1964-65 to men enrolled in physical education service courses. The net en- 
rollment was 5181 , but 271 finished ice skating classes in midsemester, and absences reduced 
the respondents to 4213 for an 81.3 percent •'eturn. Questions 1 to 4 and 6 had three choices. 
"Yes" was treated as one category and "No," "Not Sure," and no answers were combined as 
"No," so that significance could be tested with chi square at the .01 level with one degree of 
freedom. Questions 5 and 7 to 10 had choices from 0 to 8 courses, semesters, or hours/week. 
These were compared on the basis of the plurality and the percentage above or below the 
most frequent choice. Comparisons were made in terms of total groups and by colleges (agri- 
culture, commerce, engineering, F.A.A., LA.S., and "other"). Similar comparisons were made 
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for the 1965 sample in terms of whether they were taught by full-time or part-time staff 
members. 



The need for regular physical activity (Ql) showed a significant increase from 92.3 percent 
in 1956 to 95.6 percent in 1965. The need for physical education (Q2) had a significant 
decrease from 76.5 percent to 69.0 percent. The attitude toward university responsibility for 
providing physical education (Q3) decreased significantly from 94.9 percent to 92.5 percent 
but was still strongly favorable. The percentage favoring a physical education requirement 
for graduation (Q4) dropped nonsignificantly from 61.8 percent to 59.2 percent and those 
favoring academic credit for physical education dropped significantly from 69.6 percent to 
57.3 percent. The plurality choice for the number of required courses (Q5) was ' for four 
semesters on both surveys but the majority shifted from 51.3 percent favoring three or 
less courses in 1956 to 56.2 percent favoring four or more in 1965. The plurality choice if 
academic credit were given but physical education were not required (Q7) was again four 
semesters but 2.5 percent more chose four or more semesters in 1965. If academic credit were 
not given and physical education were not required (Q8) the plurality on both surveys 
favored zero semesters, although fewer favored zero semesters (28.8 percent in 1956 and 
25.8 percent in 1965), and those favoring two and four semesters approximated those favor- 
ing zero. The average hours/week in intramurals (Q9) showed a plurality for zero hours, but 
the percentage indicating from one to eight hours increased from 57.1 percent to 61.2 percent. 
The plurality for hours/week in active recreation outside of intramurals was for two hours but 
the percentage reporting more than two hours/week increased from 71 .4 percent to 77.4 per- 
cent. Students in the separate colleges tended to show these trends. Sutdents under full-time 
instructors (905) showed consistently more favorable responses to the "Yes-No" questions and 
significantly better for Q2 and Q3. The ^^0 to 8" questions showed a similar trend and the 
comparisons by colleges tended to follow the general trend. 

Conclusions 

1. Very high percentages (over 90 percent) indicated a need for physical activity on both 
surveys and favored the university's providing physical education, with the "need" increasing 
significantly in 1965 and the "providing" decreasing significantly. 

2. Appreciable majorities needed physical education (69.0 percent) favored a requirement 
for graduation (59.2 percent) and favored academic credit (57.3 percent), although the per- 
centages were lower in 1965 than in 1956. 

3. The plurality favored a four-semester requirement, with a slight majority favoring less 
than four courses in 1956, and 56.2 percent favoring four or more in 1965. 8ut a majority 
of 55.2 percent in 1956 and 57.9 percent in 1965 would take four or more semesters if aca- 
demic credit were given but physical education were not required. Not giving academic credit 
and not requiring physical education dropped the plurality choice to zero hours, but 66.2 
percent in 1 956 and 70.3 percent in 1 965 would take two or more courses. 

4. The attitudes under full-time instructors were slightly more favorable. 

5. More students were participating in intramurals but still more participated actively 
outside of intramurals in 1 965. 



Results 
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The Effect of Selected Pace Variations 
on the O2 Requirement of Running 

a 4:37 Mile' 

WILLIAM C. ADAMS 
U. of California; Davis 



It is a commonly accepted physiological principle that the maximum speed at wtiich one 
can perform middle distance and distance races is limited by the rate at which the runner is 
able to supply oxygen to the muscles and the energy his body is capable of furnishing through 
anoerobic metobolism during the time of the run. The validity of this principle was first es- 
tablished by Hill; who measured the oxygen intake and oxygen debt capacities of leading 
runners and predicted existing world record times on the basis of oxygen requirement (oxygen 
intake plus oxyg«n debt) and speed of running. Sargent continued this work by establishing a 
direct relationship between oxygen requirement and speed of running. It was demonstrated 
thot the oxygen requirement increased geometrically with respect to increase in speed of 
running within the range studied (5-9 yards per second). Sargent also verified the validity of 
Hill's work when his subject's best times in distances from 300 yards to 2 miles were predicted 
very closely from the oxygen requirement as derived from his measured oxygen intake dnd 
oxygen debt copacities. 

Track coaches differ in their teaching methods of the optimal method of pace during a 
middle distance race. Much of their advice appears to be based on empirical grounds rather 
than inferences from scientific data. The most frequently advised pace patterns for the 1-mile 
run have been (a) steady, (b) fast-slow-fast, and (c) slow-fast. The objective of this study was 
to determine which, if any, of these frequently recommended patterns requires less oxygen for 
running a mile in 4:37. 

Method 

Nine college end postgraduate middle distance runners, whose mean best mile time for the 
seoson was 4:21.9 (range, 4:15.9-4:29.7), served as subjects in a series of experiments on a 
motor driven treadmill. A mile run in the time of 4:37 was used because it represented a near 
maximum effort for the subject with the slowest mile tjme, and because Robinson had suggested 
that a fatigue factor inherent in exhausting runs ought to be considered in addition to the 
speed factor in assessing the oxygen requirement for competitive running. 

Each subject completed three experimental runs, with the individual order of runs controlled 
to prevent bias in this respect. The steady pace run (plan 1) consisted of a constant 69.25 sec- 
onds per 440 yards pace throughout, while the fast-slow-fast run (plan 2) involved consecutive 
440 yards times of 64, 73, 73, and 67 seconds, and the slow-fast run required 440 yards 
times of 71, 71, 67.5, and 67.5 seconds, respectively. All runs were conducted in an air- 
conditioned laboratory (maintained at moderate temperature conditions) beginning between 
7:00 and 8:00 a.m. The subjects spent the night prior to each run in a room within the 
loboratory and were in the postabsorptive state before each run. A warm-up consisting of 

'This report represents a portion of o prtmory Investigotion to be published by the outhor ond 
E. M. Bernouer. Bibliogrophy ond tobies ovoiloble from the outhor upon request. 
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easy running at 190 meters per minute for 5 minutes and a 30-second run at 348.6 meters 
per minute preceded each run* 

Heart rate was monitored by an Offner Dynograph, while pulmonary ventilation '^as mea- 
sured by use of a Collins triple J valve aHached to a Parkinson«Cowan, type CD4, high speed 
gas meter. Samples of expired air were secured by glass syringe from a plastic mixing 
chamber during the runs and from a series of Douglas bags during recovery. All gas analyses 
were performed on a Beckman D2 oxygen analyzer in tandem with a Godart Pulmoanalyzer, 
type 44A-2. 

On the evening prior to the firir experimental run, several basic body measurements, 
including body density determination via underwater immersion (Goldman and Buskirk), were 
taken. Residual air volume was estimated from the measured vital capacity by Brozek's equa- 
tion for young men. 

It has been observed previously that the resting oxygen consumption level is elevated with 
exercise, and does not return to the pre-exercise level after severe work for several hours, if 
then. A' period of 1-1/2 hours has been used traditionally to determine oxygen debt when 
calculating oxygen requirement for severe work (Hill, Margaria, Dill, and Robinson). In this 
study, recovery oxygen consumption values for the period 30-90 minutes were extrapolated 
from measured values between 0-30 minutes recovery to a point 7 percent (.020 liter per 
minute) above the pre-exercise resting level (Hill, Sargent, and Dill). 

The t test for mean differences of paired groups (Edwards) was used to determine if signifi- 
cant differences existed in the measurements taken during the three runs. 

Results and Discussion 

The runners used in this study evidenced mean height and body weight very near that of 
normal young men of their age. However, relatively high vital capacity and body density and 
low body fat values were observed. 

There was no significant difference between the oxygen intake values for the three plans. 
This confirms the findings of Robinson in a similar experiment, and reflects the fact that the 
toial energy requirement for each plan was greater than the subjects' oxygen intake capacities. 
A significantly lower value in the net recovery oxygen consumption (oxygen debt) for plan 1 as 
compared to plan 2 and plan 3 was noted. Robinson also found a difference in the recovery 
phase, but in favor of a slow-fast pace plan over the steady^pace plan. In our study, it was 
also observed that the recovery heart rates tended to be lower for the steady-pace plan in the 
early and middle stages of recovery. 

Plan 1 was observed to require significantly less oxygen (27.05 liters) than plan 2 (28.47) 
and planS (2B.35). No significant difference was noted between plans 2 and 3 in this respect. 
Hence, our results would appear to confirm the observations of Hill, Sargent, Christensen and 
Hogberg, and Henry, who suggested that steady-pace running was the most economical 
means of utilizing one's energy reserves in competitive racing. 

Robinson found that, as fatigue products accumulated rapidly near the end of an exhausting 
run, the rate of oxygen requirement also increased. On the basis of this finding and the further 
observation that a slow-fast pace plan required less oxygen than the steady-pace plan, they 
reasoned that the former method would be the better plan since it would tend to delay build- 
up of fatigue products until later in the run. Only one of our subjects showed a lower oxygen 
requirement for the slow-fast as compared to the steady-pace plan. Robinson and his co- 
workers, however, stipulated that this relationship would not be clearly evidenced except in 
extremely fatiguing runs (blood lactic acid levels in excess of 150 milligram percent). While 
our runners were not exhausted at the end of their runs, most of them developed significant 
oxygen debts that indicated impending exhaustion. Thus, our results appear to contradict those 
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of Robinson, who studied only two subjects and felt that experiments on other subjects would be 
required to determine the extent of variability in their hypothesized relationship of lower 
energy expenditure for runs performed with slow start and fast finish. 
Conclusions 

On the basis of the results of this study, the following conclusions appear to be substantiated: 

1. Pace variation at speeds requiring oxygen at rates substantially above the subject's oxy- 
gen intake capacity do not significantly alter the net oxygen consumption during the run. 

2. Pace variations from a steady-pace of the order used in this study result in significantly 
higher net oxygen consumption in recovery. 

3. The steady-pace plan is the most efficient means of utilizing one's energy reserves and, 
hence, physiologically best for accomplishing the fastest time in a middle distance run. 



A Comparison of Isotonic 
and Isometric Exercises 
in the Development of Muscular Strength 

STAN BURNHAM 
University of Texas 

Heavy resistive exercises are used extensively in present-day training programs as a means 
of conditioning the muscles of individuals for participation in vigorous physical activities. 
This practice is based on the concept that muscle must be overloaded in order to improve 
strength and that an appropriate level of strength is fundamental to successful performance of 
physical activities. In the past decade both isotonic and isometric exercises have beeiv used for 
the purpose of training muscle strength, and although much has been learned about strength 
development from research and practical experience, many questions remain unansv^ered as to 
the effectiveness of the two methods for improving strength. Physical educators and physiol- 
ogists have continued in their search for conclusive evidence as to the most effective method of 
muscle training and to ways by which these methods can be adapted to practical situations 
for the training of man. Little attention, however, has been given to the degree and rate of 
strength development as it is related to initial strength, or strength present at the beginning 
of training, or to change of exercise treatment when increase ceases and the training contrac- 
tion becomes ineffective. . 

Purpose 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the effectiveness of isotonic and iso- 
metric contractions as training stimuli in the development of muscular strength for individuals 
with different levels of strength. Specifically this study was concerned with — 

1. The comparison of the two resistive exercise methods in the development of muscular 
strength of individuals with relatively low levels of strength. 
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2. The comparison of the two resistive exercise methods in the development of muscular 
strength of individuals with considerably high levels of strength. 

3. The applicability of changing from one exercise method to the other as strength of an 
individual increases during a period of training. For example, would it be best to change to 
isotonic contractions for an individual whose strength status has changed from relatively little 
to a considerable amount during a training period in which Isometric contractions were used? 

Subjects 

Subjects for the study were 1 48 male students enrolled in the required physical education 
program at the University of Texas during the spring semester of 1964-65, Each subject volun- 
teered to participate in the experiment, and insofar as possible, individuals were assigned to 
one of four exercise groups on the basis of indicated interest in a particular training method. 
For the purpose of exercise training the subjects were placed in one of the following groups: 

Group I Trained by the isometric method for a period of ten weeks 

Group II Trained by the isometric method for five weeks and then changed to the isotonic 
method for five weeks 

Group 111 Trained by the isotonic method for five weeks and then changed to the isometric 

method for five weeks 
Group IV Trained by the isotonic method for a period of ten weeks 

The subjects in each exercise group spent approximately forty-five minutes during each 
class period in the performance of the exercises. Each individual was encouraged to refrain 
from any other heavy physical activity outside the class during the course of the training 
period. The subjects in each group performed all exercises on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week for a period of ten weeks. Each exercise group followed a training regimen 
designed to develop all muscle groups in the body. In both training regimens specific exercises 
were used for development of those muscles upon which measurements of strength were taken. 

Exercise Methods 

For the purpose of training muscle strength in this study both isometric and isotonic contrac- 
tions were used as a means of placing overload on the working muscles. 

In the isotonic method the subject lifted heavy weights through a specified range of motion. 
All exercise movements were performed with a weight that could be lifted only five times 
through the complete range of motion for each exercise. The progressive resistive procedure 
was followed throughout the training period whereby additional weight was added to the lift 
as the muscle gained in strength. In this training program weight was added each time the 
subject was able to perform more than five repetitions of the exercise. 

In the isometric method the subject exerted a maximum contraction for six seconds against a 
resistance that did not allow movement or shortening of the muscle. The resistance in the iso- 
metric method was provided by a strap that furnished an immovable resistance at a specific 
position in the range of movemerV for the isotonic method. Each exercise was performed at 
this position with three six-second rnaximal contractions. 

Tests 

The measures of muscle strength for this investigation were obtained before, at the middle, 
and at the end of exercise training through the use of an aircraft cable tensiometer. The 
tests used were selected for the purpose of determining the strength of muscles involved in the 
coordinated action of — 

1. Arm flexion and forearm extension 

2. Arm extension and forearm flexion 
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3. Thigh extension and leg extension 

4. Trunk flexion 

In this method of testing, the subject used the muscles involved in the specific movement to 
exert pressure agotnst a cable. The tensiometer revealed the tension developed in the cable 
and thus the strength of the muscles involved in a specific movement at one point in the 
range of motion. The subject took two trials on eoch test with thirty seconds rest between 
trials. Both trials were recorded ond the better of the two was used os the score. 

Statistical Procedures 

The major statisticol task in this investigation wos to discover whether or not significant 
differences in muscular strength existed in the various exercise groups os a result of having 
trained the subjects by different methods of musculor contraction. The results of training were 
interpreted on the bosis of findings reveoled by the multiple lineor regression analysis and 
through an exaniination of changes in subjects' strength as related to initiol status. 

Regression models adapted for use on a Control Data Corporotion 1604 computer were 
used for oil the multiple lineor regression anolysis reported in this study. Regression 
analysis is on estimotion or prediction of the value of one variable from the values of other 
given variables and this technique allows for the evoluation of all pertinent influences imping- 
ing upon the variable in question. Just as any variance analysis, the multiple linear regres- 
sion technique is bosed on the concept of '*error sum of squares" and indicates the relationship 
between a criterion or dependent variable and the predictor or independent variable. 

In order to analyze the dato in terms of the purpose stated for this investigation, certain 
problems involving cotegoricol information with an underlying hypothesis were postulated. The 
data related to these questions at issue were interpreted on the bosis of findings revealed 
through a comparison of applicoble restricted regression models to full models related to 
mid-test and post-test scores. In this study two full models were constructed, one from post- 
test dato and the other from mid-test data. Restricted models designed for specific questions 
were constructed by combining the variables containing scores of the groups in question, and 
these were compared with the appropriate full or unrestricted model. F-rotios computed from 
the obtoined values of the error sum of squores for the full model ond the appropriote re- 
stricted model were compared with tabled values of the P statistic to provide a basis for 
decisions concerning the various hypotheses. 

Analysis of Data and Interpretation of Findings 

For the purpose of analysis,. the dota on each of the strength meosures were grouped into 
first, second, third, ond fourth quarter strength levels on the basis of the subject's initial 
status on the different strength tests. That is, eoch of the four exercise groups were divided 
into four subgroups on the basis of scores on the initial administrotion for each of the four 
tests of strength. Thus there were sixteen groups in the onalysis for eoch strength test. 

Treotment effects ore reflected in the scores on the mid-test ot the end of five weeks and 
those on the post-test at the end of ten weeks. The doto examined by the multiple linear re- 
gression technique reveoled no significant differences between isotonic and isometric contrac- 
tions in the development of muscular strength either for the groups os a whole or for the 
different strength levels. 

A tabulor onalysis was made to study individual responses to the different methods of train- 
ing since the statistical technique of varionce analysis did not reveal this kind of informa- 
tion. The information obtained through this analysis indicated that during the first five weeks 
of training more individuals gained strength through the isometric exercises than in the iso- 
tonic program. During the finol five weeks most individuals w^ho gained strength during the 
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first five weeks continued to improve strength when they remained in the same program. Al- 
though on examination of mdividual changes within the various strength levels revealed na 
consistent pottern, it would appear that as individuals reached very high levels of strength, 
mast continued to improve through the isotonic program. 

From the findings revealed by the statistical technique used in this study it'appears that 
there was no difference between the two methods of exercise employed to develop muscular 
strength. The analysis af individual responses indicates, however, in exercise programs where 
improvement in strength is a major ob]ective that isometric exercises may be preferable inas- 
much OS this method of training apparently leads to maximum results in terms of individual im- 
provement with a minimum of time and equipment involved. 

On the basis of evidence revealed in this investigation and other related studies, it appears 
thattrainability of muscular strength varies with individuals and that it is the strength of the 
training stimulus which is important in producing improvement in strength. There seemingly is no 
significant difference between the effectiveness of isotonic and isometric contractions as 
training stimuli, it may be assumed that as long as the training contraction is above the train- 
ing threshold strength, improvement will result regardless of the kind of contraction used or 
the strength level of the individual. When the training contraction is below threshold value, 
either because of a weak contraction or because the strength level of the individual plqces the 
training threshold above the maximum strength of the training contraction, no improvement in 
strength results. 



A 'Tront End'' Cardiovascular 

Efficiency Test^ 

KENNETH A. PENMAN 
Washington State Univ., Pullman 

The purpose of this investigation was to develop a new test of cardiovascular efficiency. 
Validation of the test was to be accomplished by determining the reliability, objectivity, dis- 
crimination ability, and relationships to other tests which are presumably valid. It was also the 
intent of this study to investigate the relative effects of exercise on heart rates of 1 40, 1 60, and 
180 heart beats per minute. Tests established for this purpose will be referred to as the Penman 
test A, Penman test B, and Penman test C, respectively. 

Many tests have been devised to measure cardiovascular efficiency in order to differentiate 
between those individuals in poor physical condition and those individuals in superior physi- 
. cal condition. Among some of the more or less accepted tests are the Harvard step test, the 
Schneider test, the Barach index and the Tuttle pulse ratio test. 

Most of these tests employ measurements of the return of pulse rate to normal following a 
designated amount of exercise. Matthews, Stacy, and Hoover feel that there is little, if any, 

'Arizona State University Research Grant # 5221-759. 
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correlation between ability to sustain maximal or exhausting work and the heart rate pattern 
during recovery. Another problem that has been prevalent in the administration of these tests is 
that of taking normal pulse counts by palpation. Slater, Hammel, and Butler found errors in 
taking pulse count by this method and these differences were sufficiently large to change the 
fitness classification of the individual. 

Little has been written in the literature pertaining to the validity coefficients of these 
tests. In an investigation correlating fifteen different cardiovascular tests with cardiac output, 
Hunsicker found the following validity coefficients: Schneider test r = .39, simplified Tuttle r = 
-.32, and the Barach index r = -.50. 

An additional indicator of cardiac tolerance for exercise is the measurement of work output 
at fixed elevations af heart rate. The use of the '*frant end" test or measurement at the 
beginning of the exercise period has been limited in the post by a lock of accurate measuring 
devices. 

A survey by Clarke of the relationship between strength tests and cardiovascular tests 
found that approximately three-quarters of the correlation coefficients fell below .20. 

Many people fee! that on individual's performance on the Harvard step test is influenced 
greatly by his height and length of legs. Elbel found that subjects six feet or taller hove on 
advantage over shorter subjects; however, leg length did not seem to influence performance. 
Keen and Sloan found that the result in the fitness index on the Harvard step test did not relate 
to the height, length of lower extremities, or to various anthropometric indices. These facts 
tend to leave some doubts in the minds of many professional people as to the validity of the 
twenty-inch bench test as a measure of cardiovascular efficiency. 

Malhotra recorded pulse rotes up to 150 beats per minute. He found that the relationship 
between pulse count and energy expenditure was linear up to this level and stated it is likely 
that such a relationship would exist for pulse rates up to 180 beats per minute, above which 
it tends to level off. Nogle and Bedecki found that the correlations between heart rote times 
and all-out run times increased with the heart rote. A correlation of .85 was calculated with 
the rage of 180 beats per minute. They also stated that the poorest trained subjects could 
not adopt adequately to the treadmill exercise used. For this reason, it was suggested that a 
more gradually increased exercise routine would allow for more precise measurement of circu- 
lorespiratory capacity, especially if the subjects ore not in a trained state. 

Procedures 

Twenty-three mole students at Arizona State University were used as subjects for this study. 
Their ages ranged from 17 to 55, and their physical conditions varied from that of varsity 
track distance runners to those who appeared to be in very poor physical condition. 

The tests administered were the Harvard step test, the Boroch test, the Schneider test, the 
Tuttle pulse ratio test, and the Penman cardiovascular test (forms A, B and C). One of these 
* tests was administered each day over on eleven-day period. In order to enhance reliability, 
the instructions for each of the tests were programed into a tope recorder. An electronic 
metronome was used to program the number of cycles per minute for each of the step tests. 

The heart rote monitor, model ?t503, manufactured by Porks Electronics Laboratory, was 
utilized for the Penman cardiovascular test. In this test, three electrodes were attached to the 
subject while he was reclining. His heart rate was read directly from the heart rote monitor. The 
subject then stepped up and down on a nine-inch bench at a designated cadence until he was 
told to stop. The cadence began at a very slow pace of 15 cycles per minute (one cycle equals 
four steps, i.e., up up down down). At the end of each thirty-second period of stepping, 
there was an increase in the rate of stepping. There were a total of seven increases: 20 c/min., 
25c/min., 30 c/min., 35 c/min., 40 c/min., 45 c/min., and finally 50 c/min. The 50 c/min. 
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Tabit 2 

Reliability and Objtctivity Measures 





ftcliabilify 


Objccfmfy 


Bo roc h 


.8406 




Schneider 


.6871 




Tuttle 


.7428 




Horvord 


.9641 




Penmon A 


.7623 


.8098 


Penmon B 


.8154 


.8490 


Penmon C 


.4919 


.8295 



rote wos mointoined for two minutes or until the subject's heort rote reoched 180 beots per 
minute. 

The omount of time it took for the subject's heort rote to reoch 140 beots per minute (test A), 
160 beots per minute (test B), ond 180 beots per minute (test C) wos recorded. If the sub- 
ject's heort rote did not reoch ony one of the obove heort rates during the five ond one-holf 
minutes of the test, o totol of 330 seconds wos recorded os his score. A criterion score wos 
estoblished by converting the row scores of the Boroch, Schneider, Tuttle, ond Horvord tests 
into Hull scole scores. The scole scores were then odded to form the criterion. 

The Horvord step test, the Baroch test, the Schneider test, ond the Tuttle pulse rotio test were 
odministered two times to eoch subject in order to obtoin retiobility coefficients. The first test 
of eoch of the obove wos used in comppring them to the criterion score ond the Penmon cor- 
dfovosculor test. The Penmon cordiovosculor test wos odministered three times with the first 
two triols being used to meosure reliobility ond the third triol being used to estoblish objec- 
tivity. The first trial of the Penmon test wos used in comporihg it to the rest of the tests ond 
the criterion score. The Control Doto Corporotion, CDC 3400 Computer, wos used to compute 
oil stotistics necessary in this inve'itigotion. 

Analysis of Results 

The meons ond stondord deviotionspf oil meosurements token ore tobuloted in Toble 1. Re- 
liability ond objectivity measures ore shown in Toble 2. The Horvord step test seemed to be 
the most relioble meosure; thot is, whotever it wos meosuring, it wos meosuring consistently. 
In this investigotion, over holf of the subjects were unoble to complete the Horvord test ond oil 
soid they were unoble to corr^plete the test becouse of leg fotigue — not becouse they were 
"out of breoth." The Penman test B (time for heort rote to reoch 160 beots per minute) seemed 
to be the most relioble ond objective of the three. Penmon tests (i.e., 140, 160, 180). Prom 
Toble 3, it con be observed thot the Penmon test A correloted with the Penmon test B .9725. The 
reliobility of the Penmon test B (.82) was ot the lower limit of occeptobility; however, two 
tests commonly occepted os being volid were lower. The poor reliobility of the Penmon test C 
(180 beots) wos probobly due to the observed occurrence of numerous extro systoles or the 
frequent skipping of o systole at this rote of octivity for some of the subjects. 

The scores obtained from the Boroch, Schneider, Tuttte, ond Horvord tests were converted to 
Hull scole scores and totoled to determine the criterion score. Each of the four tests ond the 
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three Penman tests were then correlated with the criterion. Test A correlated most highly (.73) 
with the criterion score of th# three Penman tests. The four established tests correlated slightly 
higher, naturally, because their scores were a part of the criterion score. The relatively low 
correlations of the Penman tests with the criterion may also be due to the fact that the 
criterion score was composed of tests which themselves are quite possibly not very valid. 

Two tests, the Schneider and the Tuttle, did not allow for recording of the extreme built-in 
variability of scores in this sample. On the Schneider test there were many perfect scores of 18 
and several 0 scores. The Tuttle test necessitated retesting of the high and low extremes in 
order to adjust the exercise rate (number of steps per minute to obtain a 2.5 pulse ratio). The 
only statistically significant relationships (.05) between step tests and height and leg length 
were between teg length and the Penman tests A, 8, and C. In the Penman test A, no one, 
including a subject with a reclining heart rate of 33, achieved a perfect score of 330 seconds 
for the 140 rate interval. Several excellently conditioned runners, however, did receive perfect 
scores at the 160 interval. That is, while continuing the maximum stepping rate for the duration 
of the 330-second time period, their heart rate peaked at a rate less than 160 beats per minute. 

The range of time required to increase the heart rate to 140 beats per minute was 220 
seconds with a mean of 126,87 seconds and a standard deviation of 69.48 seconds (Table 1). 

Conclusion 

Based on the findings of this investigation, it appears as though a cardiovascular efficiency 
test (Penman test A) that is valid, is as reliable and objective as other accepted tests, has 
adequate scoring procedures to measure objectively, and discriminates between highly condi- 
tioned and poorly conditioned college men has been established. 

The findings of this investigation concur with those of Morehouse; that is, it is not necessary 
to perform at near maximum effort in order to display changes In condition and that 140 
beats per minute exertion will reflect such changes with accuracy. 
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Calculation of Metabolic Mixtures 
by Fortran Programing^ 

E. M. BERNAUER 
University of California^ Davis 



In the study of nutritional status, the metabolic mixture (i.e., the proportion of protein, fat, 
and carbohydrate being metabolized) and the water balance are generally of fundamental 
importance. The present methods of calculation, most recently described in Consolazio, 
Johnson, and Pecora, are generally made by means of a standard desk calculator. Handled in 
this manner, the calculations are laborious and normally subject to a high incidence of error. 
The determination of a balance necessitates a lengthy systematic assessment of the many input 
and output factors, and this has, unfortunately, tended to dissuade investigators from its 
routine application. A brief history of the development of the metabolic mixture equation, the 
task of writing a computational program using the IBM 7094 (or comparable high speed com- 
puter), and the specific program developed are discussed. 

Metabolic Mixture 

The direct colorimetric investigations of Pettenkofer and Voit that were later confirmed by 
Rubner and the further technical perfection introduced by Atwater and Rosa verified the law 
of conservation of energy as applied to animal metabolism and led the way for determining 
the heats of combustion, along with the oxygen and carbon dioxide equivalents, for fat, 
carbohydrate, and protein. The factors that have developed from these and other investiga- 
tions were compiled by Zuntz. They have been modified by Lusk and Cathcart and Cuthbertson. 
Magnus-Levy has also introduced factors which vary slightly from those given by the above 
investigators. 

The present method for calculating the metabolic mixture was firmly established about the 
turn of the century by Zuntz and Schumburg. The method was modified by Lusk. More recently 
Weir simplified the calculations and showed that the calculations involved in the metabolic 
mixture, as introduced by Lusk, are unnecessarily cumbersome. Consolazio, Johnson, and 
Pecora have shown that it is unnecessary to compute the nonprotein R.Q. or to use the caloric 
equivalents for oxygen and the percentage of heat as given in standard tables. That is, there 
are three and the same independent variables in the calculation of protein, carbohydrate, and 
fat metabolized; the calories derived therefrom; and the water of oxidation produced. These 
variables are the oxygen consumed, the carbon dioxide produced, and the nitrogen excreted 
in the urine. The intermediate steps usually used in the calculation of the nonprotein R.Q. and 
given the distribution of calories and the caloric equivalent of oxygen at a given nonprotein 
R.Q. are all, in algebraic terms, redundant. The derivation and a complete discussion of the 
following equations used in the metabolic mixture calculations can be found in Consolazio, 
Johnson, and Pecora. 

Pro, = 6.25 Nu (1) 



P. A. Male and R. E. Jahnsan af the University af illinais assisted with the thearetical and technical 
write-up and as cansultants far all thearetical matters related ta the calculatian af metabalic mixture. 
Jerry Jahnsan af the University af Califarnia, Davis, served as the Fartran pragram cansultant. 

A cap/ af the references cited in this study may be abtained fram the authar upan request. 
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Ft =^ 1.689 O'i. - 1.689 COam -f 1.943 Nu (2) 

CHO^ - -2.909 O2. 4- 4.115 COi« - 2.56 N„ (3) 

= 3.78 Oim 4- 1.16 C02m - 2.98 N,u (4) 

HoOm - 0.062 O'^ 4- 0.662 COsm - 1.04 N« (5) 

The sign denotes the change in weight expressed in grams from state I to state I). PrOf is the 
total protein metabolized in grams; CHO/ is the total carbohydrate metalolized in grams; 
is the total fat metabolized in grams; Oin is the oxygen consumed in liters; COim is the car- 
bon dioxide produced in liters; Nu is the urinary nitrogen excreted in grams, measured over the 
same period of time as O^m and COsm; and is the metabolic heat expressed in kilocalories. 

Computer Analysis 

Computer analysis complements the current development of autoanalytical methods and 
makes it practically feasible to run routine balance determinations. Purthermore, the com- 
puter analysis of metabolic mixture and water balance all but eliminates error and substan- 
tially reduces the time and labor required of the standard desk calculations. 

A computing system requires the integration of an input device to bring information into 
the machine, an output device to print-out the results, a memory or storage unit, a unit to 
perform arithmetic and logical operations, and a control system that will direct the flow of 
information through the system. The advantage of employing a digital computer for analysis 
rests in its high speed calculating ability with provision for internal storage of program as 
well as data. The storage admits both programed decisions and modifications. 

Since computers operate in a binary number system, the program presented to a computer 
must be in numerical form to be acceptable. The clerical detail that arises from such a lan- 
guage is tedious and subject to error. To overcome this problem, computer programs were 
written which would translate these languages into a form acceptable to a specific machine. 
Portran, i.e., formula translator, is such a language. Portran programs consist of two com- 
ponents: (1) a language which is independent of any particular machine, and (2) a translator 
or processor which must be written for a specific machine. Since the processor is necessary 
and provided for any given machine, the Portran language or program is the remaining task 
for routine digital computer operation. 

Fortran Programing 

The task of writing a Portran program for metabolic mixture begins with a series of state- 
ments which constitute the source program. The source program is punched onto cards and 
read into the computer. The execution of the program by the computer in solving the problem 
constitutes the object program. The details af these operations are treated in a straightforward 
manner by McCracken. The source program for the metabolic mixture is described in Table 1. 
The computer print-out of the calculated metabolic mixture is described in Table 2. 

The identification of the subject and experiment is arbitrary and need only satisfy the pro- 
gramers. The standard computer card is composed af 80 columns which comprises the field. 
Generally, the subject and experiment identification are given the first part of the field. The 
coded symbols for experimental variables immediately follow the subject and experiment iden- 
tification. Both types af information are punched onto standard computer cards, in a horizontal 
array across the card, one data card for each individual determination of metabolic mixture. 
The total collection of these cords constitutes the data deck. Pinolly, a coded symbol is as- 
signed to each constant and appears also with every computational operation. These coded 
symbols locate the pertinent information stared within the computer memory cell for subsequent 
computation and print-out. 
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TABLE 1 

Tht Fortran Program Including Sourco Sloloments and Computer 
Oporations Usod To Calculate Motabolic MIxturo 



ISN Source Siatement 

0 $ IBFTC METMIX 

1 DIMENSION ID(5) 

2 REAL KN,KPRCH,KFATI,KPRO,KCHO,KF AT,MRKKH,V AR(3,1 6) 
C *** DATA ARRAY OF CONSTANTS USED IN CALCULATION 

3 DATA PRON,CHON,FATN,HWN,KN,CHOOX,FATOX,WMOX, 
TOTEOX,CHOCO,FATCO,IWMCO JOTECU/6.25, - 2.56, 
^1.94, ^1.04, -2:98, -2.91, 1.69, .062, 3.78, 4.12 

2 , --1.69, .662, 1.1 6/KPRCH,KFATI/4. 1,9.3/ 

4 I READ(5,1000) (ID(I), 1 - 1,5),WT,HT,AGE,SEX,URN, 

OXCONS,COPRO 

n 1000 FORMAT(4A2, A4, F4.2, F3.0, A2 , Al, F4.3 F4.2, F4.2) 

12 DATAIEND/2H / 

C PUT A BLANK CARD TO TERMINATE RUN. 

13 IF(ID(I).EQ.IEND) STOP 

16 SPRO - URN*PRON 

17 SCHO = URN*CHON 

20 SFAT -'URN*FATN 

21 SMW - URN*HWN 

22 ' STOTE « URN*KN 

23 SCHO = SCHO+OXCONS*CHOOX + COPRO*CHOCO 

24 SFAT - SFAT+OXCONS*FATOX+COPRO*FATCO 

25 SMW = OXCONS*WMOC+COPR0*WMCO+SMW 

26 STOTE = STOTE+OXCONS*TOTEOX+COPRO*TOTECO 

27 KPRO - KPRCH*SPRO 

30 KCHO = KPRCH*SCHO 

31 KFAT - SFAT*KFAT| 

32 TOTK - KPRO + KCHO+KFAT 

33 PERPRC - KPRO/TOTK 

34 PERCHO = KCHO/TOTK 

35 PERFAT = KFAT/TOTK 

36 MRKKH = TOTK/WT 

37 X26 - KPRO/WT 

40 X27 - KCHO/WT 

41 X28 = KFST/WT 

42 WRITE(6, 2000)ID(2), ID(3), ID(1), ID(4), ID(5), WT,HT,AGE, 
SEX,URN,IOXCONS,COPRO 

43 2000 FORM5kT(IHL, 5HDATE, , A2, IH/, A2, IH/, A2, 5X, 

8HSUBJECT, A2, 5X, 16HTIME 0 

IF ANALYSIS, IX, A4/IHJ, lOX, lOHWT. (KG.) - , F7.0, 5X, 
13HHEIGHT(CM.) = ,2F5.0,5X, i4HAGE IN YEARS = , A2, 
8H SEX IS, Al/I HK, 20X, 28HURINARY NITR 30GEN(GM/ 
HR) = , F13.3/IHJ, 20X, 28HOXYGEN CONSUMPTION(L/ 
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(Tab/t I, confmutd) 

iSN Sourct Sfafemcnt 



HR) = , F13 4.3/IHJ, 20X24HCO2 PRODUCTION(L/HR) = 
,F13.3) 

44 DATA VAR/IBHSUM PROTEIN(GMS), 18HSUM CARBO. 

(GMS), 18HSUM FAT(GM IS), 18HSUM MET, H20(GMS), 
18HMET. HEAT(KCAL), 18HPROTEIN(KC 2AL), 18HCARBO- 
HYDRATE(KCAL), 18H FAT(KCAL), 18HTOTAL KCAL 3, 
IBHPER CENT PROTEIN, 18HPER CENT CARBO., 18HPER 
CENT F 4AT, 18HMR (KCAL/KG/HR), 18HKCAL PROTEIN/ 
KG BW, 18HKCAL CHO/K 5G BW, 18HKCAL FAT/KG BW/ 

45 WRITE(6, 3000) (VAR(K, I), K = I, 3), SPRO 

52 3000 FORMAT(IHK, 20X, 15HA N A L Y S I S/IHJ, lOX, 8HVARI- 

ABLE, 15X, 5HVALUE/IIHJ, lOX, 2(4H--), 15X, 5H--.-/IHJ, 
5X,3A6,5X,F15.8) 

53 WRITE(6, 4000) (V.AR(K, 2), K = I, 3), SCHO, (VAR(K, 3), 

K = 1,3), SFAT, (VAR(K, 14), K = 1, 3), SMW, (VAR(K, 5), 
K = I, 3), STOTE, (VAR(K, 6), K - 1, 3), KPRO, (VAR(K, 27)/ 
K = 1,3), KCHO, (VAR(K, 8), K = I, 3), KFAT, (VAR(K, 9), 
K 1, 3), TOTK, (VAR(K, 310), K = 1, 3), PERPRO, (VAR(K, 
II), K = 1, 3), PERCHO, (VAR(K, 12), K = 1, 3), 4PERFAT, 
(VAR(K,'13),K = 1,3), MRKKH, (VAR(K, 14), K ='1,3), X26, 
(VAR(K, 1 5), K = 5 1 , 3), X27, (VAR(K, 1 6), K = 1 , 3), X2B 

150 4000 FORMAT(IHJ, 5X, 3A6, 5X, F15.8) 

151 WRITE(;S, 5000) 

1 52 5000 FORMAT(IHJ, 43(IH*)) 

153 GO TO I 

154 END 



Metabolic mixture program. The Fortran program for metabolic mixture is developed from 
equations (1) through (5) described under the discussion of metabolic mixture above. These 
equations serve as constants and are punched in a horizontal array across a computer card. 
The subject indentification and experimental data are handled in a similar fashion. These 
data constants and labels appear in lines 1,2, 3, and 44 of Table 1 . The rest of the program 
includes the computer-read instructions found on line 4, the card input format on line 11, the 
instructions for the calculations on lines 42, 45, and 53, and the print-out format given on 
lines 43 and 52. This division of program instruction constitutes the basic block design cur- 
rently employed in computing systems. 

The arithmetic and logical operations contained between lines 12 and 42 comprise the 
essence of the object program. Once the coded data has been read in, all mathematical 
operations and transformations necessary to express the metabolic mixture are controlled by 
the computer system. The stepwise arithmetic procedure, for example, of determining carbo- 
hydrate in grams metabolized per period, is presented in line 23. 

The reader should note that the location of the computed results in the computer memory 
cell is sequentially arranged and immediately follows that assigned to the subject identification 
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ond voriobles. Importont also ore the order of the stotements used in the progrom. The doto 
coding ond computer print-out of the colculoted metoboiic mixture is controlled by the print-out 
formot cord and presented in Toble 2. 



TABLE 2 

Coding of Experimental identification, Variables, and Format of 
the Computer Print^Out of the Calculated Metabolic Mixture 



Computer Code 
YR 
M© 
DT 

SU8J 

TIH 

WT 

HT 

AGE 

SEX 

URN 

OXCONS 
COPRO 



Variable Description 

Ytor 
Month 

Doy of Month 
Subject 

Time(Hour of doy) 
Weight in groms 
Height in centimeters 
Age in years 

Sex(1 ~ mole; 2 - female) 
Urinary nitrogen — (gms/period) 
Oxygen consumption — (liters/period) 
Corbon dioxide production — (liters/period) 



DATE 07/02/64 SUBJECT 02 TIME OF ANALYSIS 1459 

WT,(KG) = 74. HEIGHT(CM) = 189. AGE IN YEARS 

URINARY NITROGEN(GM/HR) = 0.700 
* OXYGEN C0NSUMPT10N(L/HR) = 16.320 
C02 PRODUCTION(L/HR) 1 2.540 



25 SEX IS 1 



ANALYSIS 



Variable 
SUM PROTEIN(GMS) 
SUM CAR80.(GMS) 
SUM FAT(GMS) 
SUM MET.H20(GMS) 

MET. HEAT(KCAL) 
PROTEIN(KCAL) 
CAR80HYDRATE(KCAL) 

FAT(KCAL) 
TOTAL KCAL 
PERCENT PROTEIN 
PERCENT CAR80. 
PERCENT FAT 
MR (KCAL/KG/HR) 
KCAL PROTEIN/KG 8W 
KCAL CHO/KG 8W 
KCAL FAT/KG 8W 



Value 
4.37500000 
2.38160038 
5.03020000 
8.58531988 
74.14999866 
17.93750000 
9.76456153 
46.78085947 
74.48292065 
0.24082702 
0.13109799 
0.62807498 
0.99990496 
0.24080413 
0.13108554 
0.62801529 
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A Cluster Analysis of Static Strength^ 

JOHN W. BORCHARDT 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 



Strength measurements have been reported as early as the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and since that time measurements of human strength have appeared with increasing 
regularity in the literature. In addition to measuring human strength as such, some investigators 
v/ere concerned with the application of several tests comprising a large battery of tests which 
would best reflect the total strength of the individual. Other studies were more concerned with 
increasing the efficiency of the testing process than with identifying some ability or trait. Still 
other investigators used factor analysis as a means of identifying specific group strengths from, 
among a variety of strength tests representing a broader spectrum of abilities — that is, an 
admixture of static, dynamic, and explosive strength measurements were used to isolate and 
identify the various strength factors. For example, leg strength, shoulder strength, back 
strength, abdominal strength, upper ond lower body strength were disclosed by this procedure 
of analysis. 

However, a review of the reported literature did not disclose any investigations of the rela- 
tionship between the strength of various segments of the body when all measurements were 
sfaiic strength meosurements. Therefore, it wos deemed important by the author to increase 
knowledge of this aspect of strength by investigating if there are specific strengths in the body 
of college men that may be revealed by the application of the cluster analysis technique to the 
data. Consequently, this study was undertaken to investigate relationships between static 
strength measurements of certain segments of the body by means of this form of factor 
analysis. 

Eighty-one white male subjects were selected from a group of 1974 students who were en- 
rolled in service course classes in the physical education program at the University of Oregon 
during the fall and winter terms of the 1963-64 academic year. The students selected ranged 
from 18 years and 2 weeks to 22 years and 5 months in age. In selecting the subjects, the 
procedure of random numbers was used with some modifications since it was necessary to 
eliminate some subjects because of injuries or other reasons. For example, students were not 
used as subjects if they were among the lower 13 percent of entering students in terms of 
strength and endurance, as determined by a battery of physical performance tests. Members 
of this group (250 incoming freshmen) were placed in special classes where the development 
of strength and endurance was emphasized. The program of exercises in which they partici- 
pated were strength-developing exercises, and changes taking place from week to week made 
the use of the data obtained from this group questionable for use in this study. Also, members 
of weight training classes were excluded for the same reason. Students were also liot used if 
they were members of adaptive physical education classes, if they had been recently subjected 
to surgery, if they were of non-Caucasian origin, if they were members of freshmen or varsity 
squads, or if they were left-handed or left-footed. When a subject was eliminated for one of 
these reasons, the subject whose number was one digit higher in an alphabetically arranged file 
was contacted and subsequently tested. 

*A bibliography may be abtained fram the authar upan request. 

"Static strength in this study refers ta the amaunt af farce registered an a tensiameter as o re- 
sult of a single maximum cantractian by a graup af muscles against the resistance af a tensiameter. 
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A cable tensiometer was used to obtain 24 seporate strength measurements of each subject. 
The strength measurements taken were right index finger flexion, right hand extension, right 
hand palmar flexion, right hand abduction, right hand adduction, right forearm flexion, right 
forearm extension, right arm flexion, right arm extension, right arm abduction, right arm 
adduction, head flexion, head extension, right lateral flexion of the head, trunk flexion, trunk 
extension, right thigh flexion, right thigh extension, right thigh abduction, right thigh adduc- 
tion, right leg extension, right leg flexion, right foot plantar flexion, and right foot dorsal 
flexion, in addition, the age, weight, and height of each subject was also obtained. The pro- 
cedure followed were those recommended by Clarke and his associates. The tests were selected 
from an initio) battery of 38 tests on the basis of (1 ) the ease with which they could be admin- 
istered, (2) their objectivity as measures of static strength, and (3) their ability to measure 
strength in many movable parts of the body. 

To obtain data for determining the reliability for each of the 24 strength tests which were 
used, the first 31 of the 81 subjects were tested and retested. Twenty of the 24 coefficients 
derived were above .900. Of the remaining 4, only the reliability of hand palmar flexion 
strength was below .880. The correlations between the test-retest scores obtained were suffi- 
ciently high to justify the use of the tests for the purposes of the study. 

The next step in the treatment of the data was that of determining the intercorrelations be- 
tween the 24 strength tests. Two hundred fifteen, or approximately 78 percent of the resulting 
276 coefficients, were found to be significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

The cluster analysis technique was applied to the intercorrelation coefficients derived from 
intercorrelating the static strength scores which were collected. The cluster analysis technique 
was selected instead of factor analysis because the former is a simplified method of correla- 
tional analysis which provides results similar to those obtained by the latter method when ap- 
plied to data of the nature collected for this study. A modification of Holzinger and Harmon's 
B-coefficient technique as described by Tryon, was used to isolate the clusters. 

In this technique, test variables which form a group or cluster that identify a group factor 
hove higher correlations with each other than with other variables in a battery of tests. The 
derived B-coefficient may be described as an index or "coefficient of belonging." It is a ratio 
of the means of the intercorrelations between the different tests within the group or cluster to 
their mean correlation with all the tests outside the group or cluster, tf by this analysis the 
B-coefficient met the criterion set for acceptance, the results were further evaluated by an 
analysis of the action of the muscles used in the strength tests. If the action of the muscles or 
group of muscles also supported a strength variable's retention in the cluster, it was retained 
as a permanent member of the cluster. This was done so that no uncontrolled judgment was 
involved on the part of the investigator. The cluster analysis technique rearranges the order of 
the variables in the correlation matrix in order to bring clusters into distinct areas of a matrix, 
and then computes separately for these clusters. A cluster was begun with the 2 test variables 
which correlated the highest and to which additional variables were allocated until a minimum 
B-coefficient value of 130 was reached. A value of B = 100 meant that the average of the 
intercorrelations of the selected subset was exactly the same as the average correlation of 
these variables with all the remaining ones. Such variables would not be regarded as ^^belong- 
ing together" any more than they belong with the other variables of the total set. 

Five specific groupings of strength were isolated and identified by this method. In addition, 
an analysis of muscle actions involved in the performance of each of the strength tests served 
to get and define the limits of each cluster. Cluster 1 was identified as arm and forearm strength 
and was composed of arm extension strength, arm adduction strength, arm flexion strength, 
ond forearm flexion strength. Cluster 2 was identified as trunk strength and included trunk 
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flexion ond trunk exttnsion strength. Cluster 3 represented strength of the neck region ond 
wos composed of htod flexion strength, heod extension strength, ond heod loterol flexion 
strength. Cluster 4 wos identified os strength of the hond ond wos composed of hond polmor 
flexion strength, hond obduction strength, hond extension strength, hond odduction strength, 
flexion of the index finger strength, ond foreorm flexion strength. Cluster 5 represented 
strength of the thigh ond leg ond wos composed of thigh flexion strength, thigh odduction 
strength, leg extension strength, ond thigh extension strength. 



Deterioration Curves and Their Reversal 
by Physical Fitness Exercise Programs^ 

THOMAS K. CURETON 
SIDNEY B. SWARD 
PAUL M. RIBISL 
Physical Fitness Research Laboratory 
University of Illinois, Urbana 



The purpose of this presentotidn is to present some representotive exomples of deteriorotion 
curves, due to oging ond/or loss of physicol fitness, ond evidence of their reversol by vorious 
physicol fitness progroms-corried out in physicol educotion. 

Two Main types of Deterioration Curves 

There ore two principol types of deteriorotion curves observoble from long experience in 
our work: 

A. Defer/oraf/on During a Given Performance (tmmediaie Effect) 

(Drop-off curves, flottening of T-woves, ond negotive S-T segments of the electrocordio- 
grom during work; inefficiency by the **breok" in the progressive pulse rotio test, or the 
development of oxygen debt, or extreme shortening of the isovolumic intervol in the pre- 
election phose of the heort cycle.) 

B. Dtfer/oraffon with Age (Longitudinai Effect) 

(Longitudinol effects showing downward sloping curves with oging) 
Anton Corlson(l/fe 38:No. 17, April 25, 1955) ond Mortin Brondfonbrener ond others, 
Milton Londowneond Nothon W. Shock (Sc. American, 206:100-1 10, Jon., 1962) hove 
shown these curves of deteriorotion in the literoture. We hove also used Sid Robinson's 
report (Arbe/fsphys/o/ogie, 10:251, 1938) as o reference line for the moximol oxygen 
intake. Deteriorotion of the energy in the brochtot pulse wove (Storr ond Wood, Grcu- 
iafion, 23:714-732, Moy, 1961) is impressively reloted to the development of coronory 
diseose. It is most impressive thot deteriorotion storts within two months of giving up on 
octivity involving physicol troining. 

'Choiis ond bibliogrophy moy be obtoinsd from the outhor upon request. 
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Physical deterioration is synonomous with loss of physical fitness. Significant indicators of heart 
vigor (the heartogr^ph area and amplitude) deteriorate progressively with the loss of oxygen 
to the heart muscle. Here the deficiency was induced by lowering the partial pressure of oxygen 
by simulating higher and higher altitude levels in the University of Illinois decompression 
chamber in the Atmospheric Environment laboratory. Progressive decline in the Cureton 18- 
item motor fitness test is paralleled by declines in resting oxygen intake (basal) and in ability 
to develop high pulse rate and lactic acid in work. 

Similarly, the Landowne, Brandfonbrenner, and Shock studies have shown that many critical 
variables deteriorate at a frightful rate. Actually, someone familiar with the array of these 
data would be afraid not to exercise if it were fully known that exercise in the proper amount, 
intensity, and duration would reverse these curves. 

REVERSAL OF DETERIORATIGN RESULTING FROM PHYSICAL TRAINING 

Improvements in Maximal Oxygen Intake and 2-Mile Run Time 

Physiologists indicate that the Maximal Oxygen Intake Test (Astrand, Dill, Robinson, Taylor, 
and Chapman) is highly related to circulation and cardiac function. RibisI and Cureton, in an 
experiment at the University of Illinois, improved a group of middle-aged men by cross-country 
and road running, and with time trials on a monthly basis in the 2-mile run on the indoor 
Armory track giving 13.62 percent improvement in a 5-month experiment. The middle-aged 
men, averaging 40.4 years, worked out 3-5 times per week for an hour and after 1 month of 
preliminary work time trials were begun. Improvement in the 2-mile run time was from 17:42.1 
to 14:41.5; and the corresponding improvement in maximal oxygen intake capacity was from 
40.12 to 45.54 cc/min/kg, which indicated increased aerobic capacity and endurance. The 
liters per minute of oxygen intake capacity improved from 3.362 to 3.582; the maximal 
pulmonary ventilation improved 1 3.9 liters per minute; the maximal oxygen pulse improved 
2.13 milliliters per beat. These are reversals of the expected trends of physical deterioration 
with age. The subjects also performed a fixed work load on the motor-driven treadmill with 
lower heart rates, lower ventilation rate, and lower oxygen debt. All of these indicate an im- 
proved efficiency in the work task. It was also demonstrated that well-trained middle-aged 
men developed an oxygen intake capacity of 53.00 cc/min/kg, which corresponds to the young 
men's level, as a result of physical training. It would appear from such improvements that 
lack of physical training is a principal cause of such aging, and that it is readily reversible if 
middie-aged subjects would go through physical training programs of the type used. There 
are many programs that would not work, but the 3 1/2 mile cross-country work used in this 
experiment appears to be one of the better programs. Such improvements are nof made from 
isometric or trivial submaximal programs: Getchell found golf to be ineffective; Sterling found 
badminton ineffective; ahd several investigators found the Canadian 5-BX program ineffective. 
Several good examples of such maximal oxygen intake improvements are now available 
(Journ. of Sports Medicine and Physical Fitness, 4:17-93, June, 1964; AMA Journ., 899-901, 
Mar. 15, 1965; and the Research Ouarfer/y, 24:446-452, Dec, 1953). 

Substitute Tests for Oxygen Intake Test 

For several years the validity of several substitute tests to predict maximal oxygen intake 
have been studied in our laboratoi-y and also by DeVries and Palls in their laboratories (USC 
and Southwest Missouri State, respectively). Correlations as high as 0.71 are reported between 
the average progressive pulse ratio step test (at 12, 18, 24, 30, and 36 steps per minute on a 
17-inch bench for 1 minute each time, allowing 5 minutes between progressions for recupera- 
tion) and the maximal oxygen intake test score. It is the "break in the graphed line" of the 
plotted pulse ratio line that is of even greater importance. The "break" is measured from the 
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continuation of the 24 and 30 step-rate points, extending this line. This ''break angle" is highly 
related to oxygen debt, the relationship being considerably better than the relationship with 
oxygen intake. But it is not right to assume that raw correlation procedure will fit this curved 
line. This progressive pulse ratio procedure is another type of decrement test, and It has been 
shown that the plotted oxygen intake line will usually turn downward when the line breaks 
upward. The break upward indicated oxygen debt and the break downward indicated curtail- 
ment of the oxygen intake because of tenseness, inadequate breathing, or just poor 
cardiovascular-respiratory fitness. The test is seen much more in the light of a tolerance test to 
determine the point at which embarrassment occurs. This test is graphic, gradually progressive, 
and actually provides warnings to prevent any subject going "all-out" prematurely to being 
trained to tolerate such exertion. The test indicates just when the subject begins to go into 
oxygen debt, and the test can stop right there at that point. It has the advantage of being 
administrable with only a stop watch, or stopclock timer and it is already used by YMCA phys- 
ical directors, who often administer it in groups, as we have long done with college students 
and adults. 

The heartograph (Cameron) test is the most valid and most reliable of the relatively simple 
tests which can be administered in less than 5 minutes in the quiet state. Three tests are usually 
given, all in about 5 minutes (a) sitting quietly, (b) standing for 1 minute, (c) after a brisk run 
at 180 steps per^minute with toes clearing the floor about 4 inches in the run. Many studies 
have been made on this test to indicate its high relationship to stroke volume in the quiet sitting 
position and to indicate hydrostatic drop associated with poor function of the veins in the quiet 
standing position. The postexercise amplitude has been shown to relate highly to endurance, 
puke pressure, and terminal pulse rate at the end of the run. It is as good as the progressive 
pulse ratio test to predict all-out running time on the treadmill. 

Thus, there are 3 tests which are not too severe for out-of-condition adults to take: (1) 
Astrand's two-speed bicycle test, (2) Cureton's progressive pulse ratio step test, and (3) the 
heartograph test, using all 3 variations, including also the postexercise blood pressures to be 
compared with the quiet sitting blood pressures. Observation of what happens to these blood 
pressures, especially the diastolic, is probably more important than anything else, but a sharp 
decrement in the amplitude of the brachial pulse wave indicates also a shortage of oxygen. A 
flattish angle (obtuse from the vertical) may also indicate a weak myocardium or a very high 
peripheral resistance. 

Improvements in the brachial pulse wave usually parallel quite well improvements in the 
average progressive pulse ratio and the ''angle of break" in the latter. The three types of 
brachial pulse wave tests (on the Cameron heartometer) are usually given In connection with 
our training studies, and after following the variations for about 20 years we can say that the 
results of physical training on a longitudinal basis are reflected extremely well in the brachial 
pulse waves. An example may be used to make this clear. The 3 tests were given over several 
years to a female competitive swimmer who went into progressive training for 2 years; she 
made steady improvement in swimming times, ond the improved endurance and cardiovascular 
fitness were quite proportionately reflected in the amplitude of the brachial pulse waves. 

In October 1954 the waves were small and poorly shaped (many contrasts are shown for 
champion athletes, men and women, in Cureton's Physical Fitness of Champion Aihietes 
(1952|). The poorest wave at the start of training was the postexercise wave, which has the 
highest relationship to maximal oxygen intake capacity. In 1 year this postexercise wave was 
greatly increased, and the terminal pulse rate decreased. From 1956 to 1958 the peak curves 
were made, as well as taller and sharper systolic spikes developed — these during peak per- 
formances while on the Canadian Olympic Swimming Team and afterward. The postexercise 
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pulse rate slowed more and more as enduronce developed, and the vertical inotropic energy 
of the heart stroke increased. Then in 1960, when she had been out of training about 2 years 
and also developed some intestinal infection, the waves dropped sharply and her times 
dropped accordingly, as she failed to place in the Rome Olympic Games. The following year 
her waves became evep, worse, retrogressing nearly to her beginning waves of 1954, while her 
' postexercise pulse rates remained low due, no doubt, to strong vagus tone. As she went back 
into training the waves again developed into tall and sharp waves but not quite as good as 
her best in 1958. These records illustrate the great importance of heart energy, and this is just 
what fails in adults as has been shown in many studies (Cureton's summaries, AMA Journ. 
162:1 139-1151, Nov. 17, 1956; and Med. Journ. 90:143, 1951; QPEA Proceedings 60:82- 
104, Columbus, Ohio, 1957). Adults have and will respond in a similar manner. There is a high 
relationship between the velocity of the frontal face of the brachial pulse wave and the veloc- 
ity amplitude of the ballistocardiogram, and the amplitude of the brachial pulse wave is 
highly related to stroke volume of the heart. Starr and Wood (Circu/afion, 23:714-732, May, 
1961) have shown that over a 20-year follow-up period, middle-aged men with low energy 
heart strokes develop coronary disease much more frequently than men who demonstrated 
strong heart strokes at the time of their first examinations. 

Hence, we have struggled to find out if we could increase the energy of the heart stroke by 
properly supervised training programs, and our answer is yes, and even in men with the poorest 
heart strokes at the outset of an exercise program. (Cf. Am. Journ. Cardio/ogy, ''Symposium on 
Work and the Heart," 14:761-770, Dec, 1964.) In this same symposium, Isaac Starr, pp. 771- 
783, relates the strength of the heart's "initial impulse" to youthful vigor and the converse to 
aging. Obviously, it is mainly a physiological matter of conditioning if it is reversible as current 
evidence indicates it clearly is. Numerous examples are available now of such reconditioning 
(Journ. SporH. Med. and Physical Fitness, 4:87-93, June, 1964; Research Quarierly, 23:149- 
160, May, 1952; Journ. of the Assn. for Physical and Mental Rehab., 19:36-43, Mar.-Apr., 
1965). 

Many studies on the vigor of the heart stroke have now been made and reported, and it i$ 
one of the most improvable measures of cardiac function. The pressure waves from the initial 
impulse are transmitted without appreciable time loss into the aorta and on to the brachial 
cuff, with the frontal face of the wave being affected; the more vertical the angle, the faster 
is the velocity. Usually this is also quite proportional to amplitude, which is as good a measure 
as is needed to compare individuals. More expensive electronic meosures are not more reliable 
and only slightly more valid, hardly being worth the large cost of elaborate electronic equip- 
ment. We are able to say this only after having used both methods over a period of a long 
time on every subject tested on our 5-channel recording apparatus. The amplitude, the angle of 
deviation from the vertical, ond the obliquity angle are alt taller and sharper as the result of a 
graduated, progressive type of endurance training over a long period of time (the low gear, 
middle gear, high gear progressive system, i.e., Cureton's Physical Fitness and Dynamic Health, 
Dial Press, N.Y.). 

Several studies of total peripheral resistance (TPR) have shown us that the TPR is inversely 
reloted to the omplitude and area of the brachial pulse wave measured at rest. Several exer- 
cise training programs indicoted that the reduction of TPR which results from progressive 
physical training is much more associated with a larger pulse wave than with blood pressures 
or pulse rate changes in middle-aged adults. 

Parallel Improvements, Physical and Organic, Are Important 
Changes in cholesterol in the blood serum (organic) moy be considered as a fitness reaction. 
High cholesterol levels may be reduced by physical exercise programs of the endurance type, 
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if the exercise lasts M| hours (300-500 calories) each day, 5 days per week (experiments 
by Golding-Cureton, Golding, Mann, Pohndorf, Garrett-Pangle and Mann, Campbell, Naugh- 
ton, Rochelle); but very moderate work, up to 2 hour of work 3 times per week, will not usually 
produce significant reductions in the serum cholesterol (experiments by Mantaye, Olson and 
others, Metevier-Cureton). 

From Galding-Cureton's work, the improvements were converted to standard scares and 
plotted, the graphs sloping upward in proportion to the reduction of cholesterol. It has been 
found that improvement in many types of muscular endurance tests, such as side-leg raisings, 
sitting tucks, chest raisings, floor push-ups, and mile run all parallel the cholesterol improve- 
ment slopes. This is not revealed by raw correlations, because here we have improvement vs 
impravemenf in comparable score unifj. The parallel nature of the changes in cholesterol and 
muscular endurance changes has probably been overlooked because medical doctors do not 
usually use comparable unit scares (standard scores). Nor do they use these types of muscular 
endurance tests. But the existing relationship is good. It has also been shown that this relation- 
ship holds only if the tests involve large muscle masses, i.e., large blood masses, and lost for 
1 minute or more. Conversely, several intensive, short duration tests do nof show such paral- 
lelism, and events like time of hong on bar, extension press-ups, and forearm hold-ups for time 
ore nai parallel. 

' Of o parallel nature were the improvements mode by 6 middle-aged adults who trained I2 
hours per day in endurance work at the University of Illinois under Phillips and Cureton. For 8 
weeks there was indicated improvement; then, by taking the subjects out of the program and 
asking them to remain inactive, the fitness curves deteriorated; then, with a renewed training 
program, a bit longer and harder, the fitness curves mode a very great improvement. The im- 
provement slopes of the cholesterol (in standard scores) and maximal oxygen intake are quite 
parallel. * 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 



What We Can Learn 
from the Europeans, East and West 



MICHAEL YESSIS 
California State College at Fullerton 



The thrcc'paints presented in this paper are based on readings af Russian jaurnals devated 
♦o physical educatian and sparts: (1) Theory and Pracfke af Physicol Cu/fure, (2) Physical 
fducaf/an m the School, (3) Preschool Bducotion, (4) Physicol Cu/fure and Sparf, (5) Sports 
life in the USSR, and (6) Sports Games. First, from reading these journals it is apparent that 
there is very little that is "new" or radically different in theory. In essence, the theory of 
physical education and sparts is basically similar and in some instances identicol to the theory 
underlying physical education in the United States. 

More importont perhaps is what con be gained from Russian proctices, which differ con- 
siderably in many respects. One practice which is most impressive is the omount ond kinds af 
reseorch being done in sparts. In the physical education institutes, most of the reseorch is con- 
ducted on notional teams and notional and world record holders. These studies ore of top 
othletes throughout the world and not just of Russian performers. In the last few yeors the 
coliberofthe research has been raised considerably, and so the infprmotion ovoiloble con be 
of volue to researchers and teachers. For example, more than holf of the cinemotogrophicol 
and electromyographicol studies referred to in my kinesiology ond biokinetics dosses ore of 
Russian origin. Some of these studies are also reported in the Yessis Trons/o*/on Review. 

Another example of the research conducted is exemplified by the coordinoted effort under- 
token by the Research Council of the Physical Culture Institutes to help imprave performonces 
in the Olympic Gomes in 1968. The reseorch topics were for ronging and involved mony 
speciolists in various disciplines. 

The second point is related to the emphosis ploced on eorly exposure of children to octivity, 
sports, and competition in oddition to the reseorch being done with children of preschool ond 
school age. There is much research to help substontiote the need for physicol educotion ot this 
oge level, in general living to help develop the totol tndividuol, and os a meons for building 
future communism. 

In the schools there ore recommended programs of study for eoch grode level. The courses of 
study are quite advanced when compored to those witnessed in most elementory ond high 
schools in the United Stotes. For exomple, in some schools, an eighth grode student would hove 
covered intermediote skiing, odvonced swimming, intermediote-odvonced gymnostics, competi- 
tive basketball, soccer, trock ond field, and other sports. There is also much competition be- 
tween various elementory schools in mony different sports. To help substontiote the importance 
of physical education in the eorly school yeors, one only need look at the requirements for 
teachers of grodes 1-4. In the 4-yeor curriculum, 154 hours are devoted to onotomy and 
physiology of children of eorly school oge with fundomentols of school hygiene and 182 hours 
to physicol educotion with methods of teoching. Optionol subjects include up to 420 hours in 
improving sparts skills. 
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Thtrt art appraxjmqttly 2,000 sports schaals far children, in which many sparts pragroms 
qrtcanducttd.Thtspartsschoatsafftr fret coaching and free use af facilities and equipment. 
Alsa,, there pre appraximately 200 sparts clubs far yauth. There ore atsa ather organizations 



compttition. 

The third point is presented to help give on overall view of the requirements for o secondary 
school teacher of physical education. Fallowing is the 4''year curriculum bosed on figures re- 
leostd in 1963. The numbers after the subject indicate total number of hours, and numbers in 
portntheses indicate practical training in given subjects during periods of pedogogicol 
practice. 

Subjecfs Hours 

History of the Communist party of the Soviet Union 220 

Political economy 150 

Dialectical and historical materialism 140 

General psychology ond growth 88 

Hygiene, general and of physical exercises 124 

Pedagogy ...... 100 

History of pedagogy 72 

Educational movies 36 

Theory ond methods of physical education ]46 

Special seminar in pedagogy methods or psychology (elective). 36 

Chemistry 100 

Human anatomy 160 

Humon physiology . 190 

Medical supervision and physical therapy 115 

History and organization of physical culture 72 

Gymnastics with methods of teaching: 

o, TheareticalJnst/y^*^ian 400 

b. During annual training camp (12) 

Musical and rhythmic training 82 

Light athletics with methods of teaching: 

o. Theoretical instruction 150 

b. During annual training camp (194) 

Athletic gomes with methods of teaching: 

o. Theoretical instruction 350 

b. During annual training camp (64) 

Active gomes with methods of teaching: 

o. Theoretical instruction 60 

b. During annual training camp (18) 

Skiing with methods of teoching: 

o. Theoretical instruction 38 

b. During annual troining camp (204) 

Skating with methods of teoching 90 

Swimming with methods of teoching: 

o. Theoreticol instruction 64 

b. During onnuol troining camp (114) 
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Excursion troining: 

o. During annuol troining comp (40) 

b. Excursion (80) 

Foreign longuage 140 

Sp«ciol troining ^ 48 

Optional subjects include other sports, improving sports skills, training in extracurricular 
octiviti«s and other retoted subjects up to severol hundred hours. 



Physical Education in Europe 

CECIL W. MORGAN^ 
Ithaca College 



Physical education programs in European elementary schools have been pointed lorgely 
toword physicol development whereos those in this country hove emphasized recreotionol ond 
socio! values. However, programs in Europe ore gradually stressing educotional volues more 
thoninthe post, tt is interesting to note that their formalized programs ore changing vy^ith the 
odvent of ^^modern inconveniences." Sports ond gomes are toking a larger ond lorger ploce in 
their progroms. This is portly due to the foct thot the youth of these countries ore less ond less 
witling to subject themselves to the rigid discipline of the post. Al$o, it is to be noted thot 
leodersin the field anticipote thot, os modern developments continue to toke ploce, the some 
problems of sedentory living will face them os is true today in the United Stotes. 

When observing physicol educotion progroms ond discussing them with leoders in Europe, 
one is struck with the lorge omount of central control thot is exerted on them. Ministries of edu- 
cotion in Europe exert much more control thon federal ond stote ogencies in this country! It is 
interesting to contemplote whether or not,the some control moy not be developing becouse of 
increosed stote ond federol subsidies in this country. 

The troining of teachers of physicol educotion in most Europeon countries hos followed quite 
o different pottern from the training of teochers here. There is consideroble voriation between 
countries, but generOlly, physical educotion has not been recognized as hove liberol orts sub- 
jects. Usuolly, it is combined with other teaching fields in both troining ond teoching. This, 
however, is chonging in mony ploces ond physicol education is being recognized for its own 
vofue OS on educotionol subject. 

Another striking difference between Europeon countries ond the United Stotes is the diver- 
sity of sports clubs thot corry on out-of-school competition in most sports. In Germony olone, 
there are forty-three specialized ossociations promoting various sports throughout the notion. 

While the competition at oil levels is not under the control of the educotional outhorities, 
an odvontoge lies in the foct that individuols find competition beyond the school oge. This 
occounts for the fact that in many sports the European competitor for outperforms our 
othletes. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 



Administrative Theory as a Basis 
for Practice in Intercollegiate Athletics' 

EARLE F. ZEIGLER 



University of Illinois 



GARTH PATON 



University of Western Ontario 



The two brave souls who undertook the preparation of this paper fully realize that they are 
climbing out on a limb that may well be sawed off before the ink has dried on the paper. They 
are challenging one aspect of an established tradition on the North American scene: inter- 
collegiate athletics. The development of intercollegiate athletics (not to mention /nfersc/jo/asf/c 
athletics as well) on this continent has been a unique phenomenon in the history of the world. 
In no other countries in the world other than the United States and Canada has such a 
development taken place. Why this has happened here is basically quite well known by all, 
although it is true that a more careful delineation of the social forces at work would further 
better understanding of the process that has taken place. 

Let it be known, further, at the outset that the writers are most enthusiastic athletics advo- 
cates..Both of us have played, taught, coached, administered, and watched them with vigor. 
Thus, it must be admitted that we approach this subject with somewhat of a bias — we like 
them and we feel that they belong in education. We want them to stay in education and want 
to consolidate their position in every way. 

But now we have ''!et the cat out of the bag." We are concerned because most North 
Americans seem to believe that competitive athletics are extracurricular. They think they are 
nice for young, vigorous men. They are not so nice for truly feminine young ladies, of course, 
but that's another story. For young men they are exciting, thrilling, courageous, and invigo- 
rating activities. They serve a worthwhile purpose too: they keep young men vigorous in an 
automated society growing soft; they provide release frort) unhealthy tensions; and they help to 
develop worthwhile character traits. We believe all these statements, although we don't have 
any concrete evidence. The public, generally speaking, accepts these claims as well. Thus, the 
young men in their football uniforms are our knights in armor — our embattled warriors. All 
sorts of special arrangements are made for the lads who will carry our banners into the fray. 
It can be stated safely that athletes are our ''cultural maximizers" in a society that is 
basically sportive in nature (Henry). Whether our team wins or loses becomes tremendously 
important. Down deep in our hearts and minds we recognize that the really important thing 
is how the boys play the game,- yet, some other strange and primeval urge comes into conflict 
with the educational ideal and quite often wins out. But that's another story as well, and we 
leave that to the realm of the sports sociologist. 

'a bibliography may be obtained from the author upon request. 
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Professional Status for Athlotic Directors 

This phenamenan af campetitive athletics that has develaped within the past hundred years 
has became a vast enterprise which demands wise and skillful management. In fact, the situa- 
tian is naw such that the idea af an athletic directar ar an athletic administratar in an educa- 
tianql institutian at any level is a very ardinary and expected accurrence. One might even say 
that this pasitian has assumed many af the earmarks af a prafessian. Having said this, we are 
immediately faced with the questian af what canstitutes prafessiana! status. Ta answer this 
questian fully would require a rather ,^mplex analysis. Far aur purposes at this paint, let us 
simply keep in mind that a recognized prafessian needs an organized body of knowledge 
bosed on reseorch. A profession thot is fully worthy of the name must meet mony other criterio. 
For now, however, keep this porticulor criterion firmly in mind: on orgonized body of knowl- 
edge based on reseorch. Before moving on, it should be recognized further thot the perpetuo- 
tion .of our species, othtetic odministrotors, as professionol persons requires thot some 
orgonizotlonol structure be developed within educotionol institutions whereby the body of 
professionol knowledge moy be tronsmitted to those who follow. 

If you will gront thot the obove stotements obout o primary criterion of o true profession, 
OS well OS the continuing need to prepore new odministrotors professionolly through some sort 
of experience in which the bockground knowledge is tronsmitted, then let us consider briefly 
how college ond university othietic odministrotors hove received, their preporotion for this de- 
monding position in the post. The onswer to this question is immediotely obvious: generolly 
speoking, mony of these men hove worked their woy up through the ronks in some sort of 
on opprenticeship scheme. One bosic prerequisite seems to be thot they hove themselves been 
fine othletes — o criterion thot mosr certoinly connot be chollenged. Quite often os well, 
they hove been physicol educotion mojors ond hove token certoin courses otthe undergroduote 
or moster^s level which were of on odministrotive noture. In some coses they were not physicol 
educotion mojors in college but decided to cost their lot with intercollegiote othietics ond be- 
come highly successful footboll or bosketboll cooches. Highly importont, further, hos been the 
foct thot these men hove demonstroted mony fine personolity ond leodership troits. They knew 
how to get olong with people; they mode fine oppeoronces; they knew how to get things done; 
they were willing to work very hord; ond they believed strongly in the importonce of inter- 
collegiote othietics. 

It is recognized, of course, thot this problem is not unique in the field of physicol educotion 
ond othietics. Holpin exploined thot such o circumstonce is evident when one exomines the 
professionol progroms in schools bf educotion, business, public odministrotion, hospitol od- 
mlnistrotion, ond sociol work. Still further, he stoted thot the more moture professionol schools 
of medicine, low, ond engineering exhibited similor problems in eorlier stoges of their develop- 
ments. Thus, there hove been many chorges that the obove-mentioned schools ore offering 
**trode-schoor progroms. He chorocterized the situotion os follows: 




Pfoftssionol schools, however much nurtured ond protected by the university, ore sired by o 
clientele of practitioners. They ore eloborotions of on apprenticeship system and are close 
to the gross roots. Their first faculties ore chosen for demonstrated success and reputation 
in the professional field regardless of the usual trappings of academic qualificotlons. De- 
spite their popularity with students and practitioners, however, these people are con- 
sidered by the rest of the university os poor relations. They are forced to defend themselves 
against charges thot they are operoting trade schools. Under pressure to attain recognized 
status as a profession ond to ochieve academic respectability; they therefore raise the 
academic standards for faculty members. Gradually this encourages them to think that there 
are other useful approaches to their subject and reduces their subservience to their immediate 
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clientele. Eventually; at least, in the cases af medicine and engineering, the prafessianal 
schaal incarparates inta its awn structure representatives af related basic disciplines and 
seeks ta make fundamental cantributians ta knawledge. 

Can we in physical education and athletics argue that Haipin is not speaking about us in his 
description of the situation in certain professional programs in the late 1950's. If we were 
realistic, we might even argue that our situation is worse. Yet it is true that we are making 
every effort to improve the qualifications of our faculty members. But can we say that we are 
^^considering more abstract materials and de-emphasizing techniques?" And to what extent are 
we incorporating "into our faculties representatives from the social sciences?" 

Big Business Within Big Education * 

As a result of this historical development, we now find that intercollegiate athletics is a 
thriving enterprise. Still further. It can be stated safely that intercollegiate athletics in 
higher educational institutions involves literally hundreds of millions of dollars. All of education 
has in fact become big business — the largest single business on the continent, and intercol- 
legiate athletics is a business within a business, so to speak. And in a great many instances 
many athletic administrators would hasten to add that ^^the other administrators around this 
institution don't have to be anywhere nearly as greatly concerned with profit and loss as we 



And so in the United States (and in Canada) we find a situation where everything is getting 
big, including education. We have big business, big government, big labor, big science, big 
agriculture, big religion (not so new), and big education. In the case of intercollegiate athletics, 
the problem seems more specifically that it is a question of big business within big education, 
and there are a considerable number of people who feel that these two are incompatible; in 
other words, like oil and water, they don't mix too well. However this may be, and it would 
certainly appear to be true that they will have to learn to mix better in the future, the 
athletic administrator is seemingly being placed increasingly in a somewhat untenable position. 
Why is this so? The answer would seem to be quite elementary: there is no c/ocumenfec/ body 
of knowledge; there is practically no ongoing research about the endeavor taking place; and 
the professional preparation of athletic administrators is not being carried out by physical 
educators in the best possible fashion. All of this leads a rational, concerned individual to ask 
the question: ^^What kind of a way is this to develop what could become an important pro- 
fession on the continent?" 

Mutual Responsibiiity for the Prevailing Situation 

If one were to attempt to place the blame in this matter, it is immediately apparent that it 
is not a black and white question. The field of physical ed.ucation — and who would argue that 
athletics is not an important ^^artery in physical education's life blood," — is most certainly 
not doing the job well. The reasons behind this are probably as follows: (1) it really doesn't 
know how; (2) it isn't considered academically respectable in many quarters to prepare ad- 
ministrators; (3) it is jealous of the stature of athletics within the university community; and 
(4) it is bitter about many of the realistic and materialistic practices employed within 
athletics. The field of intercollegiate athletics is in no position to **cast the first stone" 
either. Typically, many within this group have no respect for physical education, and they 
often are not professionally prepared in this area. Furthermore, physical education is often 
used as a **dumping ground" for athletes who are being sorely pressed by today's rising 
academic standards. In addition, not enough coaches really ^*do the best that they know how" 
when it comes to the teaching of basic instruction and undergraduate professional courses. 
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To top ft off, many cooches are really not professionally minded in the best sense even w/fh/n 
Intercollegiate athletics (not to mention physical education).' 

These statements could lead to bitter recriminations from both sides, but this v/ould be 
pointless, and this is most certainly not the intent of the writers. The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the National College Physical Education Associa- 
tion for Men, and the Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
arc making every effort to restructure their organizations in such a v/ay that increosed har- 
mony will be possible and so that the best interests of all may be served. 

All of this leads up to the point that marked progress has been made in scientific investiga- 
tions in the fields of public administration, business administration, educational administra- 
tion, and the behavioral sciences relative to the management of organizations and human 
behavior, but the sad fact is that neither physical educaf/on as a field nor /nferco//eg/afe 
athletics as an enferpnse v/ithin higher educaf/on is even remotely av/are of this development. 
In the long run such ignorance can only result in lov/ered status, minor catastrophe, or even 
disaster. 



Practitioners and Scientists Mistrust Administrative Theory 

Up to the present there has been no evidence to indicate that administrators of physical 
education and/or intercollegiate athletics, either in practice or in administration courses, 
are concerned with the theoretical aspects of administration.'* In fact, a paradoxical situation 
arises in physical education and athletics at the college and university level when one is 
imprudent enough to discuss such as thing as "administrative theory." The poradox arises be- 
cause the field seems very definitely to be divided into two groups, neither of which can see 
the need or importance of such a subject. These two groups might be labeled as the "practi- 
tioners" and the **scientists." The practitioners can't see the need for administrative theory, 
and the scientists would relegate it to limbo for its nonscientific quality. 

The practitioners' viewpoint stems from the belief that theory of this nature is of no use 
in practice. The belief^is that practicing administrators are required to find immediate solu- 
tions to day-to-day problems, and that — 

The Administrotors ore the practical, effective, get-the-jab-dane men wha knaw what will 
wark and what will nat wark, because they have tried the salutians available, ar they knaw 
gaad men wha have. Further, thraugh skill and experience and prestige, they make things 
wark, whether ar nat the same device might wark far athers. (AASA) 

The scientist within our field in higher education is opposed to the idea of administrative 
theory, but for a different reason. He tends to see the study of administration as merely 
practical and vocational in nature (a sort of intellectual red-light district!); thus, it really 
cannot be considered as an academic, disciplinary study. Contributing further to this position 
is the fact that research in administration is essentially social science research — an endeavor 
that has many inherent difficulties not found in natural science research. Such "difficulties" 
include the problem of suppressing bias; the difficulty of obtaining valid and reliable mea- 
surements; and the seeming impossibility of controlling all save one variable. This all adds up to 
a belief by many that such investigation is second-class research. As Gross points out, "Many 

"It is realized that these are subjective apinians. 

'^Far the purpases af this paper the delimitatian af the term "administratian" is based upon 
the follawing definitlan by the American Assaciatian af Schaal Administratars: "Administratian may 
be defined as 'the tatal af the pracesses thraugh which apprapriate human and materwl resaurces are 
mode available and made effective far accamplishing the purpases af an enterprise.' " 
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great institutions of splendid achievement disdain to enter a field which they regard as voca- 
tional.instead of theoretical or scientific" (Gross). The only possible rejoinder from ^^non- 
scientists" is that "scientists" are emerging so rapidly nowadays that quite soon there 
will be two of them available for every man, woman, and child. 

Despite these objections, however, courses in the organization and administration of physical 
education and athletics have been offered since 1890 (Ziegler) and by 1927 they were included 
typically in professional curriculums throughout the country (Elliott). Since that time there has 
been a proliferation of similar courses relating to administration, supervision, and curriculum 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels, {n addition, an almost innumerable number of 
master's theses and doctoral dissertations have been deposited on the shelves of our libraries. 
Most of these studies involve survey method research, or some technique thereof, and there is 
unquestionably a body of knowledge about practice of an administrative nature. There has 
been practically no research in administrative theory. Furthermore, there isn't a person alive 
who can tell you what all of these studies relating to administrative practice add up to; it is a 
"monstrous, amorphous blobl" Thus, we have had an endless stream of articles, theses, dis- 
sertations, monographs, and texts on the subject of administration, supervision, and curriculum. 

The "'Administrative Revolution'' 

The disturbing fact still confronts us as we look to the future. An administrative revolution 
has and is taking place. It is here to stay, and "modern man has no escape from the com- 
plexities of organizations and their management" (Gross). There is a dynamism about it that is 
sweeping aside the traditions of many generations. If you don't agree with this statement, just 
figure out roughly how many man-hours are spent each week in your programs with duties that 
are administrative in nature. We think you will find that the results are frightening. Still more 
frightening is the fact that the rate of change is accelerating. 

Developments in Related Fields 

For all of these reasons, therefore, we believe that theory, as well as practice, has a most 
important role to fulfill in the professional preparation of administrators in physical education 
and athletics. Many leaders in public administration, business administration, and educational 
administration (not to rhention the behavioral scientists within the social sciences) have been 
making significant strides in the area of administrative theory. In educational administration, 
for example, Halpin introduced a 1958 publication of the Midwest Administration Center by 
saying that — 

Traditionally, our training programs have stressed the "practical" and have concerned them- 
selves more with techniques than with understanding. During the postwar period, however, 
administrators have become increasingly aware of the role of theory . . . 

Similarly, a 1960 publication of the American Association of School Administrators pointed out 
that "of all the many areas of knowledge in which a school administrator needs to keep up 
to date, the most crucial, at the present time, is knowledge of administrative theory" (Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators). In this same publication, a great many writers, such 
as Moore, Thompson, Litchfield, Halpin, Walton, and Griffiths, indicated their concern for the 
development of administrative theory. 

Interest in theoretical concepts within the field of educational administration began during 
the 1940's, when a "ferment in school administration" developed (Moore), and the American 
Association of School Administrators became concerned about the state of the profession. This 
concern developed because of a variety of social influences, with the result that a National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administration was inaugurated in 1947. This group 
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played a significant rale in obtaining grants fram the Kellagg Foundatian far the study af 
schaal administratipn. As a direct outgrowth of this finonciol ossistonce, the Cooperative 
Progrom in Educotionol Administrotion begonin 1950. A few yeors loter the University Council 
for Educational Adminlstrotion supplonted this Cobperotive Progrom (CPEA) ond extended its 
work toward the further development of the field of educotionol odministrotion (Holpin). 

Another focet of the '^theory movement" in odministrotion is typified in o stotement by 
Litchfield: 

The most serious indictment which must be mode of present thought is that it has failed to 
ochieve a level of generollzotion enabling it to systematize and generalize administrative 
phenomena which occur In reloted fields. ... We seem to be soying that there is business 
odministrotion, ond hospltol adrrilnistrotion, and public administration; that there is military 
odministrotion, hotel odministrotion, and school administration. But there is no 
odministrotion. 

This trend toword unity of the vorious fields concerned with odministrotion hos continued 
to grow in the post ten yeors since Litchfield's stotement wos mode. Gordon indicoted thot 
there hove been; four opprooches to odministrotion in Americo (troditionol, behoviorol, 
decisional, ond ecologlcol). He continued by suggesting o conceptuol framework which 'per- 
mits the Incorporation ond comporison of many opprooches os well os the joining of volues, 
substonce, ond process." He believes thot it will be possible to develop o "synthesis thot 
transcends the currently competing opprooches." But even though this is evident, and it does 
obviously hove implicotions for o greot mony fields, Ideos obout the growth of o unified 
movement don't seem to hove cought up with odminlstrotors of physicol educotion ond 
athletics. Wolton's description of educotionol odministrotian seems to describe our proctices 
most accurately: 

In addition to the fragments, appropriated from other disciplines, the content of the course 
in school odministrotion has consisted of a. description of proctices, the coutious recom- 
mendation of promising techniques, personal success stories, and lively anecdotes, oil sur- 
rounded with the aura of common sense, and often purveyed by o more or less successful 
administrator. . . . It has not done much for the development of the subject. 

If this sounds fomiliorto you who administer, ond to those of you who teoch odministrotian 
in physicol educotion ond othletics, you moy perhops be reody to ogree thot we should im- 
mediotely muster o reosonoble portion of our resources, humon ond otherwise, to meet this 
urgent need. A theoreticol bosis seems to beobsolutely essentiol if we ore to prepore ourselves 
to meet the otTocks of current educotionol critics. Jomes B. Conont, on thot infomous poge 201 
of The Wucofion of Americon Teochers wos speoking to us loudly ond cleorly, ond we should 
be foreworned: 

I am for from Impressed by what I hove heard and read about graduate work in the field of 
physical education. If I wished to portray the education of teachers in the worst terms, 
I should quote from the descriptions of some graduate courses in physical education. To 
my mind, a university should cancel groduote programs in this oreo. 

Whether one agrees or disogrees with this statement, the criticism has hod conslderoble 
effect olreody on tbe field of physicol educotion ond othletics. Witness to this influence are 
o number of popers ot conventions, speciol conferences, ond mony orticles in professionol 
publicotlons thot ottempt to justify the ploce of physicol educotion in higher educotion. In 
addition, o Groduote Educotion Conference sponsored by the Amerlcon Associotion for 
Heolth, Physicol Educotion, ond Recreotion, will be held in Woshington, D.C., in Jonuory of 
1967. Still further, the Western Conference Physicol Educotion Meetings, storting in 1964, hove 
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been devoted to 'Hhe body of knowledge in physical education/' and the subject of administra- 
tive theory and practice has been included for 1966. 

The Need for Research in Adminisfrafive Theory 

There are very obvious implications for the study of administration of physical education 
and athletics that arise out of the above concerns. The first is the ever present need for 
academic respectability. Even though organization and administration has a long history in 
professional preparation in our field, it has not achieved the recognition that has been ac- 
corded to research in the physiology of exercise, in kinesiology, in sport psychology, or in 
history. The emergence of sound investigation relative to administrative theory — and not only 
to analysis of administrative practice — could provide "substance" to this type of research 
endeavor. 

Such an approach would mean that professors pursuing this avenue of investigation would 
gradually develop an inventory of current administration theory in public administration, 
business administration, educational administration, and the behavioral sciences. This would be 
supplemented by a "body of knowledge" which applies typiccrlly to physical education and 
athletics (and there is a considerable amount of knowledge about practice available already). 
This is the type of foundation which we will have to make available if future administrative 
leaders in our field are to have optimum preparation for their profession. Such synthesis and 
integration of knowledge into concepts will Inevitably have considerable practical value in 
providing the finest kind of operational basis. 

The problem of synthesis and integration of research knowledge faces professors in oil 
disciplines today; so, it is most certainly not a unique problem to us. The knowledge explosion 
(as a result of expansion of research in all fields) and a rapidly changing society with its 
attendant "administrative revolution" have brought about a need to organize, catalogue, and 
make readily available the present body of knowledge in all fields. Unfortunately the inter- 
disciplinary nature of investigation relating to administration increases the difficulty of keeping 
abreast of change. Other fields have found this problem crucial as well. As a result, certain 
of them have already made publications available with synthesized research findings and con- 
clusions. One example of this type of work is Human Behav/or by Berelson and Steiner. R.E. 
Peierls attempted a similar compilation in The Laws of Nature. A third example of similar 
research is the work currently under way by Sapora and Guillaume at Illinois, which is an 
attempt to retrieve and compile the literature that is needed for further research in the field 
of recreation. A similar effort is being made in connection with various phases of the total 
program by certain members of the Graduate Department of Physical Education at Illinois. 

Which Direction for Progress?— A Concluding Statement 

This, then, is the situation with which we are faced if we hope to place professional 
preparation for administrative leadership within our field on an academically sound basis. 
Seemingly there doesn't appear to be much choice, if we wish io progress. If we continue as 
we have done in the past, we are doomed to second-class status within our own field of 
physical education and athletics. Furthermore, we will always be embarrassed when we are 
asked to justify our curriculums to colleagues in related fields within higher education. There 
is no doubt but that physical education and athletics has made greater progress in education 
on this continent than in any other geographical area of the world. This achievement is an 
accomplished fact. If we wish to continue our steady improvement, especially in relation-to-the 
professional preparation of administrative leadership, there are some definite positive steps 
which we must take in the very near future — and just as soon as possible.„A logical progression 
for us to follow might be as follows: 
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Establish the best possible criteria as goals for the professional preparation of physical 
education and athletic administrators. These may be determined by the following 
approaches: 

1 . Planning with interested and knowledgeable calieagues. 

2. Surveying literature in this and related fields. 

3. Conducting a \ob analysis of the requirements of the administrative positions in the 
field. 

4. Analyzing sociologically the past, present, and passible future structure of our society. 

5. Employing philosophical analysis of the present situation with on eye to passible pre< 
diction of the future and its demands. 

6. Constructing a logical composite of the seemingly best criteria based on the above 
approaches. 

Survey and describe accurately what is taking place in management and training pro- 
grams in business administration, educotiorfbl administration, and public administration 
(and other related fields). In doing this, particular attention should* be paid to the 
following: 

1 . Course sequences at bath the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

2. The various objectives and aims of the specific courses. 

3. To what extent emphasis is placed on theory as apposed to practice — what basic 
knowledge is needed and what practical skills and competencies ore necessary. 

4. The knowledge and ability of graduates in the various related fields. 

Survey and describe accurately current practices regarding the professional preparation 
of physical education and athletic directors. 

1. Fallow a similar practice to that described obave in regard to course sequences; 
course aims and objectives; emphasis placed on theory as opposed to practice; and 
evaluation of the knowledge and ability of the B.S., M.S., Ed.D., P.E.D., and Ph.D. 
graduates. 

Make a comparative analysis between the programs in related fields and the programs in 
physical education and athletics. In so doing, note the strengths and weaknesses of each 
m re/of /an to established criteria. 

1 . Retain the strong. points of the best curriculums in physical education and athletics. 

2. Where weaknesses ore noted, restructure our curriculums to incorporate the stronger 
points of the curriculums in the related fields. 

3. If none of the curriculums examined in any of the various fields meet certain of the 
objectives listed in the ideal set of criteria, determine what additions and/or changes 
must be mode in order to approximate the ideal. 

N<»te: This may necessitate some radical changes in present curriculor patterns. It 
may involve course experiences in the behavioral sciences, increased use of 
audiovisual aids, and planned internship experiences. We simply do not know 
at present what changes will hove to be mode to produce a ^^fully qualified 
product." When we know what needs to be done, we will hove to decide to 
what extent we will be able to approximate these standards. 

Provide for continuing administrative research relative to theory and practice. 

1. Such research should employ historical, descriptive, philosophical, and experimental 
group methods. Employing such a brood spectrum of research methodology will of 
necessity involve scholars and researchers from many disciplines with a variety of 
backgrounds. 
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Note: Such a comprehensive research program would appear to be absolutely 
necessary to keep abreast in these rapidly changing times. In this way it may 
be possible to prevent a repetition of the present situation. 
Whether physical education and athletics will continue to consolidate its position within the 
general education concept remains to be seen. If is our task a/one/ Times are changing, and 
innovation may be needed in many aspects of our total program. By way of conclusion, 
every effort should be made now to restructure our efforts so that we may offer sound ad- 
ministrative theory as a basis for practice in physical education and intercollegiate athletics. 
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President's Report 

RICH DONNELLY 

The following list is o summory of the octivities corried on by the President during thetyeor * 

1966: 

1 . Appointed the choirnr^en ond the nr)enr)bers of oil committees for the yeor 1966. 

2. Appointed Williom Horkness os NCPEAM representotive on AAHPER Committee on 
Legislotion. 

3. Appointed Cholmer Hixson os NCPEAM representotive on AAHPER Committee on Educo* 
tionol Television. 

4. Served os o member of the Convention Progrom Committee. 

5. Mointoined continuous communicotion with oil committee choirmen to lend whotever os- 
sistonce ond encourogement it wos possible for the office of the president to provide. 

6. Prepored onnuol report submitted to AAHPER by the NCPEAM os on offilioted 
orgonizotion. 

7. Served os the NCPEAM officiol delegote to the Representotive Assembly of the Americon 
Associotion for Heolth, Physicol Educotion, ond Recreotion ot its onnuol meeting in Chicogo, 
Illinois, inMorch 1966. 

8. Sent letter to President R. B. Frost of AAHPER in support of the Design Conference 
cosponsored by the AAHPER. 

9. Served os one of the NCPEAM representotives on the Advisory Boord of Quesf. At- 
tended o meeting of this Advisory Boord in Chicogo in connection with the AAHPER meetings in 
Morch 1966. Assisted in drowing up on operoting code for the Advisory Boord. 

10. Presided over the meeting of the NCPEAM Executive Council held ot Chicogo in con- 
nection with the AAHPER meetings in Morch 1966. 

1 1 . Sent personol letter to over 200 delinquent members. 

1 2. Prepored moteriol for the three president's newsletters published in 1 966. 

13. Prepored ond sent o letter to presidents of over 500 junior colleges throughout the 
country inviting them to encouroge their men's physicol educotion foculty to join our 
Associotion. 

14. Worked very closely with the Historicol Records Committee in developing criterio for 
the preservotion of the Associotion's historicol documents ond in studying the possibility of es- 
toblishing o ^^permonent'' orchivist os well os o repository for the Associotion's records. 

15. Sent letter on beholf of NCPEAM to Theodore P. Bonk on the occosion of his retirement 
os president of the Athletic Institute. 

16. Assisted the President's Legislotive Committee in bringing certoin iegislotive items to the 
ottention of the totol membership of the Associotion ond encouroged eoch one to write their 
Congressionol leoders about them. The items were to protest the ^^proposed ruling" of the 
Internol Revenue Service regording the deduction of educotionol expenses for teochers ond to 
encouroge the inclusion of physicol educotion in the Notionol Defense Educotion Act. 
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17. Recommended to Harold K. Jack the names of some individuals on the Construction and 
Equipment Committee to serve as delegates to the forthcoming National Conference on Col- 
lege Facilities for Physical Education to be held in the spring of 1967. 

As your President, I would like to express my deepest appreciation to the many men v^ho 
have made my job an easy and enjoyable experience. My special thanks is offered to all the 
members of the Executive Council, to the Convention Program Committee, and its chairman Lou 
Alley, to the local chairman Carl Benton and his colleagues at San Diego State College, to 
the section officers, to the many committee chairmen, and all the members of their committees. 
My warmest personal gratitude is reserved for our Secretary-Treasurer Dave Matthews, for 
doing the host of routine things so necessary for the on-going operation of our Association. 
Finally, I want to thank all the membership for your support and for the opportunity to have 
served as your President. No other professional honor can ever mean so much to me. 



Statement of Receipts and 
Disbursements for the 
Fiscal Year Ended November 30, 1966 



EXHIBIT A 



Operating Budget Fund 



Fund Balance, December 1, 1965 



$4,676.78 



Receipts: 

Membership Dues 
Convention and Banquet 
Publication Proceeds 



S7,044.00 
723.50 
574.94 



Total Receipts 



8,342.44 



13,019.22 



Disbursements: 

Printing Newsletter and Stationery 
Supplies and Postage 
Stenographer's Services 
Secretary-Treasurer's Fee 
Audit 

Affiliated Organization Pees 

Insurance Bond 

Oues^ Magazine Account 

Necrology Expense 

Bank Service Charges 

Convention and Banquet 



1,120.00 



778.90 
465.06 
348.94 
300.00 
1 48.00 
10.00 
12.50 



31.05 
4.57 
482.30 
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Convention Expense — Carl Benton, December 1 965 600.00 

NCPEAM 69fh Proceedings 2,758.70 

Plaques 449.96 

Total Disbursements 7,509.98 

Fund Balance, November 30, 1966 $5,509.24 



Banic /^econci/f'af/on 

Balance Per Bank Statement $5,567.63 

Less Outstanding Check # 502 $ 29.00 

#503 29.39 58.39 

Fund Balance, November 30, 1 966 $5,509.24 



Summary of Funds on Hand 
November 30, 7966 
Checking Account — The Champaign National Bank, 

Champaign, Illinois $5,509.24 

EXHIBIT B 
Permanenf Fund 

Fund Balance, December 1, 1965 $1,573.57 
Additions: 

Interest Earned During Year 67.54 
Fund Balance, November 30, 1966 $1,641.11 



Summary of Funds on Hand 
November 30, ?966 
Account #2614 — Northern Valley Savings 

and Loan Association, Tenafly, New Jersey $1,641J 1 



Convention Manager's Report 
of the 70th Annual NCPEAM Convention 

CARL W. BENTON 



In accordance with the responsibility set forth in the NCPEAM Operating Manual, the fol- 
lowing report is submitted on the 70th Annual Convention, which was held December 28-31, 
1966, at the El Cortez Hotel, San Diego, California. 

1. Early in 1965 Arthur Weston, president of NCPEAM, notified me that San Diego had 
been selected as the city in which the 1966 NCPEAM Convention would be held. The request 
by William Terry, division chairman of health, physical education, and recreation, for San 
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Diego. Stqte College to be host school and my offer to serve as convention manager were 
granted and enthusiastically accepted. 

2. In November 1965 the following faculty members at San Diego State were asked and 
agreed to serve as chairmen of the convention subcommittees below: 

William Phillips — assistant convention manager and Registration and Information 

Committee 
Lindsay Carter — Arrangements Committee 
Richard Wells — Publicity Committee 
Frank Scott — Hospitality Committee 
William Terry — Reception and Banquet Committee 

3. During November and December of 1965 the entire faculty of the Men's Physical Edu- 
cation Department at San Diego State explored possible hotel sites for the convention. By 
unanimous vote the faculty decided to recommend the El Cortez Hotel. 

4. I attended the 69th NCPEAM Convention held on December 27-30 in Philadelphia to 
observe operations and publicize the San Diego convention. The final meeting of the Executive 
Council was attended, at which time I recommended the El Cortez as the hotel for the 1966 
convention. The Executive Council voted to have the meetings at the recommended hotel. Menus 
from the hotel were distributed and discussed. 

Nofe: The El Cortez Hotel agreed in writing to meet all requirements as listed on pages 49 
and 50 (5a through i) in the NCPEAM Operating Manual. Four suites were to be made avail- 
able for Association officers, room rates to be $7.00, single; $9.00, double (two people); 
$10.00, twin (two people); rollaway beds, $3.00 each; and room rates applicable two days 
before and after convention. 

5. At the be^'ipning of 1966, President Richard Donnelly officially appointed the subcom- 
mittee chairmen, and the San Diego contingent went to work. Subcommittees were organized 
from faculty members at San Diego State College and other local colleges and universities. 
The committees' work was in accord with instructions given in the NCPEAM Operating Manual. 

Note: The local Convention Planning Committee held periodic meetings for the purpose of 
assessing progress reports and setting goals. 

6. During the entire year of 1966, President Richard Donnelly, President-Elect (chairman 
of Convention Program Committee) Louis Alley, and Secretary-Treasurer Dave Matthews 
provided our local committee with tremendous assistance. Letters, reports pertinent to the 
progress of the program, publicity information, convention materials for registration, etc. were 
but a few of the services they provided. 

7. Lindsay Carter, chairman of the subcommittee on Arrangements, attended the AAHPER 
Convention in Chicago during March 1966 and made a progress report to the NCPEAM 
Executive Council. 

8. Dave Matthews, executive-secretary of NCPEAM, mailed a letter written by President 
Donnelly to junior colleges in all states with the exception of California. The purpose of the 
letter was to invite these physical educators to join NCPEAM and also to attend the convention 
m San Diego. Dick Wells, local publicity chairman, distributed the letter and other publicity 
materials to the junior colleges in California. He also sent publicity materials on two occasions 
to Western College Men's Physical Education Society members. 

9. On November 1, 1966, convention publicity materials were mailed from San Diego to 
approximately 1250 NCPEAM members. 

10. Attendance report of the convention and special recreational-cultural activities: 

a. Two hundred and thirty-seven persons registered at the convention. A total of 167 
rooms were engaged at the El Cortez (about 100 singles and 67 doubles and twins). 
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b. Approximately 43 out-of-town wives were present. Eight wives of local faculty mem- 
bers were also in attendance. 

c . Approximately 60 persons attended the Physiology of Exercise Laboratory and adult 
fitness demonstrations at San Diego State College. 

d. Nine members were present at the San Diego State basketball game. 

e. Fifteen persons participated in the annual handball tournament. 

f . Sixty-three members and wives went by bus to Tijuana, Mexico. This seemed to be the 
recreational highlight. 

g. Thirty-two wives went on the Thursday shopping tour to La Jolla. 

h. Forty-three wives were in attendance for the trip to Historic Old Town, quaint shops, 
and lunch at a Mexican restaurant. 

i . Fellowship of Christian Athletes breakfast — 79 attended, 
j . Conference luncheon — 105 attended. 
11. Recommendations for future conventions based on problems encountered by myself. 
Bill Phillips (assistant convention manager), and subcommittee chairmen: 

a. Attempt to obtain speakers for the First and Third General Sessions from the im- 
mediate or a reasonably close area. The problem of raising funds from outside 
sources (above that which was allocated in the convention budget) to bring Asso- 
ciate Justice Byron White to San Diego was Immense. 

b. Contrary to some expressed feelings, we recommend that the ^'name" speaker be 
scheduled for the First General Session. Placing the "drawing card" speaker at the 
end of the convention does not seem to help attendance at that general session. We 
believe it would be best to apply the principle of the greatest good for the gre^^ost 
number. 

c. NCPEAM membership cards should be given to the chairman of the Registration 
Committee pr/or to registration, if cards are to be distributed at the convention. 
Many members had completed registration when the blank cards were made avail- 
able, and consequently, it was decided to mail these at a later date by the 
executive-secretary. 

d. If feasible, it would help at registration if a list of all prepaid members Could be 
made available. Although this is not a big factor, many conferees could not remem- 
ber whether or not they had paid current membership dues. 

e. Bill Phillips, chairman of our Registration Committee, recommends the following: 

• A minimum of two typists should be present during the afternoon-evening regis- 
tration prior to convention and during the first two days. One typist would suffice 
on the last morning. 

• Prepare to register many conferees at the afternoon-evening registration prior to 
start of convention. We registered approximately 80 at this time. 

• Have available one regular typewriter, as well as several jumbo type typewriters, 
a receipt book, some blank checks, and a ditto machine and ditto paper. 

f . Lindsay Carter, chairman of our Arrangements Committee, indicated that persons 
participating at section meetings requested a number of last minute changes perti- 
nent to audiovisual equipment. This problem should be minimized by better com- 
munications through all channels. Section chairmen should make sure requisition 
forms for equipment, etc. sent out by arrangement chairman are distributed early to 
participants in their section. The participants should be reminded how important it 
is to carefully and specifically complete the form and return it early to chairman of 
Arrangements Committee. 
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g. The NCPEAM Ntws/tfftr which presented the entire convention progrom did not 
reoch the members until the middle of December. Therefore, if this meons of pub- 
licity connot be disseminoted eorlier, I recommend thot the convention monoger 
include o copy of the progrom with convention publicity moteriols moiled oround 
November 1 . We received mony requests for the entire progrom prior to members 
receiving the December Newsletter. 

h. The $600.00 convention budget wos odequote for the meetings held in Son Diego. 
The finonciol stotement sent to Dove Motthews reports $108.88 os o bolonce re- 
turned. I hope thot future convention monogers ore ollocated equol funds (and more 
when needed) to put on conventions thot ore commensurote with the mognitude of 
our Associotion. 

I, the convention monoger, om deeply indebted to President Donnelly, President-Elect Alley, 
Executive-Secretory Motthews, ond the choirmen of the subcommittees for their foithful ond 
tremendous ossistonce in helping me perform my duties. Speciol thonks must olso be noted for 
the outstonding monner in which my wife, Dorlene, orgonized ond conducted the tours for 
visiting wives. 

On beholf of the entire foculty of the Men's Physicol Educotion Deportment at Son Diego 
Stote College, moy f soy thot it wos o pleosure to serve the Associotion os host for the 1966 
NCPEAM Annuol Meeting. We thonk the Associotion for providing us with the opportunity of 
hoving the convention in Son Diego. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Income 

NCPEAM Convention Allotment $600.00 

FCA Breakfost Ticket Sole (79 @ $2.50) 197.50 

Convention Luncheon Ticket Sole 

(105 @ $3.50) 367.50 

e $1165.00 
Expenses 

Honororiums: 

Associote Justice Byron R.White 100.00 

Dr. Ronsom Arthur 35.00 

El Cortez Hotel: screen rentol, porking, 

flowers, incidentals 40.21 

Publicity Moiling (1300 @ 10<) 130.00 

Long Distonce Telephone Colls 16.53 

Printing of Publicity Moteriols 28.60 

Hotel Porking for Foculty ond Student Workers . . 8.00 

Dinner for Tourist ond Convention Secretory 2.85 

Audiovisuol Equijament Rentol 117.60 

Recording 7ope 4.98 

Tickets for Host ond Hostess to Tijuono 7.00 

Complimentory Breokfost Ticket — 

Reverend Moomow 2.50 

Paid to El Cortez Hotel for Breokfost ond 

Luncheon Costs 562.85 

$1056.12 

Balance of Convention Aiiotment 

Returned to NCPEAM 108.88 
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Report from Qiiest Advisory Board 

EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
Chairman, 1965-66 



The chairman of the Ouesf Advisory Board shall be the appointed member who is in the 
final year of appointment. In this case, during the organizational period, the chairman's ap* 
pointment was made by President Arthur Weston in November 1965. It continued officially 
until June of 1966, at which time Margaret Mordy, official representative from the NAPECW, 
was slated to become chairman of the Board. 

The primary charge to the new chairman in November of 1965 was to see to it that an 
operating code was developed as soon as possible. The members of the Quesf Advisory Board 
at that time were as follows: 

1. Margaret Mordy, NAPECW, 1965-67 

2. Delbert Oberteuffer, NCPEAM, 1965-68 

3. Earle F. Zeigler, NCPEAM, 1965-66 (chairman) 

4. Celeste Ulrich, NAPECW, (president) 

5. Arthur Weston, NCPEAM (president) 

(superseded by) 
Richard J. Donnelly, NCPEAM (president) 

6. Pearl Berlin, NAPECW (editor), ex officio 

7. David Bischoff, NCPEAM (business'circulation manager), ex officio 

8. Marvin Eyier, NCPEAM (associate editor), ex officio 

With considerable help from Dr. Ulrich, Dr. Wrston, and Drs. Berlin, Bischoff, and EyIer, an 
agenda was prepared for a meeting of the Ouesf Advisory Board to be held on March 17, 
1966, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. After a lengthy discussion about the proposed operating 
code, the chairman was asked to draw up a tentative operating code for the ultimate approval 
of the Board. After a period of seven months, during which time rough drafts of the proposal 
were distributed to the various Board members, the final draft was approved by the Board in 
October 1966. 

Further correspondence with Board members indicated that it would be advisable to present 
the following items for the consideration of the Executive Council of the NCPEAM at its meet- 
ing bn December 28, 1966: 

1. The Ouesf Advisory Board report by the chairman (courtesy of David Bischoff, business- 
circulation manager) 

2. The Ouesf report, submitted by Pearl Berlin, editor, to the Executive Board of the 
NAPECW, March 15, 1966 

3. The Operating Code of the Ouesf Advisory Board as approved by the Board itself 

4. The tentative table of contents of the winter issue of Ouesf (December, 1966) 

OPERATING CODE 

Ouesf Advisory Board 
(Approved by Board, October 1966) 

A. Name of Commiffee 

The name of this committee is the Quesf Advisory Board. 
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B. Purpose 

The purposes of this Board are to — 

1. Serve as a liaison between the National Association for Physical Education of College 
Women and the National College Physical Education Association for Men in regard to 
the joint publicotion of Quesf. 

2. Establish general policies concerning the publication (typicolly of a noneditorial nature). 

3. Report annually to each parent association regarding the functioning of the Quest 
Advisory Board and its officers and members. 

4. Moke recommendations concerning changes in policy. It is assumed that significant 
changes would require joint ratification of the parent associations. 

C. Plan of Organization 

1 . This is a standing committee sponsored jointly by the N APECW and the NCPEAM. 

2. The Board shall be composed of a chairman and four members. Three members shall be 
appointed by the respective parent associations, and the presidents of the NAPECW and 
NCPEAM shall serve as voting, ex officio members. Appointment to the Board shall be 
for a three-year ternrfrsuch term ending at the conclusion of a specific annual meeting. 
The NAPECW will appoint a member in even-numbered yeors, and the NCPEAM' will 
appoint a member in odd-numbered years. The chairman of the Board shall be the ap- 
pointed member .who is in the final year of appointment. New Board members should 
be invited to attend the annual meeting as observers. (Nofe: During the first year of 
Advisory Board operation, 1965, the NAPECW will appoint one of its members for a 
two-year term. The NCPEAM will appoint two memb'ers, one for a one-year term who 
will serve as choirman, and one for a three-year term .) 

3. The editorial and business functions of the publicotion shall be carried out by three non- 
voting, ex officio members of the Quesf Board: (1) the editor, (2) the associate editor, 
and (3) the business-circulation manager. The editor sholl serve for a two-year term 
after having served a two-year apprenticeship os associate editor. The appointment of 
the business-circulation manager shall be at the discretion of the Advisory Board. {Note: 
In 1967, it will be the NAPECWs turn to appoint an associote editor; in 1969 it will be 
the turn of the NCPEAM; etc.) 



D. Plan of Work 

1. The editor and the business-circulation manager shall report annually to the Quest 
Board at a meeting held before, during, or after the annual AAHPER Convention. 

a. Editorial policy shall be the prerogative of the editor in consultation with the asso- 
ciate editor. It is assumed that the chairman of the Board, and possibly other Board 
members, would be polled if marked deviations in editorial policy are contemplated. 
The intent of this statement is to allow as much freedom as possible to those people 
who have assumed the professional responsibility for the execution of this task. In 
this connection, it should be mentioned that the editors' major concern should be 
related to the content and style of the articles. They should not have to be bothered 
with poor writing mechanics. 

b. The chairman of the Board will conduct normal business by mail, or perhaps occa- 
sionally by telephone, between annual meetings of the Board. 

2. Articles of agreement between the two parent associations are recommended concern- 
ing the financial investment in Quest (including the disposal of funds on hand if publi- 
cation should cease for any reason). 
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3. The editor, in consultation with the associate editor, shall be empowered to set up a 
Quest editorial review panel along the tines of the preliminary draft submitted in March 
of 1966. 

4. Courtesy copies of the publication should be made available to the editors, the business- 
circulation manager, authors, and sponsoring organizations in limited number. After the 
authors, for example, are given two copies, sponsoring organizations one, and the 
editors ten-fifteen (or more copies as necessary), it is recommended that authorized 
courtesy copies at the editor's discretion be available for one dollar. The charge for 
other extra copies should be two dollars each. 

5. The opportunity for authors to obtain reprints of their articles at reasonable rates 
should be made available. 

6. At the discretion of the editor, nonprofit agencies should be allowed to secure article 
reprints on a cost-plus-handling basis. In addition, such agencies, with the author's 
permission as well, may request permission to reprint specific articles (giving acknowl- 
edgment to* Quesf). Profit-making organizations, however, must pay the going rate for 
such a privilege after the appropriate permissions have been obtained. Any profit ob- 
tained in this latter way will accrue to the Quest account. 

7. The business-circulation manager is empowered to establish Quesf as a nonprofit trust 
in order to take advantage of available taxation legislation and special mailing 
privileges. 

B. The business-circulation manager is empowered to take the necessary action for the 

copyrighting of the various issues of Quesf magazine. 
9. For the protection of all concerned, the business-circulation manager is empowered to 

secure an annual audit of his records by a licensed ottorney. 

E . Financial Support 

1. Quesf is typically a semiannual publication. The financing of this venture is the joint 
responsibility of the NAPECW and the NCPEAM. These associations shall guarantee the 
financial "security" of the publication by an annual, per capita membership contribution 
to the Quesf treasury. The editors and the business-circulation manager shall make every 
effort to be prudent in their expenditures, but these officers, and the institutions whom 
they represent, shall not be expected to contribute to the budget of this publication in 
any way. This means that — 

a. the incidental expenses, as well as the major expenditures, will be the responsibility 
of the Quesf treasury. This includes such items as stationery, postage, telephone calls 
when necessary, and occasional trips, when absolutely necessary, by the officers. 
This does not include travel expenses of ^oard members or officers on the occasion 
of the annual meeting (the location and time of which is explained above). 

b. The business-circulation manager should make every effort to keep the editor and 
associate editor fully informed concerning the status of the budget. When necessary, 
the Board chairman shall be informed of any pending "financial crisis." This infor^gf?^ 
motion, with any recommendation jointly agreed upon by the officers, shall be for- 
warded to the entire Board as soon as possible. The respective presidents of the two 
associations could then relay this information and/or recommendation to their 
boards of directors for action. 
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MINUTES, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 



Executive Council Meeting 

December 28, 1966 
San DiegO; California 

Present: Donnelly, Alley, WestOn, Matthews, Cherry, Cutler, Slaughter, Odenkirk, Clarke, 
Schnitzer. 

1. Meeting was called to order at 7:10 p.m. 

2. Minutes of previous meeting were approved as distributed. 

3. Alley reported on the program preparotion for the San Jo$e meeting. He indicated that he had had 
fine cooperation from the section chairmen, the convention manager, end his staff. He asked for 
the names of the persons who would be presiding at the section meetings in cose persons 
originally assigned would not be present. 

4. Benton reported on the convention outline and speciol events. 

5. Cutler reported for Korsgaard on the work of the Operating Code Committee. Moved by Cutler, 
seconded by Cherry thot the changes in the Operating Code be made available to the persons 
needing thtm, Motion carried. 

6. Bischoff presented a report on Ques* Operating Code, which code hod been prepared by the 
Ques^ Advisory Board. The report was referred to further discussion at the next Executive 
Council meeting. 

7. The Time and Site Committee report was made by Havel. The Committee recommended Durhom as 
the site of the 72nd Annuol Meeting, Havel moved, Weston seconded the acceptance of the report 
Motion carried. 

8. Reid's report from the Finance Committee brought a motion by Cutler, seconded by Odenkirk, that 
the travel expenses be paid by the Association for the president, president-elect, and the 
secretary-treasurer. Motion carried. Reid moved the acceptance of the proposed budget. Seconded 
by Slaughter. Motion passed. 

9. Reid moved that the secretory-treasurer's fee be increased from $300 to $500. Seconded by 
Sloughter. Motion carried. This motion is subject to change in the Constitution. 

10. Secretary-treosurer^s report by Matthews was received. 

11. Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 



Executive Council Meeting 

Decenfiber 29, 1966 
San Diego, California 

Present: Donnelly, Schnitzer, Cutler, Slaughter, Odenkirk, Alley, Cherry, WestOn, Ryan, 
Matthews. 

1. Meeting wos called to order at 8:05 a.m. 

2. Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

3. After Husman presented his report on the Legislative Committee, Schnitzer moved and Slaughter 
seconded a motion that the Legislative Committee be made a standing committee. 

4. Odenkirk read the report of the Membership Committee. Weston moved that recommendation for 
membership need not involve an endorsement of an active member; the secretary-treasurer would 
be authorized to accept or reject a person for membership by indicating so on the application. 
Motion was seconded by Odenkirk and passed unanimously. 

5. Alley moved that the secretary-treasurer draw up o flyer publicizing the NCPEAM. Seconded by 
Donnelly. Motion carried. 
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6k Ch«rr/ mov«d to acc«pt tht Optroting Code of tht Advisory Board of Quesi. Seconded by Alley 

and motion was passed. 
7: The secretary*treasurer stated that be would send out a dues notice in February. 
8. Meeting adjourned at 9:30 a.m. 



MINUTES, ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 

First General Session 

December 29, 1 966 
San Diego, California 

1. The meeting was called to order by President Donnelly at 3:40 p.m. 

2. General announcements were mode about the on'going convention. 

3. The General Session speaker was Ransom Arthur. 

4. The president's report was givep by Donnelly. 

5. Joint committee reports were presented by the respective committee chairmen and received. 

6. president's committee reports were presented by the respective committee chairmen and received. 

7. The Quesf Board report was made by Bischoff and received. 

8. The Constitution Committee report was delivered by Bearden. The following changes were recom* 
mended by the Committee, Each was seconded and passed unanimously. 

a. Article V, Section 1 — The Western College Men's Physical Education Society consisting of College 
physical educators in the eleven Western states . . 

b. Article XI, Section 6 — In the event of dissolution of the National College Physical Education 
Association for Men, ail unencumbered funds will be forwarded to the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 

c. Article III, Section 4 — He shall receive a sum annually for clerical and other services, if funds . 
permit, as determined by the Executive Council. 

d. Article IV, Section 4 — the Legislative Committee shall be a standing committee. 

9. Meeting adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 



Second General Session • 

December 30, 1966 
. San Diego, California 

1. The meeting was called to order at 10:50 a.m. by President Donnelly. 

2. The secretary-treasurer's report was read by Matthews and received by the members present. 

3. Weston gave the report of the Nominations Committee. The slate presented was as follows: 

President-elect: Burris Husman and Charles Kovacic 
' Delegate-at-large: Russ Cutler and Marvin Eyler 
Secretary* treasurer: David Matthews 

4. Results of the election of officers: 

President'elect: Charles Kovacic, University of California, Davis 
Delegate-at-large: Russ Cutler, University of Washington 
Secretary-treasurer: David Matthews, University of Illinois 

5. Reid gave the Finance Committee report. Its acceptance was moved by Husman, seconded by Brown, 
and passed unanimously. 
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6. Wiley mode the AAembership Committee's recommendations known. They were thot the following 
should be given honorory membership stotus: 

Arthur H. Steinhous, Michigon Stote University 
Korl W. Bookwolter, Indiono University 
Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Corolino 
Glen E. Golligon, Woshington Stote University 
Roy Costing, Trinity College 
Chester O. Jockson, University of Illinois 
Con rod S. M9II, New Mexico Stote University 
Moved, seconded, ond possed thot the obove be mode honorory members. 

7. The Necrology Committee report wos submitted by Steve Brown. Testimonies were reod for the fol' 
towing deceosed members: Arthur Donieis ond Jesse Willioms. 

,8. Sprogue moved the odoption of the recommended chonges mode in the Associotion policies os 

suggested by the Policies Committee. Motion wos seconded ond possed. 
9. The report of the Public Relotions Committee wos mode by Odenkirk ond received. 

10. Kovocic gove the report of the Resolutions Committee. They were occepted. 

11. The Television Committee report wos reod for Hixson by Donnelly ond received. 

12. A Legislotive Committee report wos given by Horkness ond it wos received. 

13. Meeting wos adjourned ot 12:30 a.m. 



STANDING COMMITTEES 

Constitution Committee 

In correspondence from President Donnelly last February the Constitution Committee was 
given several items to take under advisement. With the assistance of President Donnelly, Dave 
Matthews, and members of this committee the following four changes are recommended: 

1. Article V, Western Division of the Constitution, Section 1 
Presently reads: 

The Western College Men's Physicol Educotlon Society consisting of certain physicol educotors 
in the eleven Western stotes . . . 
Proposed chonge: 

The Western College Men's Physicol Educotion Society consisting of Co//ege physicol educo- 
tors in the eleven Western Stotes . . . 

2. The Committee recommends to the Executive Council thot Article XI, Section 6 (Finonce) of the 
By-Lows be chonged. 

Presently reodsi 

In the event of the dissolution of the NCPEAM, oil funds will be distributed equolly omong oil 
octive members. 
Proposed chonge: 

In the event of dissolution of the Notionol College Physicol Educotion Associotion for Men, oil 
unencumbered funds will be forwarded to the Americon Associotion for Heolth, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Washington,. D.C. 

Explanation: In order for our Association to qualify as o nonprofit organization, o statement 
of this kind must be included In the By-Laws. We could hove named any nonprofit organization 
OS the receiver. We felt the AAHPER would be the approved receiver. 

3. In order to be consistent with the recommendations of the Finonce Committee, the following 
change is recommended in Article III, Section 4. 

Presently reads: 

. . .He shall receive o sum of three hundred dollars ($300) per year for clerical and other 
services, if funds permit os determined by the Executive Council. 
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PropoMd chong*: 

. Ht shoK r^Cfiv* o sum annually for cltricol ond olh«r servicts, if funds permit, as 
d«t«rmin«d by th« Extcutivf Council. 
4. Th« Extcutive Council opprbvol to mok* the Legislativt Committee o standing committee will 
necessitate adding the cammiHee to Article IV, Section 4. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank B«arcl«n 

Chairman 



Finance Committee 

The Committee conducted its business this year by mail ballot, It submitted the following 

recommendations for approvol by the Executive Council and the membership of NCPEAM: 
1. The Proposed budget far 1967, as submitted by David Matthews, secretory- treasurer: 

froposed Sudgef for fhc NCPEAM for 1967 

Reserve fund carried over December 1, 1966 $ 5,509.24 

Receipts: 

Membership Dues 700 @ $10 

Pubiicotion Soles $ 7,044.00 

Total Receipts $12,553.24 

Expenditures: 

Proceedings $ 2758.70 

Annual Meeting $ 600.00 

♦General Operations $ 2,000.00 

♦♦Services $ 500.00 

♦♦♦Investment $ 2,000.00 

♦♦♦♦Contingency (Pres. Fund) $ 200.00 

Officers' Travel Fund $ 600.00 

Quesf 700 @ $2.00 $ 1,400.00 

Total Expenditures $10,058.70 



It should be noted that the items starred above, were reviewed by the Committee. Since the in- 
crease for services of the secretory-treosurer requires a Constitutional amendment, this recam> 
mendotion was forwarded to the Constitution Committee for action. 

The Quesf budget, which appears elsewhere in the 70th Proceedings, is for the period De> 
cember ), 1965, to November 30, 1966. Since the fiscal year for Quest begins on March 1, it 
is recommended that the annual report of Quest be published in the 71st Proceedings, after 
review by the 1967 Fir.once Committee. David Bischoff, business manager of Quest, has recom- 
mended to the Committee that no increase in per member allotment for Quest is anticipated 
for 1967. 

2. The approval of $50.00, or less, if needed, for the Legislative Committee to mimeograph and 
send its report to the membership in 1967. 



♦increase of $500.00 
♦♦Increase of $200.00 
♦♦♦Increase of $1,700.00 (for 1967 only) 
♦♦♦♦Increase of $100.00 
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3, That the Executive Caunci) consider a request which was submitted to the Finance Committee 
regording the feasibility of paying travel costs for the president to attend the annua) meeting of 
the NCPEAM. 



Respectfully submitted, 
James P. Reid 

Chairman 



Foreign Relations Committee 



Not in recent years has enthusiasm for the work of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
NCPEAM been stronger; there is both a collection of interest and a sense of responsibility evi- 
denced among this group. 

Many of the members of NCPEAM are actively engaged with ICHPER, with the International 
Relotions Section of AAHPER, with the Peace Corps, with the People-to-People Sports Commit- 
tee, as examples. Others, having served overseas assignments with Fullbright or Fulbright-Hays 
and other programs, retain their strong interest in international developments and form an 
invaluable reserve of experience and knowledge. We understand the need for increased inter- 
national cooperation in sports and physical education and that the need will be intensified. 
There are indications that programs of exchange will be broadened by our federal govern- 
ment. The NCPEAM looks forward to this with q full intention of looking to an understanding of 
its role in shaping the direction that such developments will take along with others of re- 
lated interest. 

There is overwhelming evidence that, despite personal successes by many of our overseas 
assignees — and our sports specialists have been largely outstandingly successful — some under- 
developed countries ore not prepared for and cannot afford the luxury or permissive programs 
with which we have been able to indulge ourselves in this country. In fact, some of our neigh- 
bors to the South, having a European background in sports and physical education, are look- 
ing again in that direction for much needed help in leadership. 

Some of the efforts of our Committee have been personal and, while small, each in the long 
, view may be important: 

1. We were represented at the AAHPER International Relations Section breakfast meeting held in 
connection with the Chicago Convention by Dean Cy Morgan of Ithaca College. Contact was made 
with the chairman of the AAHPER International Relations Section, offering our cooperation. 

2. With the approval of Past President Weston, President Rich Donnelly, and President-Elect Louis 
Alley, we hove begun the solicitation of state presidents and editors of newsletters and jour- 
nals asking their help in this and in extending state and district level programs on the subject. 

3. We hove commended the editor of the Canadian Journal on on article carried in the AAHPER 
Journo/. We hove suggested he and others submit further articles dealing with Canadian 
programs. 

4. We were unable to be represented at the ICHPER Summer Conference in Seoul but we hove main- 
tained contact with this organization. 

5. We have aided in the nomination of Mexican representation to ICHPER. 

6. We have sought to focus attention in limited local situations on the possible exchange of ideas 
from foreign nationals in the area of sports and physical education. 

A projected program for a two year period follows: 

We hope at this convention to more carefully evaluate the contributions that may be accepted from 
European systems of physical education — both East and West — with emphasis on professional education. 
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Our second ytor will focus ottention on the 1968 Olympics. An effort will be mode to stimulote on 
interchonge of ideos ond of personnel with Mexico. Some enthusiosm hos been evidenced In Mexico — 
its history, its culturol bockground, ond the ploce of sports in phystcol educotion in thot country. 
Our 1968 convention prOgrOm will be geOred ot thot level. 

At present the Foreign Relations Committee of NCPEAAA is comprised of the following: 



Mtchoei S. Yuhosz, University of Western Ontorio ( 1 966) 

Morvin H. Eyier, University of Moryland ( 1 967) 

Horold J. Vonderzwogg, University of Illinois ( 1 967) 

Cecil W. Morgon, Ithoco College ( 1 968) 

MichOel Yessis, Chico Stote College ( 1 968) 

Roymond Ciszek, A AHPER (ex officio) ( 1 966) 

Mounce A. Cloy (Choirmon), University of Kentucky ( 1 966) 



Our group Is willing to discuss cooperative effort with any group that has similar interest 
and motivations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Maurice A. Clay 

Chairman 



Historical Records t^mmittee 

At the AAHPER convention in Chicago in March 1966, Lawrence Locke, Guido Poglia, 
NCPEAAA President Richard Donnelly, and I met and discussed the Cor.mittee's work for the 
year, ft was agreed that as chairman of the Historical Records Committee I should attempt to 
draw up criteria and proposed procedures for the acquisition of records for the Association's 
archives, circulate this proposed plan to the members of the Committee for their comments, sug- 
gestions, and changes during the summer of 1966 with the revision of this plan being presented 
to the NCPEAM membership at the 1966 convention in Son Diego, California, in December. 

With this background the Committee proposes that the folbwing criteria and procedures be 
instituted by the NCPEAM to systematically accumulate historical evidence of its operation. 

The Content of the NCPEAM Historical Records 

The body of the NCPEAM archives should not serve the function of a library, a business file, 
or a museum cciiection, but the archives should contain records and materials that ore pro- 
duced by the Association for a particular, functional purpose. When materials enter the 
archives for preservation it is presumed that their primary purpose has been served; otherwise, 
such materials properly belong in the hands of the officers responsible for the functions in- 
volved. The historical records should grow in a natural orderly way, as the functional reflec- 
tion of the Association. 

To provide this functional reflection of the Association several brood classes of materials 
should be included in the historical records of the NCPEAM. 
Class I — Public or Operational Records 

Class I records include materials having to do with the administration of the Association 
and the formal output of the Association in terms of its publications. 
Class I records to be retained in the Association's archives include: 
1. NCPEAM Proceedings (2 copies) 
2; t^CPEAtA Newsletter 

3. Quest 

4. Any other publicotion sponsored or cosponsored by the Associotion. 
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5. Correspondence by the Associotion officers, section chairmen, end stonding committee choirmen 
on NCPEAM business, 
C/a$$ // — /n^ormafiona/ Records - _ 

Class II records include those materials having a historic interest for what it has to say about 
persons, places, and subjects with which the Association deals; This material does not derive 
from any systematic or annual function within the organization. Such material includes records 
which touch upon the nature of the Association such as — 

1. Manuscripts of addresses 

2. Books 

3. Articles 

4. Phatagraphs 

5. Other informal records 

Procedures for the Acquisition of Public and Information Records 

In regard to the acquisition of public records, (Closs I). 
K The chairman of the Historical Records Committee should bear the responsibility of being cer- 
tain that copies of the NCPEAM Proceedings, the News/e**er, Ques*, any any other publica- 
tion sponsored or co-sponsored by the Association be on file in the archives of the Association 
at the Klapper Library, Queens College, New Yorlt. The acquisition of these published records 
should be financed through the Association's Secretary-Treasurer. 
2. The Chairman of the Historical Records Committee should request the filing of correspondence 
by the Association officers, section chairmen, and standing committee chairmen on NCPEAM 
business from these officers of the Association with the Klapper Library, Queens College, New 
York. These materials should be filed in January of each year. 
The officers and chairmen of sections and committees of the Association are solely respon- 
sible for judging the primary value of the records (for example, administrative, fiscal, and legal 
correspondence needed for the conduct of the Association's business). When primary value is 
exhausted, the officer and the Historical Records Committee should have a cooperative agree- 
ment for undertaking the judgment as to which records are to be destroyed and which records 
are to be retained. The final responsibility for permanent retention on the basis of secondary 
value should be exclusively in the "hands of the Historical Records Committee, 
in regard to the. acquisition of informational records (Class II), 

1. The members of the Historical Records Committee should be responsible for the acquisition and 
disposition of informatiohal records. (The services of the Association's membership in accumu- 
lating these records may be solicited through the NCPEAM News/e»er and by announcements at 
section meetings at the annual convention.) 

Having spent the past year In developing these criteria and procedures, members of the 
Committee feel the next important step that the Committee should consider is the selection of 
a ^^permanent" archivist and depository for the historical records of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Arnold W.FIath 

Chairman 




Legislative Committee 

The president of the NCPEAM established as a president's committee a Legislative Committee 
on February 9, 1966. Members appointed were Chalmer Hixson, Ohio State University; Larry 
Locke, Columbia University; John Nixon, Stanford University; James Odenkirk, Bowling Green 
State University; Ross Merrick (ex officio, AAHPER), and Burris F. Husman, chairman, Univer- 
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sity of Maryland. Later William Harkness, San Francisco State College, was added as a mem- 
ber and is the legislative liaison member to the AAHPER. 

Initially two questions were posed to the Committee: (1) Should there be a Standing 
Legislative Committee in the NCPEAM? and (2) What approach should the Committee take to 
be of the most value to the NCPEAM and the profession? 

The chairman of the Legislative Committee met with the Executive Committee of NCPEAM in 
Chicago and made the following report based on correspondence with members of the 
Committee. 

1. There should be o stonding committee on legislotioff os o structure of the NCPEAM, porticulorly 
since legislotion will hove such o tremendous influence upon our progroms in the future. 

2. Vorious suggestions concerning the second question hove been recorded ond will be discussed 
further during o meeting of the Legislotive Committee, which is scheduled to be held in Chicogo 
during the meeting of the AAHPER. 

o. We should estoblish o working relotionship ond work together to support legislotion with 

other groups, such os the NAPECW, AAHPER, AMA, Bureou of Outdoor Recreotion, Notionol 

Recreotion ond Porks Associotion. Wilderness Societv, etc. 
b. Moke o collection ond duplicote severol successful ond unsuccessful proposols for securing 

funds in vorious oreos, olong with the governmentol instructions or guides for securing such 

funds. 

The Co.'^mittee met with President Donnelly in Chicago during the AAHPER meeting to dis- 
cuss (1) sources of funds available for research through legislation and (2) ways and means of 
securing these funds. 

Upon the choirman's return from Chicogo he discovered that Harrison Clarke had prepared 
a paper describing the sources of funds available for the President's Council on Physical Fitness. 
A copy of this report was distributed to the Committee for study. It was decided that this 
report should be updated with any other sources available and distributed to the membership 
of the NCPEAM. The chairman appointed James Odenkirk and Chalmer Hixson to update the 
Clarke report. 

In regard to ways and means of securing these funds, the chairman appointed Larry Locke 
and John Nixon to collect copies of research proposals which have been submitted. Whether 
this can be done and how this information will be disseminated to the membership will be 
discussed at the annual meeting of the NCPEAM in San Diego. 

Dr. Hixson learned that the Internal Revenue Service proposed to eliminate the deduction of 
education expenses by teachers in the computation of their personal income taxes. Under date 
of August 17 with the approval of President Donnelly, Dr. Hixson prepared and sent tn the 
membership a memorandum instructing members of NCPEAM to write protesting this action 
and to write in support of adding school health and physical education to the National Defense 
Education Act. The response of the membership was overwhelming, and IRS immediately re- 
wrote its teacher income tax deduction policy. In the meantime, since the profession should 
not rely on the personal policies of IRS, Representative May from the state of Washington 
has introduced Bill HR1B127, which is intended to establish legislation concerning the de- 
duction of income taxes for teochers furthering their training. It is believed that several addi- 
tionol bills will be introduced at the next session of Congress. The National Education 
Association is working on this problem and will guide further action for our membership. 

Although we failed to secure the amendments to Titles 111 and IX of the NDEA, it is believed 
this legislation will be passed during the next session of Congress. 

Your chairman was asked by William Harkness to represent the NCPEAM at the Legisla- 
tive Planning Conference held in Washington on December 11-12, 1966. At this meeting 
plans were made for future legislation affecting our disciplines. In the future, you will again 
be asked by the AAHPER and/or the NCPEAM to support this legislation. 
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I want fo thank the members of the CommiHee for their excellent response to the "charge" 
given us by President Donnelly and thank all of the members of the NCPEAM for writing con- 
cerning deduction of Income tax for additional teacher preparation and in support of adding 
school health and physical education to the NDEA. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to serve the membership of the NCPEAM in this capacity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Burris F. Husmon 

Chairman 

AAHPER AND NCPEAM 

This is a very brief report on a few specific efforts by AAHPER and by district and state 
HPER ossociations to mobilize forces for positive legislative action in the years ahead. 
AAHPER Legislative Planning Sessions 

On December 1 1 and 12, 1966, Carl Troester, Jr., called together a representative group of 
persons from the legislative committees of AAHPER, the Society of State Directors, and NEA 
and other consultants to prepare a proposed federal legislative program for use during the 
90th Congress. At my request, Burris Husman, chairman of our NCPEAM Legislative Committee, 
was invited to sit in on the meetings to help develop a statement of the content of legislation 
that we would like to see become federal law^ 

A complete report is not available at this time, but the committee established the following 
list of ten areas in which legislation is needed: 

1. Professional development 

2. Recruitment of teachers (hold career conferences) 

3. Strengthen leadership 

4. Expand research programs, 

5. Building construction and renovation 

6. Supplies and equipment 

7. Health programs for children 

8. Strengthen instructional programs (innovations, adapted programs for the mental and physically 
handicapped, subprofessional aides, international teacher exchanges, adult education, vocational 
and extension programs by the universities, mobile learning laboratories, etc.). 

9. Encourage creative art 

10. Develop a school and community enrichment program 

In addition, it appears that AAHPER will back the legislative proposals submitted by the 
Fitness Commission and then try to look at long range plans for legislation relating to the ten 
items listed above. ^ 

The problem of recurring supportive legislation is a complex one, and more and more profes- 
sional groups are recognizing the need to work together to support legislation if it is going to 
be enacted. 

A good case In point is the recent proposal by the Internal Revenue Service to eliminate the 
deduction of education expenses of teachers. Members of NCPEAM, NEA, AAHPER, various 
state HPER associations, etc. got to work, acted quickly, and the result was that the IRS re- 
structured its proposal and new legislation of a more supportive nature may be forthcoming 
during 1967. Z":^ 

Unfortunately, our cooperative efforts to amend Titles III and XII of the NDEA were not 
successful. However, Senator Morse, chairman of the Senate Education Committee, has indi- 
cated that his committee will give every consideration during the 90th Congress to extending 
the NDEA to the important curriculum'areas of health and physical education. 
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Midwest District, AAHPER 

Chalmer Hixson, the president-elect of the Ohio HPER Association, served as the chairman 
of a special Conference on Legislative Activities of Associations for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held in Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana, on September 29-30, 1966. 
Representatives from the HPER associations in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin met with consultants from the Division of Federal Relations of the NEA, and the 
liiinois Education Association to discuss legislative problems. In addition to some other very 
practical suggestions, the conferees developed the following: 

Recammenc/a^'ans fo the Midwest Disfncf of fhe 
American Associoiton for Hcolih, Physicol 
Edvcoiion, and Recreoiion 

1. Encourage each state assaciatian ta affiliate mare actively with its state educatian assacia- 
tian, and thraugh this channel with the Natianal Educatian Assaciatian. 

2. Request AAHPER ta secure the placement af ane member in each state an Mrs. Gereau's (legis- 
lative cansultant, NEA) mailing list far infarmatian such as Ftosh. 

3. Encaurage the six state assaciatians ta arganize cammittees an legislatian and ta pravide each 
cammittee with adequate financial suppart. 

4. Encaurage the AAHPER ta develap guidelines far the state cammittees. 

5. Encaurage the AAHPER ta spansar a natianal leadership canference an legislatian far represen- 
tatives f ram the state assaciatians. 

6. Encaurage the AAHPER ta develap a system far calling the states ta actian — a versian af the 
NEA flosh. 

7. Encaurage the Cammittee an Legislatian af AAHPER ta spansar pragrams an technique and knawl- 
edge ot the natianal canventians ta further develap legislative saphisticatian in aur members. 

8. Encaurage the six state assaciatians ta spansar special pragrams at the canventians. 

9. Spansar special pragrams at the Midwest canventians. 

10. Pravide appartunities far the develapment af legislative leadership in the six states far the 
exchange af infarmatian and far caaperative relatianships amang them. Future leadership can- 
ferences and a farmal cammittee cansisting af the chairmen af the state cammittees and ather 
Mr leaders are suggested far cansideratian. 

These recommendations are appropriate for every district, for every state HPER association; 
the members of the NCPEAM should work to involve themselves as much as possible in imple- 
menting them. 

California 

The state of California has had a daily physical education requirement for all pupils in the 
public schools since a legislative enactment in 1917, but in recent years HPER leaders have 
had to engage in stepped-up political action to stave off a host of legislative proposals that 
would have been detrimental to HPER programs in the schools. CAHPER leaders have been 
successful in their efforts only because of the large amounts of time and money they have spent 
and because they have developed a very elaborate arrangement for effective political action 
when necessary or advisable. 

At the present time, California HPER leaders are working on plans to develop added public 
support for HPER by capitalizing on the fact that 1967 is the fiftieth anniversary year of the 
daily requirement. C. Carson **Casey" Conrad, chief of the Bureau of HPER, is spearheading 
the drive for this public relations venture with strong representation from past and present 
leaders of CAHPER. Plans are to develop the following: 

1. A CAHPER 50th anniversary pra)ect. 

2. A cancurrent legislative resalutian submitted at the very apening af the legislature thraugh 
Jesse Unruh and Rabert Managan af the Assembly and Eugene McAteer and Hugh Burns of the 
Senate. 

3. City, caunty, and school baard resalutians such as a mayaKs praclamatian, etc. 
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4. A series of approximately five news releases relating to the contribution of physical education 
in the different maior areas during the past fifty years; high athletic achievement of graduates 
of California high schools; preparedness for military service; physical performance and achieve- 
ment tests; authoritative statements of national leaders; and health of Californians. 

Maryland 

Maryland AHPER is reactivating its Committee on Legislation to help passage of AAHPER 
supported federal legislation, and to encourage the Maryland legislature to provide more 
federal money for the development of college HPER buildings and facilities. 

Recommendations 

!♦ It is recommended that NCPEAM investigate possibilities for improving communication on legis- 
lative matters between various professional groups such as the AMA, NEA, state HPER and edu- 
cation associations, and the leaders of politically powerful nonprofessional groups. 

2. It is further recommended that ways be explored with AAHPER, etc. to ensure that all members 
of legislative committees receive a paclcet of legislative materials and guidelines for construc- 
tive political activity so that more cooperative and effective legislative activity may result. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WittiamW.Harkness 

Co-represenfafive, AAHPER and NCPEAM Legislative Committees 



FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR FACILITIES, PROGRAMS, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
AND RESEARCH TRAINING IN THE AREA OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The agencies listed belovy/ administer federal funds that are potentially available for the 
support of projects in the area of physical education. This is nof a list of funding programs 
(by legislative or popular titles). In many instances, an organizational subunit of the agency 
listed is directly responsible for providing information concerning the availability of funds, for 
the preparation of proposals, and for receiving and passing upon completed proposals. In 
some instances, the support available through a given agency is strictly limited to projects in 
certain closely defined categories, for example, physiological research on human performance 
factors of interest to the military. 

I. Un/fedSfa/esO//iceo/£c/uca/ion, Washmgfon, D. C. 20202 

1 . Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

A. Division of Program Operations (Title 1 ) 

B. Division of Plants and Supplementary Centers (Titles 11 and Ml) 

C. Division of Laboratories and Research Development (Title IV) 

D. Division of State Agency Cooperation (Title V) 

2. Higher Education Facilities 

A. Technical Institutes (Undergraduate) 

B . Division of College Facilities (Undergraduate) 

C. Bureau of Higher Education (Graduate) 

3. Division of Educational Personnel Training (Training Teachers of the Handicapped) 

4. Bureau of Research 

A. Division of Elementary and Secondary Research 

B . Division of Adult Vocational Research 

C. Division of Higher Education Research 

D. Division of Laboratories and Research Development 
E . Division of Research Training and Dissemination 
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5. Division of Elementary and Secondary Cooperative Research in Curriculum 

6. Office of Educational Television 

M. The Office of Econom/c Opporfun/fy, Wash'mgfon, D. C. 20506 

1. Community Action Programs 

2. Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 

3. Project Head Start 

Hi. Bureau of Oufdoor Education, U. S. Deparfmenf of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240 

IV. The National Institute of Child Health and Human Deve/opmenf, Division of Research 
Granfs, Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

V. Unifed States Army Research Office, Medical Research and Deve/opmenf Command, 
Army Surgeon Gienera/s Office, Washington, D. C. 20315 

VI. United States Army Research Laborafor/es, Natick, Massachusetts 01760 

VII. United States Navy Confracf Research Program of the Office of Naval Research, Deparf- 
menf of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 20360 

It is not possible to sufficiently stress the importance of correctly identifying the appropriate 
agency for any proposal involving federal funds. Each governmental agency normally can pro- 
vide an extensive manual containing instructions for the preparation of proposals involving 
funds under its jurisdiction. As a matter of economy, it is wise to correspond directly with any 
agency or agency division to which you plan to submit a proposal — before underfaicing the 
preparation of any proposal. 

It is sometimes difficult to know which government agency is the appropriate one to con- 
tact with reference to particular projects. In the list of agencies provided above, one can 
guess that the last three listed are interested primarily in physiological research (and thus are » 
logical recipients for proposals involving physical fitness), while the first two listed offer sup- 
port in a much wider variety of research and development areas. 

Those who are developing and designing projects will be interested in Education U.S.A. and 
its weekly supplement, Wash/ngfbn Mon/for. These are newsletters dealing largely with educa- 
tional matters. They focus upon the government's role in education with prime emphasis upon 
the U.S. Office of Education. For information on subscriptions, write the National School 
Public Relations Association, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20036. 

Of particular merit for those considering attempts to obtain federal support in the area of 
physical education is the column **About Federal Support," appearing regularly in JOHPER. 
In addition, JOHPER carried feature articles on federal support for physical education in the 
September 1955 and October 1966 issues. Each of these contained descriptions of support 
programs and addresses to which inquiries concerning further information should be directed. 

Departments of physical education that are likely to have a continuing interest in the matter 
of federal support should investigate a special commercial service provided by Appleton 
Century Crofts (440 Park Avenue, New York City, 10016) called The Guide to Federal Assis- 
tance for Education, under the authorship of Robert E. Horn. This is a master file of informa- 
tion concerning every possible source of federal and state assistance for projects in education, 
it is completely crass indexed and is updated monthly under a special subscription plan. Al- 
though the initial cost is considerable, it is the kind of resource that con easily be considered 
as a joint departmental project or as a library resource. 

Individuals or departments planning research projects in physical education should be aware 
of the Small Contract Grant program administered by the Bureau of Research of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Funds con be promptly obtained for suitable small scale projects, without 
the delay and cumbersome procedures involved in other kinds of proposals. 
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The following is adapted from a survey of federal subsidization of physical fitness research 
undertaken by H. Harrison Clark for The President's Council on Physical Fitness. 
R«asQns for Grcsnt Application Xojections 

Great care should be taken in preparing research proposals for submission to federal 
agencies for support, as proposals received are many and rejection rates are high. While any 
one agency may not represent them all, the experience of the National Institute of Health vy^ill 
illustrate the situation. During a single fiscal year, NIH receives 6,000 competitive applications 
for grants of funds to initiate or continue projects in medical and related biological research. 
Of this number, approximately 2,000 are disapproved. The causes of rejections for a sample of 
605 disapproved applications were analyzed. Twenty-six shortcomings were listed; the follow- 
ing causes apply to 8% or more of the proposals: 

1. Proposed test or methods or scientific procedures were unsuited to the 

stated objectives. 24 7% 

2. Problem is of insufficient importance or was unlikely to produce useful 
information. 33 1% 

3. Investigator did not have adequate experience or training, or both, for 

this research. 22 6^ 

4. Description of the approach was too nebulous, diffuse, and lacking in 

clarity to permit adequate evaluation. 28 8% 

5. Overall design of the study had not been carefully thought out. 14.7% 

6. Investigator appeared to be unfamiliar with recent pertinent literature 

or methods, or both. 13 7% 

7. Investigator's previously published work in this field did not inspire . 
confidence. 12 6% 

8. Requirements for equipment or personnel, or both, were unrealistic. 1 0. 1 % 

9. Proposed research was based upon a hypothesis that rested on insuffi- 
cient evidence, was doubtful, or was unsound. 3 9% 

1 0. Problem was more complex than the investigator appeared to realize. 8. 1 % 

11. Statistical aspects of the approach had not been given sufficient 
consideration. g 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lawrence Locke 

Teachers College, Columbia Unhersify 



Membership Committee 

The Committee addressed itself to increasing membership in 1966 by 50 percent. Several 
communications were sent to members and prospective candidates in an attempt to increase 
the present NCPEAM membership. These included — 

1. Copies of a letter stating the icope and functions of NCPEAM, sent to all current mem- 
bers, to be used with prospective candidates. 

2. A tear-off form to be used by current members in recommending the admission of new 
members. 

3. A standard form, provided for each candidate's formal application. 

In addition, several members of the Committee addressed communications to the prospective 
candidates in their local areas. Bill Harkness left no stone unturned in contacting prospective 
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members in Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Califarnia. James Breen did likewise in 
the state af Lauisiana, and Rager Wiley covered the state of Washington. It should be noted 
that a special attempt was directed toward recruiting members from junior colleges. 

Dr. Matthews reported on December 1 , 1966, that paid membership totaled 631. New mem- 
bers with dues applied to 1966 stand at 79, and new ones with dues applied to 1967 total 
38. Na doubt additional new members will have, materialized by the time the present conven- 
tion is terminated. 

The task of securing and maintaining an adequate membership rests primarily upon the 
enthusiasm af each individual member of this organization. While the excellence af annual 
conventions and the subsequent Praceedings attract and hold a perennial membership, it falls 
primarily upon the individual efforts of the present membership to solicit new candidates far 
NCPEAM. The Committee wishes to thank each of you who hove helped in this drive during 



Two recommendations concerning changes in the Operating Code for the Membership Com- 
mittee were presented. 

1. George Cousins suggested that a student membership at a reduced rote be considered. 

2. James Breen suggested that a regular committee be established to screen and select 
honorary members. 

The Committee will be guided by whatever action this body deems appropriate. 



During the summer, the roster of state contact representatives was revised to bring it up to 
dote in as much as possible. On September 20, 1966, letters were moiled to each of the state 
and foreign country representatives requesting information about NCPEAM members who hod 
died during the current year. On October 5, 1966, a letter was sent to each member of the 
Necrology Committee requesting that he contact each state representative in his assigned area. 

At the time of this report, two deaths among the NCPEAM membership hove been reported: 
Arthur S. Daniels, and Jesse Peiring Williams. Memorial statements hove been prepared for 
these deceased members. Certificates honoring each of the deceased members will be com- 
pleted, framed, and sent to the nearest of kin. The bill for the expense of framing the certif- 
icates wilt be submitted to the secretory-treasurer as soon as this work has been completed. 

A request has been directed to all state representatives that in cose a death occurs after 
December 1, 1966, the memorial statement will be sent to the chairman at the headquarters 
of the national convention. 

The chairman wishes to take this opportunity to thank the members of the Necrology Com- 
mittee for their aid and assistance during the year. Special thanks is expressed to H. Steven 
Brown who will take over the responsibilities of the chairman during the notional convention. 
Gratitude is also due to Dove Matthews and to each of the state representatives for their aid 
and assistance in the location of information about deceased members. 



1966, 



Respectfully submitted, 
Rico N. ZentI 

C/joirmon 



Necrology Committee 



Respectfully submitted, 
Loyd M. Barrow 



Choirmon 
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Jesse Feiring Williams (1886-1 966) 



Jesse Feiring Williams was born in Kenton, Ohio, in 1886 and died on August 5, 1966, at 
Carmel, California. He is survived by his v/idow, Gertrude, and two daughters, Grace and 
Margaret, and their families. 

In 1909 Dr. Williams graduated from Oberlin College where he came under the influence 
of Delphine Hanna. Later he received a diploma from the Chatauqua School of Physical Edu- 
cation. He enrolled in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, where he 
earned the M.D. degree in 1915. 

Dr. Williams wasa physical education instructor for the blind in New York and professor of 
physical education at the University of Cincinnati,- however, he spent practically his entire 
professional life at Teachers College, Columbia University. He was appointed associate pro- 
fessor there in 1919 and was promoted to a full professor in 1923. He became chairman of 
the Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, in which capacity he served 
until 1941 when he retired as emeritus professor. 

The value of the contributions which this great man made to education and physical educa- 
tion cannot be easily estimated, but it can be truthfully said that it has not been surpassed 
in our time. A few examples will indicate the scope. He was a prolific and provocative writer. 
During the years, he not only outhored more than forty books but also numerous magazine 
and newspaper articles. One of ;Se first books written. The Principles of Physical Education, 
is still a classic in its field and an all-time best seller. In 1935-36 he was a visiting Carnegie 
Professor to the universities of Latin America, and during the same year he was a United 
States delegate to the International Congress of Sports Medicine held in Berlin. He was also 
responsible for many health and physical education phases of educational surveys and evalu- 
ations conducted in schools and colleges. As a lecturer he had few equals. His sharp wit, 
intellectual insight, and deep understanding of multiple forces and factors merged into a 
challenging message for his audiences. 

Dr. Williams was an active member of many professional organizations. His membership in 
the College Physical Education Association spanned the years from 1920 to the present. He 
served one year as president and later, after his retirement, he became an honorary member. 
He also served as president of the American Physical Education Association, 1 930-32, and the 
Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges, 1935-36. He held membership in the 
American Public Health Association and others. 

He served as a major in the Army Medical Corps during World War I. His responsibilities 
centered around Red Cross recreation activities in service hospitals in the Atlantic Division. 

Honors were bestowed upon Dr. Williams in large numbers. Both Oberlin and Rollins colleges 
conferred honorary degrees upon him. He was awarded the coveted Gulick Medal by the 
w American Physical Education Association in 1939. Colleagues honored him by entrusting him 
with offices of responsibility and authority in many professional organizations. 

It can be accurately stated that the nature and scope of physical education programs in 
schools and colleges during the first half of the 20th century have been decisively influenced 
by the ideas and ideals of Jesse P. Williams. He emphasized the relationship between physical 
education and culture and that the aim of physical education was to develop man as a total 
and unified organism. With a mixture of Rousseau's educational naturalism and Dewey's 
pragmatism, he interpreted physical education in terms of both physical and social develop- 
ments. In this manner, along with other scholars of his time, he helped to break away from 
the formalism of the European systems and to initiate the *'New Physical Education." Through 
his teaching, writing, and lecturing he was instrumental in influencing others to believe in and 
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to adopt programs which included natural activities such as dance, games, and sports. His 
beliefs still dominate the profession in many respects. The excellence of his scholarship was 
Unmatched. It is not likely that another sage of his caliber will be present among us during 
the latter half of this century or for many years to come. 



Arthur S. Daniels was the son of Anthony Joseph and Anna D. Daniels. He was born in New 
York City, December 21, 1905, and died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on June 18, 1966, at the 
age of sixty years and six months. 

He received his public school education in New York City, the B.S. degree from Springfield 
College in 1931, the M.A. degree from Columbia University in 1935, and the Ed.D. degree 
from Columbia University in 1943, 

Prom 1931 to 1937 he was assistant professor at Allegheny College where he was coach of 
football, swimming, and track and director of intramural sports. From 1937 to 1945, except 
for sabbatical and military leave during 1941-45, he was associate professor of physical 
education at the University of Illinois, where he was a member of the university graduate 
faculty and was assistant varsity football coach. During the summers of 1936 to 1941, he 
taught at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

From 1942 to 1945 he served in the United States Air Force where he was assistant chief 
of physical training for the Technical Training Command, chief of physical training and project 
officer for establishment of Air Force convalescent hospitals in the Personnel Distribution 
Command. He was separated from the Air Force in August 1945 with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

From 1945 to 1957 he was professor of physical education at Ohio State University where 
he was supervisor of the adapted physical education program; a member of the graduate 
school faculty, the Policies and Standards Committee, and the Graduate School Council; and 
advisor to Ph.D. candidates. He joined the Indiana University faculty in 1957 as dean of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, where he devoted his efforts to the 
continued growth of on-going programs, the development of a philosophical and scientific 
body of knowledge, and the pursuit of excellence in the profession. 

His professional services and accomplishments are too many to review in detail, but the 
following are worthy of special note. He was — 

A member of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
president in 1961-62, member of numerous important committees and boards, faithful 
worker, and recipient of the National Honor Award in 1957. 

A member of the National College Physical Education Association and president in 1957-58. 

A Fellow of the American Academy of Physical Education, from which he received the 
Citation for Outstanding Work in Adapted Physical Education in 1948. 

A member of the National Advisory Board for the Athletic Institute. 

A member of the President's Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth. 

He provided outstanding leadership through his numerous articles and papers dealing with 
such aspects of the profession as sports sociology and scientific foundations for physical 
education and through his book. Adapted Phys/ca/ Education. 

He was active on the international level, and his interest and achievements were recognized 
in his appointment by the United States Department of State, as a part of the State Depart- 



Arthur S. Daniels (1 905-1 966) 
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ment's American Specialist Program, to study physical education in the Hong Kong schools in 
the spring of 1965. He was a member af the Research Committee af the International Council 
for Sport and Physical Education, in the interest of which he attended the International 
Meeting in Cologne in April 1 966. 

His sincere deyotion to his profession stands out as probably his most salient characteristic. 
He was held in high regard by his professional associates, from students to highest university 
officials. In a very real sense he gave his life to the cause af physical education and the 
school of which he was dean, 

In this relationship the words of Bradford Smith, In his book Dear Gift of Life, A Man's 
Encounter With Death, have a very significant meaning; 

Suddenly one senses that his life is not just his Own little individual existence, but that he 
is bound in fact to all of life, from the first splitting off of the planets, through the begin- 
ning of animate life and on through* the slow evolution of man. It is alt in him and he is but 
one channel of it. What has flowed through him, flows On, through children, through works 
accamplished, through services rendered, it is not lost. 

The life of Arthur S. Daniels is bound to all life, and, it flows on through each of us, and 
through us to generations as yet unborn. 



Operating Code Committee^ 

L Align Roman numerals, page 1, Table of Contents (line up the periods correctly far manu- 
script work). 

2. Align Constitution, second line. Table of Contents. 

3. Add paragraph B, C, etc. or omit the "A" paragraph entirely under Part Vlll, middle of 
page 1 , Table of Contents. 

4. Move entire organization chart to the left (down?) considerably in order to balance the 
page (page 2). 

5. Page 3, delete the personal pronoun **our," line 2, and substitute "the." 

6. Align "the," left margin, last line, 2nd paragraph, page 3. 

7. Change line 2, 3, and 4, paragraph d, page 3, as follows: 

. . an increasing number of able young people who are interested in the natural 
and social sciences, the humanities, and ..." 

8. Page 3, last line, change "developing" to "the development of." 

9. Page 4, change last half, first paragraph tO: 

. . the task of conducting a year-round program designed to implement the execu- 
tion af this resolution and to discover and report specific instances in which progress 
has been made with respect to its execution." 

10. Page 4, paragraph 3a, change to read as follows: 

"support the position that the practice of substituting band or ROTC for the physijcptt 
education basic instruction program must be vigorously opposed." 

11. Page 5, line 4, omit "present." 

'The following suggested revisions in the Operating Code of |he NCPEAM were approved and ac- 
cepted at a business meeting of the Association at the San Diego Convention. 
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12. Page 5, paragraph 2b^ first line, change to: 

^\ . . so as to insure maximal attendance . . !' 

or 

^\ . . so as to encourage maximal attendance . . !' 

1 3. Page 5, paragraph 2c, change tO: 

^\ . . consider site locations for the annual convention . . !' 

14. Page 5, paragraph 2d, change "present" in the last line to "current." 

15. Page 5, paragraph 2e, change first line tO: 

. . limit the length of the official convention to three days." 

16. Page 5, paragraph 2e, second line, change "but groups shall not" to "but group meetings 
shall not." 

17. Page 7, paragraph 7a, second line, change "colleges" to "institutions of higher learning." 

18. Page 13, paragraph 1, line 2, change ". . . use the one year as an . . ."to". . . use the 
one year in which he serves as an . . ." 

19. Page 20, under paragraph 4a, add: 

"Inasmuch as the chairman-elect has been charged with the responsibility of formulating 
the program and obtaining speakers and demonstrators, it is recommended that the 
chairman deputize the chairman-elect to assume the responsibility of introducing the 
speakers and conducting the meeting immediately following his introduction by the 
chairman." 

20. Page 35 under paragraph 2d, line 2, change ". . . appoint a successor to complete . . ." 
to ". . . appoint a successor, who does not necessarily have to be a past president, to 
complete . . ." 

21. Page 36, paragraph 1, second line, correct the typographical error, ". . . one page if 
prepared . . ." to ". . . one page is prepared . . ." 

22. Page 37, paragraph h. As worded the intent is not clear. Shall one copy of the Operating 
Manual be shared by all? Or shall each person receive a copy? Since the Operating Codes 

' Committee would not be apt to have a supply of the Operating Manuals, perhaps it would 
be better to place this responsibility in the hands of the secretary-treasurer. This paragraph, 
(after clarification) then could be made paragraph G'26 on page 52. 

23. Page 52, paragraph 22, second line, change "honoria" to "honoraria." 

24. Page 56, paragraph 11, change, ". . . exploitation of . . ." to ". . . exploitation 
by.-. ." 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert Korsgaard 

C/iairman 



Policies Committee 

Asa result of the mail canvas of the membership, a number of recommendations were pre- 
sented that were not included in the proposed revisions. They are included here as a matter 
of information. 

It was recommended that the Association — 

1 . Take stronger continuing actions to implement existing policies. 

2. Adopt a policy and action speaking out strongly against those practices in intercollegiate 
athletics in which the Association does not believe. 
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3. Adopt a policy supporting improved quality and depth of student teaching experiences 
in the teacher preparation programs. 

4. Review the desirability of publishing the Annual Proceedings through the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

5. Adopt a policy whereby the Association would meet the expenses of the president during 
his. tenure of office. (Considerable opposition was expressed against the president's 
dependency on his own institution for financial support.) 

6. Adopt a policy opposing the use of teaching assistants and associates in lieu of regularly 
qualified personnel. 

POLICIES 

PROPOSED REVISIONS, DECEMBER 1966^ 
All current policies formally adopted by the Association to govern its affairs are included 
in this sec/fon. For the purposes of ihe Association, a policy may be defined as an agreed 
course of action to be followed in conducting the offairs of the organization. 

In. many cases, the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association are not 
definitive. These provisions are implemented into action through the medium of policies and 
procedures. These policies and procedures tend to give continuity and uniformity to Association 
activities over a considerable period of time, irrespective of the changes that occur continuously 
among its officers and members. It is also through the medium of policies and procedures that 
the Association gears itself to the fluctuations of the times. (1 954, 57ih Proceedings, p. 222.) 

Achieving Association Purposes 

1 . Association Objectives 
The Association shall: 

a. Use every medium of influence to improve present programs of physical educaiion in 
the schools at all levels to the end that /he boys and girls and all citizens of the nation 
have adequate opportunity to develop desirable attitudes, knowledge, and skills in phys* 
ical education. (1950, 53rd Proceedings, p. 1 28.) 

b. Support all efforts aimed at establishing desirable athletic practices at each educational 
level to the end that physical education can make its maximum contribution to the wel- 
fare of the participant. (1954,57/h Proceedings, p. 209.) 

c. Engage in activities looking toward the promotion of research designed to improve the 
quality and scope of programs of health education, physical education, and recreation 
through (a) research activities of Association committees; (b) Association endorsed 
studies by selected graduate students in colleges and universities; (c) collaboration with 
other organizations conducting meetings and in the publications of the Association; 
and (d) serving as a clearing house for research in college health educotlon, physical 
education, and recreation. ( 1 954, 57th Proceedings, p. 223.) 

d. Commit Itself and its membership to a policy of aggressively seeking to recruit into 
physical education an increasing number of qualified young people who are interested 
in the behavioral sciences, in the humanities, and in communication skills. Further that 
such young people should be permitted modificotion of their undergraduate curricula 
and be guided into graduate programs adapted to developing their special skills in the 
interests of research, philosophy, and interpretation related to physical education. The 
National College Physical Education Association for Men shall assign to a standing 

'The italicized changes an the policies of the NCPEAM were approved by the Executive Council at the 
San Diego Convention. 
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committee or to a special committee the task of conducting a year-round program de- 
signed to implement this resolution and to discover and report specific Instances in 
which progress has been made with respect to its execution. (1959, 63rd Proceedings, 
p. 181.) 

2. Coordinating with Other Agencies 
The Association shaii: 

a. Cooperate with other education agencies to improve professional preparation programs 
in health, physical education and recreaf/on. {]95] ,54th Proceedings, p. 155.) 

b. Cooperate with other educational agencies in promoting the objectives of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation. (1952, 55th Proceedings, p. 150.) 

c. Call upon all school and college administrations to secure properly qualified profes- 
sional personnel to teach, coach and administer physical education and athletic pro- 
grams. ( 1 952, 55th Proceedings, p. 1 49.) 

d. Cooperate with other educational organizations in sponsoring and/or having official 
representation at conferences in the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 238.) 

e. Coordinate whenever possible the work of committees and projects with similar com- 
mittees from other professional organizations. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 196.) 

f . Cooperate with other professional societies in the formulation of education standards 
and in recommending them to colleges and universities for the development and control 
of programs of health education, physical education and recreation. (1954, 57th 
Proceedings, p. 223.) * ~ 

3. Basic Instruction Program 
The Association shall: 

a. Support the position fhof 'the practice of substituting bond or ROTC for the physical 
education basic instruction program must be vigorously opposed. (1950, 53rd Proceed- 
ings, p. 1 50.) 

b. Encourage colleges and universities throughout the country to abolish the practice of 
granting physical education credit for military service. (1951, 54th Praceedings, p. 153.) 

c. Encourage co//eges and universities to include in the basic instruction program a depth 
of emphasis on the body of scientific knowledge on the relationship of exercise to the 
biological development of the human orgon/sm and on movement as a medium in the 
educational process for total development of the individual. 

Administering Association Affairs 

1. Membership 

The Association shall: 

a. Seek to retain new members to better acquainting them with the traditions and purposes 
of the organization, and seek ways ^or them to participate actively in the affairs of the 
Association, 

b. Endeavor to maintain liason with Emeritus members by utilizing their experience and 
zeal through participating in oss/gnmenfs to Association affairs and programs. 

2. Annual Meeting 

The Association shall: 

a. Hove as the primary purpose af the regular meetings of the Association to provide the 
largest number of members with opportunities to discuss the major areas of the college 
program of health education, physical education and recreation. These meetings shall 
be planned so as to include wide participation among members. (1954, 57th Proceed- 
ings, p. 223.) 
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b. Select the dates and location of the annual meeting so as to encourage max/ma/ 'at- 
tendance by the members of the Association. To equalize, over a period of years, the 
distance traveled to meetings of the Association residing in the various sections of the 
country, the principle of periodic rotation among cities shall be given consideration in 
the selection of the site for the annual convention. (1954, 57th Proceedings, pp. 223, 
224.) 

c. Consider s/'fe locations for the annual convention that place no restriction on Association 
members with reference to housing, attendance at meetings, or other factors tending to 
divide the membership. ( 1 956, 59th Proceedings, p. 382 .) 

d. {It is recommended that this section be deleted.) 

Select conference sites for the most part, in areas with the heaviest concentration of 
members. ^^Local color" or wide attractions should not necessarily be a determining 
factor. On occasion, the convention site should be utilized as a ^^foil" to attract new 
members. The primary consideration, however, is to serve the current membership. 
(1958, 61st Proceedings, p. 31 .) 

e. Limit the length of the official convenf/on ^o three days. This does not prevent any 
group from meeting before the convention, but group meetings shall not be included in 
the official program, nor shall any papers or summaries of pre-convention meetings be a 
part of the Proceed/ngs, (1955, 58th Proceedings, p. 247). 

f . Require papers submitted for presentation to be limited to the basic essentials of the 
topic. In no case shall papers exceed 2000 words, including committee reports. The 
editor shall have authority to make deletions or changes necessary to conform to this 
policy. (1955, 58fh Proceed/ngs, p. 24.) 

g. Require that only abstracts of prepared papers be presented at annual meetings, thus 
allowing more time for discussion. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 16.) 

h. Take no official action to assist special interest groups in scheduling informal meetings. 
(1959, 63rd Proceedings, p. 165.) 

3. Committees 

The Association shall: 

a. Require each committee to submit its operating code to the Operating Code Committee, 
who will in turn request that the Constitution Committee check each code to see that it 
is in keeping with the constitution. ( 1 954, 57th Proceedings, p. 22 1 .) 

b. Rotate committee membership in order to involve as many members as possible. (1955, 
5dth Proceedings, p. 218.) 

c. Striwe to seek committee representatives from institutions in all areas of the nation. 

d. Provide a fund for use by the President in executing his duties. Normally all of his ex- 
penses shall be borne by his institution, therefore, this fund is to 5erve only as an 
emergency fund. ( 1 95 5, 58th Proceedings, p. 245.) 

4. Publications 

The Association shall: 

a. Disseminate deliberations of the official meetings through the published proceedings 
and through reports covering such special projects as may be authorized by the As- 
sociation. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 233.) 

b. Cooperate with the AAHPER for publication of the annual Proceed/ngs. (1957, 60th 
Proceedings, p. 358.) 

c. Carefully edit all publications of the Association to make certain that they represent a 
high quality of scholarship and follow approved methods of conducting and reporting 
educalional research. (1954, 57^h Proceed/ngs, p. 223.) 
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d. Not accept advertising or other extraneous material for publication in the literature of 
the Association. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 223.) 

e. Ca/Zaborafe w/f/i f/ie Notional Associotion for Physicai Education of College Women in 
the publication of Quest. 

5. Projects 

The Association shall: 

a. Endorse only those studies which benefit the profession and the Association. (1951, 
54th Proceedings, p. 160). 

b. ff?ecom mended that this section be deleted. It conflicts with Section 5d.) 

Not sponsor studies, but only approve them. (1951, 54th Proceedings, p. 164.) 

c. Place in the hands of the appropriate committee requests by students seeking en> 
dorsemenf of the Association for doctoral studies. Procedures to implement this policy 
will be included in the operating code of the committee. (1952, 55th Proceedings, 
p. 146). 

d. Sponsor and conduct projects as approved by the Association. Such projects should 
involve little or no expense. They must be of a nature that their business con be readily 
transacted by moil, and they should hove some beginning and ending. (1954, 57th 
Proceedings, p. 207). 

6. Historical Records 
The Association shall: 

a. House National College Physical Education Association for Men historical documents 
in a designated college library. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 238). 

b. Annually give two copies of the Proceed/ngs to the library designated by the Associa- 
tion to house its historical materials. (1957, 60th Proceedings, p. 331). 

c. Preserve its historical records by duplicating the original copies. Duplicate copies 
con then be distributed upon request from the library designated by the Association 
to house its documents. (1958, 6Ut Proceedings, p. 299). 

7. Delimitation of Function 
The Association shall: 

a. Nat serve as on accrediting agency to evaluate specific programs of health education, 
physical education or recreation in individual institutions of higher education. (1954, 
57th Proceedings, p.. 224). 

b. Not participate in activities concerning the relationship of a particular college to 
its employees in such matters as employment, promotion, tenure, dismissal or aca- 
demic freedom. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 224). 

8. Maintenance of the Policy Statements 
The Association shall: 

a. Assign the Secretory-Treasurer to be responsible for maintenance of the policy book. 
He shall moke its contents, or parts thereof, available to officers and members when- 
ever the need arises. (1954, 57th Proceedings, p. 223). 

b. Direct the Secretory-Treasurer to include new policies in the policy book or ta revise 
or delete those previously established as approved at a regularly scheduled business 
meeting at the annual convention. Action on policies may be token at any regular 
business meeting of the Association without the necessity of prior notice. (1954, 57th 
Proceedings, p. 223.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
Vernon Sprague 

Chairman 
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Public Relations Committee 



Activities for the Year 

The present Operating Code of the Public Relations Committee of the NCPEAM was not 
deemed in need of any necessary revisions or amendments; thus no recommended changes were 
presented to the chairman of the Operating Code Committee for action by the Executive 
Committee. 

Because the Public Relations Committee for 1965 believed that the great number of new 
•junior colleges were not awqre of the NCPEAM and its activities, the Committee decided to 
pursue one of the recommendations made by the Committee last year relative to the contacting 
of physical educators in many junior colleges. 

Letters were written to the person in charge of physical education in each of 250 junior 
colleges. The purpose of the letter was to (1) point out the existence of the NCPEAM, (2) em- 
phasize the importance of NCPEAM as a professional organization, (3) point out the areas 
pursued by the NCPEAM for the advancement of physical education, (4) stress the high quality 
of the annual meetings along with the material included in the Proceedings, and (5) encourage 
the possibility of membership of those physical educators with high professional qualifications. 

In addition a similar type of letter was sent to the chairmen of physical education depart- 
ments In Over 200 senior colleges and universities. 

Recommendations 

It Is recommended that (1) the project for this year be continued by the committee next year, 
(2) that the committee prepare an informational type brochure or pamphlet about the 
NCPEAM and (3) that present members of the NCPEAM be urged to seek out high quality pra- 
fessional physical educators for membership in the NCPEAM. 



Whekeas, This has been a most successful meeting, and 

Whekeas, Provision for transportation, boarding, housing, and recreation of the members of 
the Association was effectively planned and carried out; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the NCPEAM extend their sincere appreciation and thanks 
to — 

The management and employees of the El Cortez Hotel, San Diego, California 

The convention manager, Carl Benton, his committee 

The faculty and administrative officers of San Diego State College 

The program chairman, section officers, program participants of the Association, and 

All others who cooperated to make this meeting a success. 



Respectfully submitted, 
James E. Odenkirk 

Chairman 



Resolutions Committee 



Kooman Boycheff 
Spurgeon Cherry 
Charles Kovacic 
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PRESIDENT S COMMITTEES 



Committee on Utilization of Television 
in Physical Education 

For the first time in recent yeors this Associotion hos not hod o committee on television. In 
deference to the recommendotion ot Philodelphio thot our committee be dissolved since the 
AAHPER committee seemed to be duplicoting its work, President Richord Donnelly requested 
the privilege of oppointing on officiol representotive of NCPEAM to the AAHPER Committee on 
Utiiizotion of Television in Physicol Educotion. This wos ollowed, ond he osked me to serve in 
this copocity — which I hove done in oddition to being the choirmon. 

The. Committee is o subcommittee of o porent Committee on the Improvement of Instruction 
of the Physicol Educotion Division of AAHPER. The members of the porent committee ore the 
choirmen of subcommittees on Television, Progromed Leorning, etc. There is some dissotis- 
foction here, since Television ond Progromed Leorning involve other oreos of the AAHPER, e.g., 
heolth Instruction, teoching oids, ond the like. Chonges in locotFon ond function of the tele- 
vision group moy be recommended in the neor future to focilitote coordinotion of effort ond 
disseminotion of informotion. 

The NCPEAM is well represented on the Committee. In this woy the needs ond points of view 
of college physicol educotion ore continuoHy involved in the considerotions of the committee. 
It hos been o productive group during the yeor, os indicoted by the projects in which it hos 
been involved: 

1. A "viewing center" wos operoted ot the 1966 Convention of AAHPER in Chicogo. Segments of 
somple recorded television moteriols in heolth ond physicol educotion were presented. 

2. A smoll group of the Committee met ot Purdue University to work with the Midwest Progrom on 
Airborne Television to develop o proposol for funds to produce ond televise on elementory 
school physicol educotion course of 40 lessons: 32 for students ond 8 for the teochers in viewing 
schools. The proposol is being considered by the U.S. Office of Educotion ot this time. 

3. The Notionol Center for School ond College Television, Bloomlngton, Indiono, supported two 
ossessment conferences on Television for Heolth ond Physicol Educotion during the yeor. Members 
of our Committee helped to plon ond conducV the conferences, ond, your representotive is in- 
volved in writing the report which will be ovolloble in the eorly port of 1967. 

4. This Committee hod developed the most complete' list ovoiloble of innovotions in the use of tele- 
vision in physicol educotion. A limited number of copies of this will be ovoiloble eorly in 1967. 

5. The Committee hos compiled o sizoble bibliogrophy of moteriols on television in physicol educo- 
tion. This informotion will be mimeographed or published in some woy to be ovoiloble in limited 
quontities In the eorly port of 1 967. 

6. The Committee is now plonning projects for the future: 

o. Continued collection ond disseminotion of informotion on television in physicol educotion. 

b. Encourogment, support, ond porticipotion in the development of o college heolth educotion 
course for television by representotives of colleges ond universities in the Midwest. This 
project grew out of the ossessment conferences ond is being supported by the Notionol Center 
for School ond College Television. 

c. Support ond porticipotion in o longitudinol project to develop five courses in elementory 
school physicol educotion. This project is being supported by the Notionol Center for School 
ond College Television ond the Educotionol Television Associotion of Metropoliton Clevelond. 
It olso emerged from the ossessment conferences of 1966. 

d. The provision of o Television Viewing Center ot the AAHPER Convention in 1968. 

e. The development ond publicotion of o set of guidelines for the utiiizotion of television 
in teoching physicol educotion. 

This Committee needs the support ond cooperotion of the members of NCPEAM. You ore 
urged to encouroge reseorch ond development in the utiiizotion of television in physicol educo- 
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tion at every opportunity. Your representative recommends the continuation of the present ar-^ 
ranflemcnt for the coming year; no special committee seems to be indicated for NCPEAM at 
this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chalmer Hixson 

NCPEAM Represenfafive 



Committee on Conference Time and Site 

Following a series of written communications and telephone conversations with each of the 
Committee members, it is recommended that the 1968 meetings be held in Durham, North 
Carolina. If the present established order of dates is followed, this convention would fall during 
the last week of December. The exact dates should be determined in consultation with the Exec- 
utive Council. 

The rationale for recommending Durham is as follows: 

K The NCPEAM has never held a meeting in the Central Southeast. Meetings have been held in 
Washington, D.C., and Florida, but no site between these two areas has ever been selected. 

2. The location of Duke University in Durham provides excellent possibilities for local assistance 
in convention planning, ^ 

3. Hotel accomodations meet aii association criteria and there is every ' evidence of complete co- 
operation from hotel personnel. 

4. Transportation facilities and routes to Durham are satisfactory. 

It is the considered judgment of this committee that Durham, North Carolina, represents a 
site which fits the rotation plan established and is suited to the purposes of the Association 
and its membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Richard C.Havel 

Chairman 
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CONTINUING COMMITTEE 



Construction and Equipment Committee 



The Construction and Equipment Committee was reactivated in 1964, and in the 1965 report 
of the Committee, two recommendations were made. The first of these suggested the possibility 
of standardizing methods of reproducing architectural drawings and building plans which 
could be kept on file in some central location. The second recommendation related to the 
publication of a brochure containing drawings and reproductions which could be made avail- 
able to members of the profession. 

Obviously, both of these recommendations would involve considerable time on the part of 
the Committee and the availability of funds for publications of any materials that were pro- 
duced, it was recommended that the Association look for outside sources in order to procure 
the funds necessary for the implementation of such a project. Some investigations were started 
along this line when it was learned that the Athletic Institute and the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation had agreed to collaborate on a workshop to pro- 
duce a publication dealing with facilities and equipment in the college field. This workshop is 
scheduled to be held on the campus of Indiana University, April 29, to May 7, 1967, under the 
chdirmanship of Harold Jack of Temple University. Some members of the Committee have been 
asked to participate in this workshop, which should result in the publication of materials far 
more complete and comprehensive than could have been developed by our Association with the 
limited funds at our disposal. 

The Committee should like to recommend that our Association cooperate with the Athletic 
Institute and AAHPER workshop in the production of materials that should provide all of us with 
valuable assistance in the construction and equipment field. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Lloyd Messersmith 



Chairman 
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JOINT COMMITTEE 



Committee on Physical Education and Athletics 
for AAHPER, NCAA, NCPEAM 

The Joint Committee on Physical Education and Athletics met in Washington, D.C., on Jan- 
uary \0, 1966, during the NCAA Annual Convention. 
Committee members in attendance were as follows: 

Keith Bowen (67) (NCPEAM) — Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Robert Bronzan (67) (AAHPER) — San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
David Busey (66) (NCAA) — Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Ray O. Duncan (66) (AAHPER) — West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Stuart Holcomb (68) (NCAA) — Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
James Long, chairman (AAHPER) — University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Norris Patterson (68) (NCPEAM)— William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 
Thomas McDonough (67) (NCAA) — Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Roswell D. Merrick, secretary-treasurer (AAHPER) — Washington, D.C. 
Robert J. Weber (68) (AAHPER)— State University College at Cortland, N.Y. 
M.R. Clausen (66) (NCPEAM) — University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. (Attended meeting 
briefly, had another meeting at same time.) 
Visitor: 

Walter Schwank (AAHPER) — University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 

The financial report as given by Ross Merrick, secretary-treasurer of the Joint Committee, is 
as follows for 1965-66: 

Total income $2,857.70 
Total expenditures 2,134.73 

Balance on hand, 

January 1966 $ 722.97 

Tom McDonough of Emory University gave a report about the updating of the historical files 
of the Joint Committee, including a brief outline of the projects carried out since 1945. It was 
recommended that the senior member from each of the sponsoring organizations be respon- 
sible for reporting the minutes of the Joint Committee to his respective association. It was de- 
cided that AAHPER would serve as a repository for the historical files and records of the 
Committee. 

Stuart Holcomb was unanimously elected as chairman of the Joint Committee for a two- 
year term. (Mr. Holcomb is leaving Northwestern University on December 1, 1966. M. R. 
Clausen has been appointed by the NCAA Council to serve out this term.) 

Lysle Butler of Oberlin College, secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Col- 
legiate Directors of Athletics and a former member of the Joint Committee, gave a brief pro- 
gress report on the NACDA, which was sponsored by the Joint Committee. Two hundred and 
six member instutions have joined. The first NACDA Annual Meeting was held at the Pick- 
Congress Hotel in Chicago on June 23-25. 

Future projects and miscellaneous items were generally discussed; among them were the 
following: 

1. The need was mentioned for a study of the new academic structures (i.e.,* quarter system, tri- 
mester, etc.) and how they will effect the NCAA rule making. 
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2. It was also suggested that the Joint Committee consider the problem of schools losing their re- 
quired physicol educotion progroms. 

3. The Committee proposed o project on the division (or split) between physicol educotion ond 



. 4. Another proposed project is the development of closer liotson between the NAIA ond the NCAA. 

It was the consensus of the Joint Committee rtiembers that next year's meeting v/ould be held 
at the same corresponding time and is scheduled for Houston, Texas, on Monday, January 9, 
9:30 a.m.-12 noon in the Massanet Room of the Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel. Items for the agenda 
are now being assembled. 



athletics. 



Respectfully submitted, 
M. R. Clausen, 
Cfiairman 
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Honorary Members 
1967 



Alderson.C. J.. Ed.D.(1950, 1959) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 



* Attended 1 967 Convention 

(1) Past President 

(2) Past Secretary-Treasurer 



Altman. George J., M.Ed. (1935, 1955) 
202 Belmont 
LosGatos, California 

Barr, J. Shoier,M.A. (1954, 1965) 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Bartlett, Fay C, B.S. (1940, 1955) 
222 Warren Square 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania iii 

BiLHEiMER, C. E., M.Ed. ( 1 930, 1 954) 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

( 1 ) BooKw ALTER, Karl W., Ed.D. ( 1 937, 1 966) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Brace, David K., Ph.D. (1925, 1964) 
2205 N. Lamar Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 

Brown, Huiert E., Ph.D. ( 1 947, 1 958) 
823P Via Alhambra 
Laguna Hills, California 

Brownell, Clifford L., PH.D. ( 1 929, 1 961 ) 
25 Woodford Road 
Avon, Connecticut 

Bullock, James E., M.A. ( 1 935, 1 960) 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 

Clapp, Raymond G., Ph.D. ( 1 906, 1 945) 

526 Howes St. 

Ft. Collins, Colorado 

( 1 ) CoRNWELL, Oliver K., Ed.D. ( 1 93 1 , 1 966) 
7 Flemington Rood 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Evans, Harold M., B.P.E. (1941, 1960) 
25 Prospect St. 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 

Fetzer, Roiert a., M.A. (1924, 1952) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill North Carolina 

Galugan, Glen E., Ed.D. (1947, 1964) 

Rt. l,Boxl57C 

Friday Harbor> Washington 

Hansen, Canute, D.D.S. (1926, 1955) 
181 Mapie Avenue 
Rockville Center, New York 

Hanson, Ray, M.Ed. (1958, 1964) 
1351 Parkview Drive 
Macomb, Illinois 

Harmon, John M., Ed.D. (1934, 1959) 
610 S. Elm 
Ottawa, Kansas 

House, Howard H., Ph.D. (1932, 1955) 
Box 203 

Asotin, Washington 

iLowiT, Roy, Ed.D. (1956, 1964) 
Northern Blvd. at Brookville, P.O. 
Greenvale, New York 

(1) Jackson, Chester O., Ed.D. (1948, 1966) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

Jenkins, Sidney, M.A. (1950, 1958) 
Box 535 
Granville, Ohio 

Jones, John Oliver, M.S. (1948, 1965) 
Summit Park 
Park City, Utah 

(1) Keller, Louis F., Ph.D. (1922, 1959) 

1340 KestonSt. 

St. Paul 8, Minnesota 



KiPHUTH, RoiERT J. H., M.P.E. (1931, 1959) 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Knox, Walter S., Ph.D. (1959, 1965) 
Rt. 1, Box365A 
Jacksonville, Texas 

Langton, Clair Van Norman, Ed.D. (1 939, 1 965) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Lavik, Rudolph H., M.A. (1952, 1963) 
1 185 Maple Avenue 
Tempe, Arizona 

Lawther, John D., M.A. (1951, 1964) 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

(1) Livingston, WalterJ., B.S.(1922, 1952) 

333 12th Avenue 

Indian Rocks Beach, Florida 

( 1 ) LuEHRiNG, Fred W., Ph.D . ( 1 9 1 9, 1 95 1 ) 
314 N. Chester Road 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

(1) Marsh, Allison W., M. Ed. (1921, 1958) 
62 Hillcrest Place 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Martin, J. Frederick, M.A.(1924, 1963) 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 

Masley, a. L., M.A. (1945, 1960) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

(1)(2)Metcalf, Thomas N., M.A. (1919, 1956) 

1208 San Miguel 

Santa Barbara, Californio 

(1) Mitchell, Elmer D., Ph.D. (1930, 1958) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Moll, Conrad S., M.S. (195B, 1966) 
Box 1B7 

Mesilla Park, New Mexico 

(1) Nichols, John H., M.D. (191B, 1955) 
Oberlin College 
Oberiin, Ohio 

Olds, Lloyd W., Ph.D. (1932, 1965) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsiianti, Michigan 

Olson, Carl, B.S. ( 1 933, 1 959) 
515 Glasgow Road 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

OosTiNG, Ray, M.Ed. (1927, 1965) 
Trinity College 
Hartford 6, Connecticut 

Raaie, Howard W., M.S. ( 1 949, 1 957) 
114B S.E. Powell Blvd. 
Portland, Oregon 

Rider, George L., B. A. ( 1 92 1 , 1 960) 
21 6 W. Church St. 
Oxford, Ohio 

ROCKAFELLER, Harry J., B.S. (1932, 1961) 

10 Landing Lane, Apt. 9-D 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Sampson, Harry W., B.S. ( 1 960, 1 965) 

1 1 Downing Road 
Hanover, New Hampshire 

(1) (2) Scott, Harry A., Ph.D. (1922, 1959) 
321 7 Golden Rain Road, Apt. 
Walnet Creek, California 



Settle, Caskey, Ed.D.(1935, 1964) 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Stafford, George T., Ed.D. (1939, 1965) 
University of Hiinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

(1) Staley, Seward C, Ph.D. (1926, 1961) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, Ph.D. (1930, 1964) 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Strehle, Robert L., M.A. (195B, 1960) 
1019 Dartmouth Avenue 
Claremont, California 

SwAtN, Leslie E., M.A. (1927, 1943) 
Apt. 401, B30 N. Shore Drive 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

TooMEY, Irving F., B.S. (1936, 1957) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

Wallace, Stanley M., B.S. (1931, 1959) 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 

Whitaker, Berry M., B.A. (194B, 1959) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Winters, Arthur R., M.A. (1926, 1966) 
321 Porter Street . 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Active Members^ 



A 



Adams. John R., M.S. (1964) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan . 

* Adams, William, Ph.D. (1964) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

*Adee, Don, Ph.D. (1947) 
Chico State College 
Chlco, California 

Adler, JackD., M.S. (1964) 
65 Rio Glen Drive 
Eugene, Oregon 

*Alley, Louis E., Ph.D. (1954) 
State University of Iowa 
lov/a City, Iowa 

Anile, Dominick D., 8.S. (1 962) 
Long Island University .[^ 
Greenvale, New York 

Anderson, Ernest W., M.Ed. (1956) 
Augsburg College 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Anderson, Eugene W., M.S. (1 961 ) 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 

Anderson, Jack C, M. A. (1967) 
R. R. # 1, 48th Avenue 
Cooperstown, Michigan 

Anderson, Jackson M., Ph.D. (1 948) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Anderson, William G., Ed.D: (1 964) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



* Attended 1 967 Convention 



New York 27, New York 



(1) Past President 



(2) Past Secretary-Treasurer 



Through April 21, 1967. 
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Andrews, Sydney H., M.A. (1965) 


Barlow, Thomas E., B. A. (1953) 


Box 140 


University of Texas 


Boone, North Carolina 


Austin, Texas 


Antonacci^, Robert J., Ed.D. ( 1 949) 


Barr, Alfred R., M.A. (1948) 


Temple University 


Southern Methodist University 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dallas, Texas 


AfPLETON, Lloyd O., M.A. (1947) 


•» 

Barrow, Harold M., Ed.D. (1 949) 


U.S. Military Academy 


Box 7234 


West Point, New York 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Ariaugh, Gregg, M.A. (1961) 


Barrow, Loyd M., Ed.D. (1957) 


Adrian College 


Southern Connecticut State College 


Adrian, Michigan 


New Haven 15, Connecticut 


AspREY, Gene M., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 


*Bartelma, David C, Ed.D. (1948) 


State University of Iowa 


University of Colorado 


Iowa City, Iowa 


Boulder, Colorado 


AiTERtOM, Hemming A. A., M.S. (1967) 


Battinelli, Thomas, C AGS ( 1 964) 


University of Oregon 


State College 


Eugene, Oregon 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 




Bauer, Emory G., M.A. ( 1 956) 


B 


Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


*Bailey, DonC, M.A. (1965) 


Bautz, Conrad A., M.S. (1966) 


Nortli Texas State University 


Brooklyn College 


Denton, Texas 


Brooklyn, New York 


*Baker, John Aw Ed.S.(1966) 


Bearden, Frank W., Ed.D. (1952) 


Arizona State University 


Rice University 


Tempe, Arizona 


Houston, Texas 


Baley, James A., Ph.D. (1954) 


Beatty, Harold J., M.A. (1957) 


University of Connecticut 


Fresno State College 


Storrs, Connecticut 


Fresno, California 


Ballou, Ralph B., Jr., Ph.D. (1961) 


Beck, RoiertJ., Ed.M. (1960) 


Belmont College 


University of Illinois Circle Campus 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Chicago, Illinois 


Banaszewski, William A., Jr., Ed.D. (1966) 


Becker, Charles J ., M.S. ( 1 963) 


State University of New York 


225 E. Evelyn Avenue 


Buffalo, New York 


Gresham, Oregon 
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BelisleJamesJ.,P.E.D.(1961) 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 

Bennett, Bruce L., Ph.D. (194B) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

*Benson, David W., Ph.D. (1959) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

*Benton, Carl W., Ed.D. ( 1 957) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Behnauer, Edmund M., Ph.D. ( 1 963) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

Beminger, O. M., M.S. ( 1 967) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

*Bethe, Donald R., M.S. (1965) 
560 Stinchcomb Drive # 8 
Columbus, Ohio 

*BiERHAUs, Frederick W., Ed.D. (1957) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

*BiscHOFF, David C, Ph.D. (1958) 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Bishop, Roger M., P.E.D.(1961) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Blair, William O., M.S. ( 1 964) 
9052 Annette 
Socorro, New Mexico 

Blamer, William C, M.S. (1 967) 

2929Begole 

Flint, Michigan 



*Blesh, T. Erwin, Ph.D. (1951) 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Block, Robert F., M.A. ( 1 967) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

BoHNKE, David R., M.A. ( 1 967) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

*BoRiNG, Warren J., Ed.D. ( 1 953) 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

*Bosco, James S., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
1 434 Cherry Garden Lane 
San Jose 14, California 

BosTiAN, Larry C., M.Ed. ( 1 966) 
9544 Kingcrest Parkway 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

BovARD, Alan J., A.B. ( 1 956) 
Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Michigan 

*BowEN, Keith E., Ed.D. (1962) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsllanti, Michigan 

Bowers, Louis, Ph.D. ( 1 966) 
University of Southwestern Louisia 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

BOYCHEFF, KOOMAN, Ph.D. ( 1949) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

*BoYES, Calvin R., Ed.D. (1963) 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 

Brady, George F., Ph.D. ( 1 955) 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville Tennessee 
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Bradley, William B., P.E.D. ( 1 962) 


*Bryant, FredO., Ed.D.(1961) 


Virginia State College 


Arizona State University 


Petersburg, Virginia 


Tempe, Arizona 


*BReeN, James L, PkD. (1964) 


*BucHANAN, Henry E., M.A. (1956) 


Tulane University 


Texas Tech 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Lubbock, Texas 


Brjgham, Robert J., M.S. ( 1 96 1 ) 


BucHER, Charles A., Ed.D. (1953) 


Northern Illinois University 


New York University 


DeKalb, Illinois 


New York, New York 


*Brjghtwell, D. Shelby, P.E.D. (1959) 


BUNDGAARD, AxEL C, Ph.D. (1961) 


Kansas State College 


St. Olaf College 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


Northfield, Minnesota 


Brjssman, Lhroy C, M.Ed. (1950) 


BuNDSCHUH, Ernest L., M.A. (1966) 


Augustana College 


University of Maryland 


Rock Island, Illinois 


College Park, Maryland 


Broekhoff, Jan, Ph.D. ( 1 965) 


BuNGE, William J., M.Ed. ( 1 963) 


University of Oregon 


University of Missouri 


Eugene, Oregon 


Columbia, Missouri 


*Brown, Howard S., P.E.D. (1948) 


Burke, Pierre V., M.S. ( 1 967) 


Southern Methodist University 


St. Petersburg Jr. College 


Dallas, Texas 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


* Browning, Wallace E., Ed.D.(1958) 


* Burke, Roger K., Ph.D. (1958) 


Idaho State University 


Occidental College 


Pocatello, Idaho 


Los Angeles, California 


Bruce, Robert M., M.Ed. ( 1 949) 


*BuRNHAM, Stanley, Ed. D. (1962) 


1457 Cleveland Road 


University of Texas 


Wooster, Ohio 


Austin, Texas 


Bruce, Russell D., M.A. (1965) 


BusEY, David G., Ed.D. (1963) 


Eastern Michigan University 


Lycoming College 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Bruhss, Clint M.A. (1965) 


Butler, Kenneth N., M.A. ( 1 964) 


650 Brooke Road, Apt. B-1 7 


502 Longview Road, Apt. N 


Glenside, Pennsylvania 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


* Brumbach, Wayne B., Ph.D. ( 1 953) 




University of Oregon 




Eugene, Oregon 
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c 

♦Caldwell, Stratton P., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

Camaione, David N., M.A.(1966) 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

*Cammell, Dan A., M.A. ( 1 967) 
California State College 
long Beach, California 

Campbell, William R., Dip. ( 1 959) 
St. Lukes College 
Exeter, England 

Carr, Wilbur U Ph.D. (1962) 
Furman University 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Carrera, Michael A., M.S. ( 1 965) 
Kingsborough Community College 
Brooklyn, New York 

Carson, William B., M.Ed. (1964) 
421 Park View Drive 
Girard, Ohio 

Carter, Gavin H., Ph.D. 
35 Oyster River Road 
Durham, New Hampshire 

*Carter, John E., Ph.D. (1965) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Casady, Donald R., Ph.D. (1960) 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Cataldi, Peter P., M. A. (1963) 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

Cearley, Jess E., Ph.D. (1961) 
North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 



Chacos, Louis G., E.Ed. (1963) 
9814 Singleton Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Chaffee, Clarence C, M. A. (1938) 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 

*Chavez, Alfred R., B.S. (1 966) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

♦Cherry, H. Spurgeon, M. A. ( 1 95 1 ) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Christensen, Charles, Ed.M. (1960) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

Christenson, Irvin a., M.Ed. (1947) 
C,oncordia College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

*Church, Kenneth R., P.E.D. ( 1 965) 
209 E. Market 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

CiszEK, Raymond A., Ed.D. ( 1 954) 
AAHPER 

1201 16thSt. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Clark, Earl H., M.S. (1 96'4r 
3822 W. 13 Mile, Apt. A-6 
Royal Oak, Michigan 

Clark, James R., Ph.D. (1957) 
State College of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Clarke, David H., Ph.D. (1961) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Clarke, H. Harrison, Ed.D. (1931) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
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*Clay, Maurice A., Ed.D. (1964) 


Coleman, Cecil N., M.A. (1961) 


University of Kentucky 


Fresno State College 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Fresno 26, California 


*CuYTON, Robert D., Ed.D. (1963) 


Colgate, John A., Ph.D. ( 1 964) 


University of North Dakota 


Western Illinois^University 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Macomb, Illinois 


Clegg, Richard, Ed.D. ( 1 967) 


*CoMER, James L., E.Ed. ( 1 967) 


California State College 


California State College 


Long Beach, California 


Hayward, California 


*Cleland, Troy 5., M.S. (1964) 


Conger, Ray M., M.A. ( 1 956) 


771 Mariquita Drive 


Pennsylvania State University 


Santa Barbara, California 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


Cloweh, Richard A., Ed.D. (1963) 


CoNROY, John J., Ed.D. (1949) 


413 Geneva Drive 


Princeton University 


Westminster, Maryland 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Cloyd, Ed L., Jr.,M.A. (1964) 


Constantz, Quinn, Ed.D. (1964) 


Atlantic Christian College 


Western Carolina College 


Wilson, North Carolina 


Cullowhee, North Carolina 


CoATEs, Edward, Ph.D. (1966) 


' *CoofER, Samuel M., Ed.D. (1953) 


590 Hartford St. 


Bowling Green State University 


Worthington, Ohio 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


CoiB, John W., Jr., P.E.D. (1964) 


Cooper, Stewart E., Ph.D. (1964) 


Texas Tech 


Texas A and 1 College 


Lubbock, Texas 


Kingsville, Texas 


Cochrane, Cornelius R. P., Jr., M. A. (1954) 


CoRDTs, Harold J., Ed.D. ( 1 958) 


Bowling Green State University 


State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


Frostburg, Maryland 


Coder, Alden C, Ed.D. (1958) 


*CoRLEY, Vaughn D., M.A. (1963) 


Montclair State Teachers College 


New Mexico State University 


Montclair, New Jersey 


University Park, New Mexico 


*CoGAN, Max, Ed.D. (1961) 


*CosTA, Felix T., Ed.D. (1960) 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


California State College 


Kirksvilte, Missouri 


Los Angeles 32, California 


*CoLiERG, Gary James, M.A. ( 1 967) 


CosTELLO, Richard A., M.S. (1956) 


University of California 


Gorham State Teachers College 


Davis, California 


Gorham, Maine 
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CosTiLi, David L., M.Ed. (1965) 
Bali State University 
Muncic, Indiana 

Cousins, George F., D. A.E. ( 1 955) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

CouTTs, Curtis A., M.A. (1 965) 
Harpur College 
Binghamton, New York 

Craft, Lester R., M.A. (1963) 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Kentucky 

*Craker, James G., Ph.D. ( 1 967) 
California State College 
Los Angeles, California 

*Crawford, Wayne H., Ed. D. (1947) 

University of California 

Irvine, California * 

Crocker, Edward A., B.S. (1960) 
Dupont Athletic Center 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

* Crowe, Walter C, Ed.D. ( 1 957) 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

*CuLLUM, WiuiAM H., M.A. (1 963) 
San Fernando State College 
Northridge, California 

Cureton, Thomas K., Ph.D. (1929) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

*CuTLER, RusseilK., Ph.D. (1955) 
Chicq State College 
Chico, California 

Cutter, A. Ross, Jr., Ed.D. ( 1 962) 
Whitworth College 
Spokane 53, Washington 
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Dauer, Victor P., Ph.D. (1958) 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 

Daugherty, John B., Ph.D. ( 1 953) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

*Davies, Joseph E., M.A. ( 1 959) 
Colorado School of Mines 
Golden, Colorado 

* (1) Davis, Elwood C, Ph.D. (1931) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

* Davis, Roiert W., M.A. ( 1 967) 
228 16th Street, Apt. #1 
Seal Beach, California 

Decarlo, Thomas J., M.A. (1963) * 

1 1 Highwood Road 

East Norwich, Long Island, New York 

*Defoor, Ira T., M.S. (1961) 
North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 

Degutis, Ernest W., Ed.D. (1964) 
Western State College of Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 

*Delamater, James B., Ed.D. (1947) 
New Mexico State University 
University Park, New Mexico 

. Dellastatious, Joseph W., M.S. ( 1 956) 
The Citadel College 
Charleston, South Carolina 

*Dempsey, Cedric W., Ph.D. (1964) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

*Devine, Barry M., Ph.D. (1962) 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 
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Dick, Bruce v., M.S. (1965) 
State University College 
Osvyego, New York 

* Dickinson, Arthur L, Ph.D. (1 964) 
Arizono Stote University 
Tempe, Arizono 

DiFAiio James v., M.A.(1965) 
379 North 7th Street 
Nework, New Jersey 

DiGENNARO, Joseph, M.S. (1 962) 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
New York, New York 

DiNTiMAN, George B., Ed.D. (1 967) 
Southern Connecticut Stote College 
New Haven, Connecticut 

DiOGUARDi, William P., M.S. ( 1 958) 
Montcloir Stote College 
Upper Montcloir, New Jersey 

DoDSON, Nathan T., D.P.E. (1958) 
Woke Forest College 
Winston-Solem, North Corolino 

Dohrmann, PAULf ., Ph.D. (1964) 
509 Monchester Rood 
Normol, Illinois 

* (1) Donnelly, Richard J., Ph.D. (1953) 
University of Minnesoto 
Minneopolis, Minnesoto 

*DoouTTiE, Theus L., Ph.D. (1966) 
Colifornio Stote College 
Los Angeles, Colifornio 

*DooRNiNK, RosERT H., Ed.D. (1967) 
Woshington Stote University 
Puilmon, Woshington 

DoREY, Edward A., Ed.M. ( 1 966) 
University of Minnesoto 
Minneopolis, Minnesoto 
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DoUTHiTT, John Edward, M. A. ( 1 96 1 ) 
North Texos Stotion 
Denton, Texos 

Drews, Frederick R., P.E.D. (1964) 
University of Rhode Islond 
Kingston, Rhode Islond 

Drowatzky, John N., Ed.D. (1 966) 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 

DuNiAR, Henry F., Jr., Ph.D. (1 949) 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mossochusett. 

Duncan, Raymond O., Ed.D. (1 953) 
University of West Virginio 
Morgontown, West Virginio 

DuNSiNG, Paul, M.A. ( 1 967) 
George Willioms College 
Downers Grove, Illinois 



E 

Eberhardt, W. C, M.A. ( 1 956) 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Edgar, Harold S., M.A. ( 1 966) 
3109 49th Street 
Lubbock, Texos 

Edgington, Charles W., Ed.D. ( 1 966) 
Bemidji Stote College 
Bemidji, Minnesoto 

♦Edwards, Donald K., P.E.D. (1961) 
University of Colifornio 
Riverside, Colifornio 

Ellison, Leo, Jr., M.S. (1962) 
Woke Forest College 
Winston-Solem, North Corolino 
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EmcKSON, Carl E., Ed.D. (1954) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

EssuNGEH, Arthur A., Ph.D. (1 947) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Evans, Thomas M., P.E.D.(1951) 
Konsos Stote University 
Manhottan, Konsos 

Everett, Peter W., Ph.D. (1965) 
Florid o Stote University 
Tollohossee, Piorido 

*EwERS, James R., Ph.D. (1963) 
Akron University 
Akron, Ohio 

*EnEB, Marvin H., Ph.D. (1956) 
University of Morylond 
College Pork, Morylond 



F 

Fairey, Marion C, M.A. (1966) 
Mitchell College 
Statesville, North Corolino 

Fait, Hottis, Ph.D. ( 1953) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 



*FAtGREN, UoYD H., Ed.D. (1966) 
Centrol Missouri Stote College 
Worrensburg, Missouri 

Fauon, Thomas W., Ed.D. (1948) 
Notre Dome University 
South Bend, Indiono 

Faria, Irvine., M.A. (1959) 
Socromento Stote College 
Socromento, Colifornio 
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Feld, Allen a., M.S. (1954) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Fenstemacher, William R., M.A. (1 949) 
10410 S. Peorio St. 
Chicogo, Illinois 

*Ferzacca, F. L, M.S. (1967) 
Eostern Michigon University 
Ypsilonti, Michigon 

Field, David A., Ed.D. (1951) 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

FiNANGER, Kenton E., M.S. (1963) 
306 Ohio St. 
Decoroh, Iowa 

Fischer, Julius A., Jr., M.A. ( 1 95 1 ) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

*Flanagan, Lance, Ed.D. (1956) 
University of Colifarnia 
Berkeley, California 

Flath, Arnold W., Ph.D. (1963) 
University of Illinois 
Urbono, Illinois 

Fleischer, Michael M., Ed.D. (1963) 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
Bronx, New York 

Flory, Clarence M., Ed.D. (1958) 
Torleton State College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Flowers, Huiert A., M.A. (1948) 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 

Flynn, Richard B., M.Ed. (1967) 
Middlesex County College 
Edison, New Jersey 
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FoGLiA, Guloo F., M.A. ( 1 954) 
Queens Callege 
Flushing, New York 

FORDHAM, Sheldon Ed.D. ( 1 948) 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 

* Foreman, Kenneth E., Ed.D. 
Seottle Pocific College 
Seottle, Washington 

Fourier, Arthur E., Ph.D. ( 1 95 1 ) 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Fox, John W., Ed.D. (1961) 
Northeastern University 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

*Fraleigh, Warren P., Ph.D. (1955) 
Son Jose State College 
SorvJose, California 

Fralev, Lester M., Ph.D. (1950) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Frank, James, Ph.D. ( 1 963) 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
New York, New York 

Franks, Burleigh D., M.Ed. (1967) 
306 W. California Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 

.Freoerickson, Loel D., Ed.M. ( 1 965) 
Moorhead State College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

Fricker, Henry F., Ed.D. ( 1 963) . 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

Fritz, Harry G., Ph.D. 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 
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*Frost, Reuien B., Ph.D. (1957) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

. Fulton, Gere B., M.A. ( 1 965) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

FuRMAN, David C, Ed.D. ( 1 948) 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedros, Puerto Rico 



G 

Galasso, Pasquale J., M.A. ( 1 962) 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

*Gallon, Arthur J., Ed.D. (1956) 
University of California 
Santo Barbara, California 

*Gans, Marvin, Ed.D. ( 1 967) 
14808 Auburndole 
Livonia, Michigan 

Gardner, Roiert N., M.Ed. (1948) 
Lincoln University 
Lincoln, Pennsylvania 

Gary, Mitchell J., M.A. ( 1 946) 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Gates, Paul L., Ed.D. (1967) . 
Northeast Missouri State College 
Moryville, Missouri 

*Geddes, David D., Ph.D. ( 1 963) 
Brighom Young University 
Provo, Utah 

*Gedv!las, Leo L., M.S. (1948) 
31 S.Wright 
Noperville, Illinois 
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Geier, JacoiG., M.A.(1953) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Geiser, Daniel S., Ed.D. ( 1 959) 
Bridgewater College 
Bridgc-^ater, Virginia 

*Geser, L Richard, Ph.D. (1967) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Getcheli, Leroy H., Ph.D. (1964) 
Ball State University 
AAuncie, Indiana 

GiiMRT, Paul F., M.P.E. ( 1 964) 
707 Maple Street 
Tarkio, Missouri 

GiLUS, RoiertJ., M.A.(1959) 
Adrian College 
Adrian, Michigan 

*GrLMORE, John D., M.A. ( 1 963) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

GiNGERiCH, Roman L., M.A. ( 1 950) 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 

*GiAss, Walter R., M.A. ( 1 960) 
George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles, California 

GuNSKi, John v., Ph.D. (1964) 
State University College 
Oswego, New York 

Godwin, Paul A., B.S. ( 1 964) 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

GoRDiN, Richard D., M.A. ( 1 954) 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 
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Gordon, James A., M.A. ( 1 95 1 ) 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

*Governali, Paul, Ed.D. (1955) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Gramieau, Rodney J., Ed.D. ( 1 953) 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Granger, Rocheleau Z., M.A. ( 1 956) 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Gratz, James, M.S. (1967) 

905 Wayne Street 

North Manchester, Indiana 

*Gray, Charles A., Ed.D. (1965) 

Alma'College 

Alma, Michigan 

*Gray, Gordon M., M.A. (1 965) 
College of San Mateo 
San Mateo, California 

Gray, Marvin R., M.A. (1965) 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

Gray, Ronald F., M.A. ( 1 966) 
61 1 College Avenue 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Green, Elton E., M.S. (1962) 
178 Jackson Housing 
Greeley, Colorado 

Greer, H. Scott, M.A. (1964) 
Western lltihois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

*Grier, Marvin, M.A. (1967) 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 
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Grimiths, M.G.,M.A. (1953) 
University af Taranta 
Taranta, Canada 

Groves, Wiuiam H., Ph.D. ( 1 953) 
Eastern lllinais University 
Charlestan, lllinais 

GnutER, Joseph J Ph.D. ( 1 965) 
2240 N. River Raad 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

GuEMne, Charies E., M.A. ( 1 967) 
Ball State University 
Munde> Indiana 

GuNKiER, Oscar H:, Ed.D. ( 1 966) 
Berea Callege 
Berea, Kentucky 

GuNSTEN, Paul H., Jr., M.A. (1 965) 
Bridgewater Callege 
Bridgewater, Virginia 

*GusTAFSON, Wiuiam F., Ph.D. ( 1 962) 
San Jase State Callege 
SanJase 14, Califarnia 

*GuTiN, Bernard, Ph.D. (1 964) 
Hunter Callege in the Branx 
Branx, New Yark 



H 

Hackney, Rufus, R., Jr., M.E. ( 1 964) 
St. Andrews Callege 
Laurinburg, Narth Caralina 

*Hairaiedian, Ara, Ed.D. (T962) 
Presna State Callege 
Presna, Califarnia 

Hale, Sidney W., Ph.D. (1 964) 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohia 



*Hau, J. TitiMAN, Ed.D. (1967) 
University af Sauthern Califarnia 
Las Angeles, Califarnia 

*Hamai, Heriert T., M.S. ( 1 964) 
University af Hawaii, Hila Campus 
Hila, Hawaii^ 

*HAAAMERStOUGH, Walter S., M.A. (1 967) 
5144 Lean Caurt 
Riverside, Califarnia 92505 

*Handy, Donald T., Ed.D. ( 1 95B) 
University af Califarnia 
Las Angeles, Califarnia 

*Hanny, James K., M.A. ( 1 967) 
Stanislaus State Callege 
Turlack, Califarnia 

*Harkness, William W., Ed.D. ( 1 949) 
San Prancisca State Callege 
San Prancisca, Califarnia 

Harley, James R., M.A. (1964) 
Plarida Presbyterian Callege 
St. Petersburg, Plarida 

Harrison; Aix B., Ph.D. (1953) 
Oklahama State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Harrison, Price E., Ed.D. (1965) 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Murfreesbara, Tennessee 

Hartman, Paul E., Ph.D. (1960) 
Plymouth State Callege 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 

Hahlestad, Neil W., M.A. ( 1 966) 
56 Green Street 
Frostburg, Maryland 

Hauienstricker, John L., B.S. (1963) 
Concordia Teochers College 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Hausseh, Paul C, M.A. (1 956) 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 

* Havel, Richard C, Ed.D.(1951) 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Haynes, Raymond E., M.Ed. ( 1 966) 
420 OHver Drive 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Heffernan, John M., M.Ed. ( 1 953) 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Heidloff, Raymond C, M.P.E. ( 1 934) 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Heilman, Charles L., Ed.D. (1 949) 
941 45th Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Helvey, Omer J., D.A.S. ( 1 963) 
Cumberland College 
Williamsburg, Kentucky 

Hendricks, Troy, Ed.D. ( 1 949) 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Henry, Charles D., II, Ph.D. (1963) 
Box 316 

Grambling, Louisiana 

Henry, Donald W., M.A. ( 1 954) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Hermance, GiLiERT L., M.A. ( 1 93 1 ) 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

Hermann, George W., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Collei 
Kirksville, Missouri 



Hess, Ford, Ed.D. (1967) 
Box 47 

Trinidad, California 

Hess, Roland F., M.S. (1 967) 

70 Grant Drive 

North Kingston, Rhode Island 

Heusner, William W., Jr., Ph.D. ( 1 955) 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Hewitt, Jack E., Ed.D. (1953) 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

*Hiegert, Roiert J., B.A. (1 967) 
9950 Deico Avenue 
Chotsworth, California 

HiGGINtOTHAM, Ed., M.A. ( 1 953) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

*HiGGiNs, JosEfH R., M.S. ( 1 962) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

Hill, Eugene L., Ed.D. ( 1 950) 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 

HiLSENDAGER, DONALD R., Ph.D. (1 963) 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

HixsoN, Chalmer G., Ed.D. ( 1 952) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Hoffmann, Ronald C, M.Ed. ( 1 962) 
St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 

*HoFiNGA, Peter H., M.S. ( 1 964) 
University of California 
Riverside, California 
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HoiiwT, HcNW, Jr., M.S. ( 1 963) 
1318 TuHle Street 
Montgomery/ Alobomo 

HouAND, GEORGt J., Ph.D. ( 1 965) 
Son Fernando Volley Stote College 
Northridge, Colifornio 

HoiUNGswORTH, Cedil, Ed.D. ( 1 948) 
University of Colifornio 
.Los Angeles, Colifornio 

(1) HotTEt, Fredrick J., Ph.D. (1 932) 
University af West Virginio 
Morgontown> West Virginio 

HoiYOAK, Owen J., M.S. ( 1 966) 
University af Florida 
Gainesville, Florido 

Hooks, Edgar W., Jr., Ed.D. ( 1 965) 
922 E. 14th Street 
Greenville, North Corolino 

Hoover, William R., M.A. ( 1 947) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

HopsoN, Raymond W., Ph.D. ( 1 953) 
Savannah Stote College 
Savannah, Georgio 

HoRwooD, William A., Ed.D. (1 964) 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiono 

HovLAND, Alvin J., M.S. 11960) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

( 1 ) (2) Howard, Glenn W., Ph.D. (1931) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Hoy, Joseph!., Ph.D. (1958) 
Western Michigon University 
Kolomozoo, Michigon 
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Hrenchuk, Emil J., M.A. ( 1 964) 
University of Mon'fobo 
Winnipeg, Monitobo, Conodo 

Hughes, William M., Ed.D. ( 1 967) 
338 Ruby Street 
Clorendon Hills, Illinois 

*HusMAN, BuRRis F., Ed.D. (1949) 
University of Marylond 
College Pork, Morylond 



I 

Insleay, a. Douglas, B.P.E. (1959) 
Sir George Willioms University 
Mantreol, Conodo 

Irving, Roiert N., Jr., Ed.D. (1 966) 
109 E. Monitobo Street 
Ellensburg, Woshington 

Irwin, Charles H., M.A. ( 1 964) 
Grond Volley Stote College 
Allendale, Michigon 



J 

Jack, Harold K., Ph.D. (1958) 
Temple University 
Phiiodelphio, Pennsylvonio 

( 1 ) (2) Jamerson, Richard E., Ed.D. ( 1 935) 
University of North Corolino 
Chopel Hill, North Corolino 

* Jennett, Clair W., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
Son Jose Stote College 
Son Jose, Colifornio 

Jennett, John H., M.A. (1964) 
Universityaf Northern lawo 
Cedor Foils, lowo 
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* Jensen, Ciayne R., P.E.D. ( 1 964) 
1900 N. Oak Lane 

Provo, Utah 

Johnson, Babuy L., Ed.D. ( 1 967) 
Northeastern Louisiana State College 
Monroe, Louisiana 

♦Johnson, EiMEn L., Ed.D. (1953) 
California State College 
Fullerton, California 

Johnson, Mahvin J. E., A.M. ( 1 964) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Johnson, Ralph H., Ed.D. ( 1 948) 
State University of Nev^ York 
Cortland, New York 

♦Johnson, WfiiUM, Ed.D. (1961) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

*JoKL, Ernst, M.D. ( 1956) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

* Jones, Fhank B., Ed.D. (1 957) 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 

Jones, James L., M.S. ( 1 967) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Jones, Jam£s R., M.S. ( 1 966) 
701 E. 400 South 
Provo, Utah 

( 1 ) Jones, Lioyd M., Ph.D. ( 1 930) 
7 Manor Avenue 
Hempstead, New York 

Jordan, David B., M.A. ( 1 964) 
2412 5th Street, Apt. #119 
Lubbock, Texas 



* Jordan, William L., Ph.D. ( 1 966) 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 



K 

Kaiseh, EhvinE,, M.S. (1963) 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Kammerer, Glen M., B.A. ( 1 965) 
Rural Route #3 
Warsaw, Indiana 

Kaplan, Roiert, Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

*Kapral, Frank S., B.A. (1 967) 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut 

Karsner, Milo G., Ph.D. ( 1 956) 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

*Kasch, Fred W., Ed.D. (1951) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Kaye, Richard A., M.S. ( 1 963) 
Kingsborough Community College 
Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, Nev/ York 

Keefe, Robert J., Ed.D. (1952) 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Keller, J. Oliver, M.A. (1949) 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Keller, Roy J., Ph.D. (1965) 
St. Cloud State College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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KfNNBOY, F. WitUAM, Ed.D.(1951) 


KoiES, Frank J., Jr., M.A. ( 1 958) 


University of Monitobo 


U.S. Militory Acodemy 


Winncpcg, Conodo 


West Point, New York 


Km] James R.,M.A.( 1963) 


KoENiG, Walter C, M.S. ( 1 96 1 ) 


Box 51 1 University Pork Bronch 


University of North Dokoto 


Los Cruces, New Mexico 


Grond Forks, North Dokoto 


Kessel, J. Bertram, Ed.D. (1964) 


KoppENHAVER, Richard G., Ed.D. ( 1 967) 


Nickerson Field 


North Dokoto Stote University 


Boston 15, Mossochusetts 


Forgo, North Dokoto 


Kessur, Michael S., M. A. (1966) 


KORSGAARD, RoiERT, Ed.D. (1953) 


Woshington University 


Boll Stote University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Muncie, Indiono 


Kevatos, Christopher, ( 1 967) 


*KovACic, Charles R., Ed.D. (1948) 


C. W. Post College 


University of Colifornio 


Greenvole, New York 


Davis, Colifornio 


KiRiY, Ronald F., M.S. (1964) 


Krakower, Hyman, Ph.D. (1932) 


1644 N. Monitor Avenue 


City College of New York 


Chicogo, illinois 


New York, New York 


^KiREUis, Ramon W., P.E.D. ( 1 953) 


*Krawczak, Clarence, A.M. (1967) 


Texos Tech 


Toft College 


Lubbock, Texas 


Toft, Colifornio 


(1)K>STLER, JoyW., Ph.D. (1945) 


Kroll, Walter, P.E.D. (1959) 


Louisiono Stote University 


University of Texos 


Boton Rouge, Louisiono 


Austin 1 2, Texos 


Kitzman, Eric W., Ph.D. ( 1 963) 


Kruse, Robert D.,D.P.E.( 1967) 


Wisconsin Stote College . 


Cuyohogo Community College 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Cleveiond, Ohio 


*Kleinman, Seymour, Ph.D. (1967) 


KuRTH, Karl, Jr., M.Ed. (1962) 


Ohio Stote University 


Trinity College 


Columbus, Ohio 


Hortford, Connecticut 


Knapp, Clyde G., Ph.D. (1953) 




University of Illinois 




Urbono, Illinois 


L 


Knowlton, Ronald G., Ph.D. (1961) 


*Lafaille, Leon L., M.A. (1967) 


Southern Illinois University 


Modesto Junior College 


Corbondole, Illinois 


Modesto, Colifornio 
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Lahoski, John A., B.S.(1967) 


Lehsten, Nelson, P.E.D. ( 1 960) 


University of Akron 


University of Michigon 


Akron, Ohio 


Ann Arbor, Michigon 


UVANCHE, James S., M.S. (1965) 


Leis, Hans, Ph.D. (1962) 


451 9 Harbison Street 


McNeese Stote College 


Doyton, Ohio 


Loke Chorles, Louisiono 


Lami, David R., Ph.D. (1966) 


Lemcke, John D., M.Ed. ( 1 967) 


University of Colifornio 


West Chester Stote College 


Los Angeles, Colifornio 


West Chester, Pennsylvonio 


Landers, Daniel M., M.S. ( 1 966) 


Leonhardt, William R., M.S. (1 964) 


Rurol Route # 2 


North Corolino Stote 


Urbono, Illinois 


Roleigh, North Corolino 


Landis, Paul E., M.A. (1942) 


Lerch, Harold A., M.S. ( 1 967) 


Ohio H. S. Athletic Associotion 


Ohio Stote University 


Columbus, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Landiss, Carl W., Ed.D. (1 948) 


* Leslie, David K., M.A. (1 964) 


Texos A ond M College 


552 Everett, Apt. # 2 


College Stotion, Texos 


Polo Alto, Colifornio 


Lantagn, Joseph E., Ed.D. (1957) 


Lewellen, John O., Ed.D. ( 1 951 ) 


University of Colifornio 


Boll Stote University 


Sonto Borboro, Colifornio 


Muncie, indiono . 


Lappeniusch, Charles F., Ph.D. (1 966) 


Lewis, Guy M., Ph.D. (1966) 


Western Woshington Stote University 


Pennsylvonio Stote University 


Bellinghom, Woshington 


University Pork, Pennsylvonio 


Larson, Leonard A., Ph.D. (1943) 


Lewis, William C, M.Ed. (1 967) 


University of Wisconsin 


1 327 Collegewood Drive 


Modison, Wisconsin 


Ypsilonti, Michigon 


*Lasch, Henry A., Ph.D. (1949) 


*Lewis, William F., M.S. (1967) 


New Mexico Stote University 


Texos Tech 


University Pork, New Mexico 


Lubbock, Texos 


Lawrence, Karl J., M.A. ( 1 953) 


LiEMOHN, Wendell P., M. A. ( 1 964) 


Colgote University 


Fort Hoys Konsos Stote College 


Homilton, New York 


Hoys, Konsos 


*LEiAR, John A., M.S. (1 960) 


LiESE, James E., M.A. (1967) 


Duke University 


Ohio Stote University 


Durhom, North Corolino 


Columbus, Ohio 
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LiNDEiURG, Franklin A., Ed.D. (1957) 
University of Coiifornia 
Riverside, California 

Unoen, Arthur C.J«./ M.S. (1964) 
1 5557 Orizaba Avenue 
Paramount, California 

Lint A, Ned A., M. A. (1962) 
Delav^are Valley College 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

*LocKe, Lawrence F., Ph.D. (1962) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ne¥/ York 27, New York 

Logan, Gene A., Ph.D. (1958) 
1602 Massachusetts 
Lawrence, Kansas 

*LoKEN, Heriert L., M.S. (1967) 
Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield, California 

LoNDEREE, Ben R., Ed.D. (1967) 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Long, J AMES W., Ph.D. (1947) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

*LoNGiEY, Grant, M.Ed. ( 1 967) 
Dean Junior College 
Franklin, Massachusetts 

Lord, Norman F., M.S. ( 1 949) 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 

Loveless, James C, D.P.E. ( 1 95 1 ) 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 

Lowell, Walter S., Ed.D. (1964) 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 



Lucas, John A., Ed.D. (1965) 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

LuEFT, RoiertJ., M.Ed. (1964) 
Hepburn C-203 
Bloomington^ Indiana 

*LuNDER, Charles Anton, M.Ed. (1965) 
St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 



Mc 

McCall, Roiert a., Ph.D. (1953) 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

McClellan, Lincoln H., Ed.D. (1962) 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 

*McCoY, Ernest B., M. A. (1952) 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

*McCoY, Keith W., M.A. (1964) 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

McCristal, King J., Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

McCuRDY, Hugh G., M.A. (1925) 
Wesleyan University 
Middleton, Connecticut 

* ( 1) McDoNOUGH, Thomas E., M.A. (1937) 

Emory University 

Emory University, Georgia 

*McGuiRE, Raymond J., M.A. (1967) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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McHahgUe, Patrick H.. B.A. (1 966) 


Maluke, Andrew W., M.A. ( 1 967) 


1172 S.Hudson 


University of Akron 


Los Angeles 1 9, California 


Akron, Ohio 


MclNTY«e, Martin H., Ph.D. (1963) 


Mamaliga, Emu, M.Ed. ( 1 957) 


Western Illinois University 


Texas A and M College 


Macomb, Illinois 


College Station, Texas 


McJutiEN, Wesley J., M.S. (1 966) 


Marley, WittiAM P., M.A. ( 1 965) 


Southern University 


University of Toledo 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Toledo, Ohio 


McLane, Lovick p., Ed.D. (1966) 


*Marti, Leonard R., M.Ed. (1947) 


3 Austin Road 


University of North Dakota 


Devon, Connecticut 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


McPherson, Waiter J M. A. ( 1 962) 


Martin, Ronald W., M.Ed. ( 1 967) 


San Jose State College 


Wake Forest College 


San Jose, California 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 




*Martin, Stephen L., M.A. ( 1 967) 




University of Southern California 


M 


Los Angeles, Californio 


Macdonaid, Paul A., M.E. (1 966) 


Martinelli, Fred M., M.A. ( 1 966) 


Adrian College 


1011 Jackson Drive 


Adrian, Michigan 


Ashland, Ohio 


Mackenzie, Marun M., Ed.D. (1951) 


Martinez, Raymond H., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


1707 Rosewood Drive 


Nev/ York, New York 


Greenville, North Carolina 


Mackey, Richard T., Ed.D. (1949) 


Masley, John W., Ed.D. ( 1 947) 


Miami University 


Eastern Illinois University 


Oxford, Ohio 


Charleston, Illinois 


Madden, John E., Ed.D. (1948) 


Mason, James G., Ed.D. ( 1 948) 


Brooklyn College 


Ohio University 


Brooklyn, New York 


Athens, Ohio 


Maetozo^ Matthew G., Jr., D.P.E. ( 1 962) 


*Matthews, David O., Ed. D. ( 1 949) 


Lock Haven State College 


University of Illinois 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Champaign, Illinois 


Maian, Edward W., Ed.D. ( 1 958) 


Maxey,Jack a., Ed.D. (1966) 


Pomona College 


Epst Tennessee State University 


Claremont, California 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
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Meieu, Joel F., M.S. (1964) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

*MELNICK,MEIWjLL J., Ph.D. (1967) 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Colifornia 

Mendelsohn, ^us J., P.E.D. (1956) 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Merriman, John B., Ph.D. 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 

*Messe*smith, Lloyd L., Ed.D. (1 932) 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Meyer, Carlos B., M.Ed. ( 1 959) 
Oxford College of Emory University 
Oxford, Georgia 

MEYEii, Frank A., M.S. (1 965) 
412 Villanova Road 
Glassboro, New Jersey 

*Meyers, Carlton R., Ed.D. ( 1 948) 
University of New York 
Buffalo, New York 

Meyers, Earle J., M.Ed. (1 966) 
State University of New York 
Buffalo, New York 

Michael, Ed, Ed.D. (1964) 
Louisiana State University 
Alexandria, Louisiana 

♦Michael, Ernest D., Ph.D. ( 1 957) 
University of California 
Goleta, California 

MiHAL, George L., M.S. ( 1 967) 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 
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MiKOLS, Walter J., M.S. ( 1 961) 
1615 Dudley Court 
Lawrence, Kansas 

*MiLLER, BenW., Ph.D. (1943) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Miller, Charles E., M.A. (1 949) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Miller, Henry George, Ph.D. ( 1 954) 
44220 N. 4th Street East 
Lancaster, California 

^*MiLLER, Kenneth D., Ph.D. (1949) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Montgomery, Jack E., Ed.D. ( 1 957) 
2441 Montair Avenue 
Long Beach, California 

MooRE, George C, Ph.D. (1 954) 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

MooRE, Kenneth M., M.S. (1 958) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

MooRE, Robert J., Jr., M.S. ( 1 967) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

*MoRFORD,W. R., Ed.D. (1967) 
California State College 
Hayward, California 

^Morgan, Cecil W., Ph.D. ( 1 940) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 

*MoTT, Roiert a., Ed.D. (1957) 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 
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MuoRA, Darrell E., Ed.D, ( 1 964) 


Napolitano, Dominick J., M.A. (1 948) 


5221 E. 3rd Street 


Notre Dame University 


Tucson, Arizona 


South Bend, Indiana 


*MuELLER, Clarence E., M'.A. (1 953) 


Neale, Harry W., B.P.E.(1966) 


University of Minnesota 


Ohio State University 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Columbus, Ohio 


Mueller, RuooLf , M.Ed. ( 1 965) 


Neilson, Herman N., Ed.D. (1953) 


Spring Mountain Road, Box 585 


Hampton Institute 


Caiifon, New Jersey 


Hampton, Virginia 


Mullen, Ted L, M.S. (1 964) 


Nelson, Clarence A., M.Ed. ( 1 965) 


2238 Coolidge 


Hamline University 


Orange, California 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


MuLLiNs, Laurence A., A.B. (1 966) 


* Nelson, Curtis B.,M.S: (1967) 


805 Merchandise Mart 


1571 El Cerrito Drive 


Chicago, Mlinois 


Thousand Oaks, California 


*MuNROE, Richard A., Ed.D. (1962) 


Nelson, Richard L., M.A. ( 1 959) 


University of Arizona 


Miami University 


Tucson, Arizona 


Oxford, Ohio 


Murphy, Harvey F., M.A. ( 1 965) 


*Ness, Robert G., M.A. (1966) 


Route ?+G, Box 465 


540 Everett 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Palo Alto, California 


*MuRTHA, John W., M.A. ( 1 967) 


Nessley, Carl T., M.Ed. (1950) 


103B Escondido 


Ohio University 


Stanford, California 


Athens, Ohio 


*Mo^^jQhi MusKA M S n 966^ 


*Nettleton, John D., Ed.D. (1959) 


133 Benner Street 


636 Monte Vista 


Highland Park, New Jersey 


Ft. Collins, Colorado 




Neuberger, Thomas E„ D.P.E. (1 963) 


N 


Eastern Michigan University 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Nadon, Raymond, B.A. (1966) 


Newton, Charles, M.A. ( 1 965) 


U'^iversite de Sherbrooke 


Transylvania College 


Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 


Lexington, Kentucky 


*Nafier, William J., M.S. (1 958) 


NicoLAU, Anthero, M.S. ( 1 965) 


La Sierra College 


298 Linden Avenue 


Arlington, California 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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* ( 1 ) Nixon, John E., Ed.D. ( 1 949) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

NoMR, Edward H., M.A. (1967) 
4 Steven Street 
Plain view, New York 

Norman, Edward H., M.A. (1964) 
13B00 Bioia Avenue 
La Mirada, California 

*Noss, Jerome, M.A. (1967) 

San Fernondo Valley State College 

Northrldge, California 

NowAK, Thaddeus S., D.P.E. (1956) 
St. Benedicts College 
Atchinson, Kansas 

NowoTNY, Joseph A., M.Ed. (1964) 

1911 Asbury 

St. Paul 13, Minnesota 

Nyiander, James G., Ed.D. ( 1 963) 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 



o 

*Odenkirk, James E., Ed.D. (195B) 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Oermann, Karl C. H., Ph.D. (1946) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

*0'Gara, Carl M., M.S. ( 1 967) 
California State College 
San Bernardino, California 

*Olsen, Aliert W., M.A. ( 1 95B) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 
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*Olsen, Lyle I., Ed.D. (1960) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 

Olson, Edward C, M.A. ( 1 967) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Olson, Gareth R., Ph.D. (1959) 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

Oriaker, Eugene, M.S. (1963) 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 

Orban, William A. R., Ph.D. (1964) 
1377 Guthrie Street 
Ottawa 6, Ontario, Canada 

OsELL, Clarence R., M.A. (1947) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

OsHEL, Freddie A., Jr., M.S. (1965) 
The Citadel 

Charleston, South Carolina 

OSTARELLO, JoHN V., B.S. (1963) 

University of California 
Berkeley, California 

*0STRANDER, Maurice E., M.Ed. (1947) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

On, Charles H., M.A. (1964) 
5002 Camino Real 
Tucson, Arizona 

Owen, Guy M., M.A. (1964) 
120B C Brackenridge Apts. 
Austin, Texas 

*OwENs, Laurence E., P.E.D. (1960) 
40B S. 1 Bth Street 
Laramie, Wyoming 
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OxENDiNg, Joseph B„ Ed.D. (1960) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 



P 

*Page, Joseph T., PH.D. ( 1 962) 
Seattle University 
Seattle 22, Washington 

Pangle, Roy v., Ed.D. (1956) 
George Peabody College 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 

*Pape, Laurence A., Ed.D. (1949) 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 

Pappa, John W., M.A.(1966) 
2513 Temple Drive 
Davis, California 

Parker, Bobby E., Ed.D. (1 966) 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 

Partin, W. Clyde, M.Ed. ( 1 956) 
Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 

*Paton, Garth, M.A. (1965) 
University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario, Canada 

Pattee, Lawrence L., M.S. ( 1 966) 
909 College 
Tarkio, Missouri 

Patterson, Norris A., Ed.D. (1956) 
William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 

Patterson, William, D.Ed. (1967) 
California State College 
Long Beach, California 



Paulat, James G., Ed.D. (1966) 
Apt. 1 1 3B Escondido Village 
Stanford, California 

Pearson, DonaldC, M.S. (1960) 
Evangel College 
Springfield, Missouri 

*Pease, Dean A., M.S. (1964) 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 

*Pease, Joseph M., Ed .D. ( 1 953) 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

Peck, Robert R., Ed.D. (1957) 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

*Penman, Kenneth A., Ph.D. (1964) 
2104 Halt Drive ?:i 
Pullman, Washington 

Pennington, Garfield, M.S'. (1964) 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

Perryman, William H., M.A. (1964) 
Box 741 
Alpine, Texas 

Pestolesi, RoiERT A., M.A. (1965) 
9382 Molokai Drive 
Huntington Beach, California 

Petersen, Alexander, Jr., Ed.D. (1956) 
Southern Or-egon College 
Ashland, Oregon 

*Peterson, Carl A., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

*Peterson, Harold E., Ed.D. (1953) 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 
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♦Peterson, Heiiert D., D.P.E. ( 1 953) 


Plese, Elliott, M.Ed. (1964) 


Ferris State College 


Cotorodo Stote University 


Big Fapids, Michigan 


Ft. Collins, Cotorodo 


Pettine, AlvinM., Ed.D. (1967) 


PoHNDORF, R. H., Ph.D. (1955) 


705 Birky Place 


University of Illinois 


Ft. Callins, Calarada 


Chompoign, Illinois 


*Phillim, Everett J., Jr., M.S. (1963) 


Pollack, Bernard, M.S. (1961) 


181 Calebraak Drive 


Brooklyn College 


Rochester, New York 


Brboklyn, New York 


Philu«, W. Roy, B.S. (1963) 


Pollock, Michael L., M.S: (1964) 


Franklin and Marshall College 


University of Illinois 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Urbono, Illinois 


Phillips, William P., M. A. (1965) 


PoNTHiEux, N. A., Ed.D. (1962) 


2105 Greenwood Drive, Apt. 43 


Texos A ond M University . 


Johnson City> Tennessee 


College Stotion, Texos 


*PiCKENs, Wendell L., M.S. ( 1 967) 


Post, Archibald T., M.Ed. (1936) 


Orange Coast College 


University of Vermont 


Casta Mesa, Co lif or nio 


Burlington, Vermont 


PiERRO, Armstead a., Ph.D. (1964) 


Powell, JohnT., Ph.D. (1961) 


Southern University Bronch 


University of Guelph 


Baton Rouge 13, Louisiono 


Guelph, Ontorio, Conodo 


Pillich, William F., M.S. (1962) 


Price, Hartley D., Ph.D. (1947) 


University of Colifornio 


Florido Stote University 


Los Angelos, Colifornio 


Tallohossee, Florido 


Pinholster, Garland F., Ed.D. (1966) 


Price, Reginald L., 8.S. (1967) 


2521 Rhododendron 


Ohio Stote University 


Baton Rouge, Louisiono 


Columbus, Ohio 


Pink, Ralph J., M.Ed. (1962) 


PucKETT, John R., Ed.D. (1962) 


Northeost Missouri Stote Teochers College 


Auburn University 



Kirksville, Missouri 

Piper, Ralph A., Ed.D. (1938) 
University of Minnesoto 
Minneopolis, Minnesoto 

Piscopo, John, Ed.D. (1961) 
Stote University of New York 
Buffolo, New York 



Auburn, Alobomo 



QuADAY, John L. (1965) 
University of North Dokoto 
Grand Forks, North Dokoto 
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Reno John E., P.E.D.(1965) 
Ba)l State University 
Muncie, Indiana 



Rada, Roger U M.Ed. (1963) 
Trenton State College 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Rains, David D., Ph.D. (1963) 
3809 Wichita Street 
Houston 4, Texas 

*Rangeler, Arthur W., M.S. (1 967) 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

Rarick, G. Lawrence, Ph.D. ( 1 95 1 ) 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Ray, Harold L, Ph.D. (1957) 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Reardon, Paul L., M.E.D. (1 963) 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington, Pennsylvania 

Reed, Dwight T., M.A. (1 958) 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

*Reed, James J., M.A. (1950) 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

* Reeves, Warren E., Ph.D. (1966) 
California State College 
Los Angeles, California 

Rerves, William E., M.Ed. ( 1 965) 
Tennessee Valley Junior College 
Decatur, Alabama 

*Reid, James P., M.A. (1 959) 

357 County Administration Center 

San Diego, California 
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Resick, Matthew C, Ph.D. (1 948) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

*Reuter, Edward R., Ph.D. (1951) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Rhoads, Arthur H., M.A. (1 951) 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

*RiCHARDS0N, Deane E., Ed.D. (1 953) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Richardson, Ellsworth E., M.A. (1 951) 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts . 

* Richardson, Howard D., M.S. (1 967) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

*RlCHARTZ, WiLSERT H., M.S. (1 967) 
U.S. Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

RiCHY, Burton L., M.S. (1961) 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 

RiCKERT, Lewis J., Ed.D. (1957) 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

RiCKETTs, James G., M.Ed. (1 966) 
Box 401 

Hanover, Indiana 

Ringer, Lewis B., D.P.E. (1 962) 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portoles, New Mexico 
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RiTH, Donald E.. Jr., M.A. (1 961) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

*RivENES, Richard. S., Ph.D. (1964) 
California State College . 
Hayward, California 

RivERO, Manuel, M.A. (1 948) 
BoxTl6 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

RoiERTS, John A., Ph.D. ( 1 965) 
2809 W. Rollins Road 
Columbia, Missouri 

RoiiNSON, Glenn E., M. A. ( 1 959) 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 

*RoiY, Fred B, Jr., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

*R0GERS, Martin H., Ed.D. (1945) 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 

*R0HTER, Frank, Ph.D. ( 1 967) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

ROLLOFF, Bruce D., Ed.D. ( 1 957) 
University of Minnesota 
Morris, Minnesota 

RoNiNG, John O., M.Ed. ( 1 961 ) 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakotcf 

*RosENE, Vernon C, B.A. ( 1 962) 

Luesta Junior College 

San Luis Obispo, California 

ROSENTSWIEG, JoEL, Ed.D. ( 1 964) 
Texas Woman's University 
Denton, Texas 



RosTAS, Steven M., M.Ed. ( 1 94^) 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

ROThERMAL, Bradley L., Ph.D. (1967) 
1401 E.Mumford Drive 
Urbana, Illinois 

*RousEY, Merle A., P.E.D. (1967) 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 

RowEN, Victor, Ed.D. ( 1 953) 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 

*RuDOLFF, G. Edward, Ed.D. ( 1 963) 
Sonoma State College 
Cotati, California 

*RuFF, Wesley K., Ed.D. ( 1 958) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

RuFFER, William A., Ph.D. ( 1 967) 
State University of New York 
Fredonia, New York 

*RuNNER, Theodore C, M.A. (1 958) 
University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 

RusHTON, Jerry L., M.A. ( 1 964) 
Earlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 

*Ryan, Everett D., Ed.D. ( 1 962) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

*Ryan, Howard R., B.P.E. ( 1 950) 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 
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*Saake, AlvinC, Ph.D. (1955) 
University of Hawaii 
Honoiulu, Hawaii 

Sails, Donald J., Ed.D.(1948) 
P.O. Box 392 
Anniston, Alabama 

Sal^vons, Robert, Ed. D. (1 954) 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Salvak, Jean, M.S. (1965) 
University of Sherbrooke 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 

Sampson, Orwyn, M.S. ( 1 963) 
U.S. Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Samuels, Peter B., M.A. (1967) 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

Sanders, Willum M., M.A. (1962) 
Grambling College 
Grambling, Louisiana 

Santa Maria, D. Laine, M.Ed. ( 1 965) 
1730 Garfield Street 
Eugene, Oregon 

Santora, Joseph D., M.A. (1 963) 
Queensborough Community College 
Bayside, New York 

ScANNELL, John A„ Ed.D. ( 1 938) 
University of Notre Dame 
South Bend, Indiana 

*ScHEFFEL, Vernon L, M.S. ( 1 967) 

Atlantic Union College 

South Lancaster, Massachusetts 
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*ScHEND£L, Jack, Ed.D.(1962) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

*ScHLoss, Peter, M.S. (1966) 
Thornton Junior College 
Harvey, Illinois 

Schmidt, Harry J., M.A. (1 962) 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

*ScHMiDT, Richard A., M.A. ( 1 967) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

*ScHMiTz, Davjd M., M.S. ( 1 965) 
606-1/2 Lakeview 
Mankato, Minnesota 

SCHMOTTLACH, RoGER N., M.S. ( 1 967) 

Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

^Schneider, Leo R., M.S. ( 1 964) 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

^Schneider, Robert K., B. A. (1 967) 
La Sierra College 
Riverside, California 

*Schnitzer, William J., Ed.D. ( 1 954) 
University of Cincinatti 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ScHooN, John R., H.S.DIR. (1 964) 
614 W. Main Street 
Lebanon, Illinois 

Schramm, Al, M.A. ( 1 949) 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 

SCHROEDER, DUTCH, M.S. ( 1 964) 

822 North 17th 
Waco, Texas 
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*SCHUTTE, WaUAM H,, M,S. (1 959) 
San Diego State College 
San Diega, Califarnia 

Scott, Eimer B., J«., P.E.D.(1956) 
Memphis State University ' 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Scott, Tom, EdiD. ( 1954) 
Davidson College 
Dovidson, North Corolino 

*Seaton, Don C., Ed.D. {1 948) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

See, David A., M.Ed. (1949) 
Sttite University of Nev^ York 
Oswego, New York 

Segrest, Herman B., M.Ed. (1952) 
Texas Tech 
Lubbock, Texas 

Seidier, Armond H., Ph.D. (1952) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

*SEiDtEii, Burton M., M.S. ( 1 959) 
University of Southern Colifornio 
Los Angeles, Colifornio 

*Seun, Carl W., Ph.D. (1957) 
U.S. Coost Guord Acodemy 
New London, Connecticut 

Senior, Wiiiiam S., M.S. ( 1 962) 
Cloflin College 
Orangeburg, South Corolino 

Seymour, Emery W., D.P.E. (1949) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Mossochusetts 

* (1 ) Shaw, John H., Ed.D. (1 940) 
Syracuse University 
Syrocuse, New York 



Shead,John E., P.E.D.(1964) 
Eostern Michigon University 
Ypsitonti, Michigon 

^Sheets, Norman L., Ed.D. (1956) 
Temple University 
Philodetphio, Pennsylvonio 

Shelton, Roiert E., M.S. ( 1 960) 
University of Illinois 
Urbono, Illinois 

Shepard, George E., Ed.D. (1938) 
University of N4orth Corolino 
Chopel Hill, North Corolino 

Shondeil, Donald S., M.S.(1967) 
Boll Stote University 
Muncie, Indiono 

Shults, Fred, M.A.( 1958) 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

SicH, John S.,M.A. (1953) 
Monhotton College 
New York, New York 

Siewert, Floyd T„ M.A. (1950) 
Western Corolino College 
Cuilowhee, North Corolino 

*Sigerseth, Peter O., Ed.D. ( 1 948) 
Lniversity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

SiNCuiR, Gary D., M.S. (1966) 

Voncouver City College 

Voncouver, British Columbia, Canada 

Singer, Roiert N., Ph.D. (1 964) 
Illinois Stote University 
Normol, Illinois 

Skehan, John B., M.S. ( 1 960) 
St. Bonoventure University 
St. Bonoventure, New York 
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Skiu, Donald W., M.S. (1 960) 


Sparks, Lestle J., M.A. (1 950) 


Long Beach City Cotiege 


Willamette University 


Long Beach, California 


Salem, Oregon 


*SLAUGHTe«, Edward R., B.S. (1956) 


Spieth, William R., M.S. ( 1 965) 


University of Virginia . r 


Georgia Southern College 


Charlotte svilie, Virginia 


Statesboro, Georgia 


*SLusHEt, HowAUD S., Ph.D. (1964) 


Spilker, OttoH.,P.E.D.(1962) 


University of Southern California 


Western Carolina ColFegcx: 


Los Angeles, California 


Cullowhee, North Carolina 


(1) Smith, Ernest B., Ed.D. (1947) 


Sprague, Vernon, Ph.D. ( 1 952) 


University of Georgia 


University of Oregon 


Athens, Georgia 


Eugene, Oregon 


Smith, John G., B.A. ( 1 967) 


Spurgeon, John H., Ph.D. ( 1 960) 


University of Illinois 


University of South Carolina 


Urbana, Illinois 


Columbia, South Carolina 


Smith, Ross H., M.Ed, (1964) 


*Stagg, Paul, Ph.D. (1958) 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


University of the Pacific 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Stockton 1 , California 


Smith, W. Donald, Ed.D. ( 1 949) 


Standifer, J.W., Ed.D. (1953) 


University of Alberta 


Texas Christian University 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


Smyth, John P., M.S. (1 967) 


Stanley, Daniel P., M.Ed. ( 1 966) 


The Citadel 


17 Greenwood Drive 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Blackwood, New Jersey 


* ( 1 ) Snyder, Raymond A., Ed.D. ( 1 946) 


Stanley, Philip L., M.S. (1 966) 


University of California 


University of Dayton 


Los Angeles, California 


Dayton, Ohio 


SotANi, RoiEUT P., M.S. ( 1 963) 


Starenko, Ralph E., M.S. (1 967) 


1142 McFarlane 


Augustana College 


Sebastopol, California 


Rock Island, Illinois 


SORGE, ROIERT W., Ed.D. (19*61) 


Steckieck, John S., M.S. ( 1 959) 


Northern State College 


1318 W. North Street 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


*SouLE, Roger G., M.S. ( 1 965) 


Steele, Conard J., Jr., M.Ed. (1967) 


Washington State University 


Ohio State University 


Pullman, Washington 


Columbus, Ohio 
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SiEEte, Thomas W., M.Ed. (1966) 
1 28 S.Chgrlcs Street #16 
Adrian, Michigan 

Steen, Barney, Ed.D.(1953) 

Calvin College 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Sieger, Jack M., M.S. (1962) 

Box 2044, 7101 ABW 

APO New York, New York 09633 

*5teimach, George, Ed.D. (1967) 
73 Brookwood Road 
Orinda, California 

Steuer, Wiliert W., M. A. ( 1 960) 
Concordia Senior College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Sterling, Duane R., M.S. (1 964) 
Central Mtssoi^ri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

Stevenson, Michael J., M. A. ( 1 965) 
Winona State College 
Winona, Minnesota 

*Stish, Eugene E., Ph.D. (1957) 
East Stroudsburg State College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Stokes, William M., Ed.D. ( 1 960) 
Miami-Dade Junior College South 
Miami, Florida 

*Stolierg, Donald C, Ph.D. (1967) 
2125Parkwood # 335 
Toledo, Ohio 

Stone, William J., Ed.D. ( 1 966) 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

Stopp, George, Ed.D. (1962) 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 



Strait, Reginald R., M. A. (1961) 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Struck, Raymond F., D.P.E. (1949) 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 

Stull^G. Alan, Ed.D. (1963) 
7602 Villanova Road 
College Park, Maryland 

Sturzebecker, Russell L, Ed.D. (1955) 
West Chester State College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 

*SucEC, Anthony A., M. A. (1967) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

*SwALEC, John J., Jr., M.S. (1966) 
610 Whitley Avenue 
Joliet, Illinois 

*SwANSON, Harlan L, M.S. (1967) 
New Mexico State University 
las Cruces, New Mexico 

SwANsON, Richard A., M.Ed. (1967) 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

*Sward, Sidney B., M.S. (1966) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Swisher, Ivan W., Ed.D. ( 1 958) • 
Santa Monica City College 
Santa Monica, California 



T 

Tatem, J. Albert, Jr., B.S. ( 1 964) 
Old Dominion College 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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Taum, Frederick W., AA.Ed. ( 1 96*^} 
MocMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

♦Tmry, Wiuiam L, Ed. D. (1948) 
3943 Kenwood Drive 
Spring Valley, Colifornia 

Theunissen, Wiuiam V., D.P.E. ( 1 956) 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Thomas, AiFRED S., D.P.E. (1956) 
Central Michigon University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Thomas, Jerrv R., Ed.D.(1966) 
Jefferson State Junior College 
Birmingham, Aloboma 

*Thomas, Paul, Ph.D. (1955| 

Son Fernando Volley Stattii College 

Northridge, California 

Thomson, Ronaid G., Ed. D. (1954) 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizono 

*THOiNTON, RArMOND H., Ph.D. (1958) 
University of California 
Irvine, Californio 

TiiiMAN, Kenneth G., M.S. (1961) 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

ToiEY, Charles, M. A. (1967) 
166 Flower Road 

Volley Stream, Long Island, Now York 

Todd, Wiuiam C, M.A. (1964) 
Route # 1 , Box 1 8 
Silos, Alabama 

ToMARAS, Wiuiam A., Ed.D. (196^) 
Western Washington State College 
Bellingham, Washington 



ToRPEy, James E., Ed.D.(1966) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneopolis, Minnesota 

TowNES, Ross E., P.E.D. (1950). 
North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolino 

Turner, Edward T., M.A. (1965) 
3507 Beagle Lane #303 
Randallstown, Maryland 

TuuK, David B., A.M. (1965) 

Calvin College 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

TwENTER, Curtis J., Ed.D. (1964) 
Rurol Route # 4 
Charleston, Illinois 

TwiTCHEu, Albert W., M.Ed. ( 1 953) 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 



V 

Van Biiier, E. George, Ed.D. (1938) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

*Van Dalen, Deobold B., Ph.D. (1946) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Vandeniurgh, William G., Ed.D. (1952) 
California Stote College 
Hayward, Colifornia 

Vanderzwagg, Harold J., Ph.D. (1960) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

*Van Vliet, M. L, Ed.D. (1948) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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*VELieR, Don, Ph.D. (1956) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Verducci, Frank M., M. A. ( 1 957) 

251 1 Tipperary Avenue 

South San Francisco, California 



Wear, Carlos L., Ph.D. (1953) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Wear, Roiert E., Ph.D. (1959) 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 



w 

Waglow, Irving F., Ed.D. (1955) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

WaU, William L., M. A. (1959) 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

*Waliis, Earl L., Ed.D. (1958) 

San Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge, California 



Weier, Vtc, Ed.D. (1962) 
Bemidji State College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

Weister, Randolph W., Ph.D. (1941) 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

* Wegner, Artholl L., P.E.D . ( 1 966) 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

Weiss, Raymond A., Ph.D. ( 1 966) 
New York University 
New York, New York 



Walton, Lee A., M.A. (1963) 
524 South 9th Street 
San Jose, California 

*Waro, PaulE., M.S. (1965) 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 

Warner, Albin P., Ph.D. (1953) 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Warren, Ned L., Ed.D. (1956) 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, Kentucky 

*Watkins, William B., M.S. (1 964) 
637 N. Wilcox Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 

Watts, Roiert T., M.S. (1 966) 

Tulane University 

New Orleans, Louisiana 



Welch, J. Edmund, Ed.D. ( 1 958) 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 

* Wells, Richard W., M.A. (1 967) 
3807 Nereis Drive 

La Mesa, California 

Wells, Ward M., P.E.D. ( 1 948) 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Werner, Alfred C, D.P.E. (1948) 
10 Fernbank Avenue 
Delmar, New York 

*Westkaemper, Richard B., Ed.D. (1967) 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 

* (1) Weston, Arthur, Ed.D. (1952) 
Brooklyn College 

New York, New York 
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White, Jess R„ P.E.D.(1967) 
. Kentucky Southern College 
. Louisville, Kentucky 



* Woods John B., Ph.D. (1965) 
University of Wyoming 
Loromie, Wyoming 



*WiLEY, Roger C, Ph.D. (1964) 


WooLMAN, Lloyd A., M.E. ( 1 965) 


Woshington Stote University 


Box 645 


Pullmon, Woshington 


Winono Loke, Indiono 


Wilkinson, James J., P.E.D. ( 1 958) 


^Wright, Edward J. A., Ph.D. ( 1 958) 


Southern Illinois University 


Colifornio Stote College 


Corbondole, Illinois 


Hoyword, Colifornio 


Wilkinson, Owen J., M.A. (1 964) 


Wright, Owen Lee, M.S. ( 1 964) 


189 Livingston Rood 


Rurol Route # 2, Box 370 


Athens, Ohio 


Mount Joy, Pennsylvonio 


Williams, Daniel D., Jr., M.Ed. ( 1 964) 


Wright, Roiert K., M.S. ( 1 964) 


Lincoln University 


601 W. 1 1 3th Street, Apt. 2-K 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


New York, New York 


Williams, Donald E., M.Ed. (1 964) 


Wright, William H., M.S. ( 1 962) 


Trenton Stote College 


Virginio Stote College 


Trenton 25, New Jersey 


Norfolk, Virginio 


Williams, Reuien H., M.A. (1 951) 


Wright, Wilton B., M.S. (1965) 


Stote University of New York 


1261 Forest Rood 


Cortlond, New York 


New Hoven, Connecticut 


WiNKiN, John W., Ed.D. ( 1 965) 


Wyness, Gerald B., D.Ed. ( 1 963) 


Colby College 


Son Fernondo Volley Stote College 


Woterville, Moine 


Northridge, Colifornio 


WiNTEHMUTE, JohnM., Ed.M.(1965) 




West Chester Stote College 




West Chester, Pennsylvonio 


Y 


Wiseman, Don W., M.S. ( 1 962) 


Yessis, Michael, Ph.D. (1959) 


Western Woshington Stote College 


Colifornio Stote College 


Bellinghom, Woshington 


Fullerton, Colifornio 


Wolf, J.GftOvE, Ph.D. (1950) 


Yost, Charles P., Ph.D. (1956) 


University of Wisconsin 


West Virginio University 


Modison, Wisconsin 


Morgontown, West Virginio 


Woodbury, Harold M., M.A. (1 959) 


Young, CarlH., Ed.D. (1948) 


University of Moine 


University of Colifornio 


Orono, Moine 


Los Angeles, Colifornio 
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YouNGWonTH, Cahi I,, M,A, ( 1 956) 
1204 Pine Street 
Yankton, South Dakota 



Zeigier, Earie F„ Ph.D. (1950) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 



*ZiEGENFuss, George, Ed.D. (1947) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 



*Zazuia, Frank A., B.S. (1967) 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 



ZucKERMAN, Jerome, B.S. (1967) 
University of Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 

ZuiAiiAN, Ara, M.S. (1962) 
State University College 
Brockport, Nev/ York 
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